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istoric Concord. 


35 acres over ooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 


Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


Maintenance-Free Lifesty e * Indoor Parking ag 


Newbury Court 


For more information, call: (978 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com tf Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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Dear Readers, 


Time to pull the rocker up to the fire and enjoy the winter issue. The logs should be burning and 
snow coming down. We have some new authors for your pleasure who share their interest in Lincoln history 
and effects of children’s car seats. 

Do it now. Renew your subscription (or subscribe) to this magazine on the form below. How about 
giving a subscription to a friend or yourself for Valentine’s Day? 

We all like to eat out but which restaurant is your favorite and why. Let us know so we can publish 
your thoughts on where or where not to dine. The e-mail address is ehsmith1@yahoo.com. 

Saturday, March 29th is Town Meeting. Do you chair a town committee? In a few weeks you will 
receive a post card asking for an article about what your committee is doing. This is an advance notification. 


My best to you for a peaceful New Year. 


ie 


Cover photograph by Harold Smith 
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‘Snow’ They Call It 


Subscribe to Lincoln’s best magazine 
THE LINCOLN REVIEW 


Only $15.00 for the next six issues. 
Two years / 12 issues - $28.00 


Name 

Street or Box No. 

Town 

Mail this form with check to: 
The Lincoln Review 


Box 6245 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW,INC. 


P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 
Elizabeth Smith 


Subscriptions & Advertising 
Elizabeth Smith 1-781-259-9142 
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Dean Smith 
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Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
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borne by the submitter unless prior approval 
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addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 
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U-Pun My 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Some people consider word play to be the ultimate pun- 
ishment. Not I. I delight in a fair turn of phrase, a witty 
twist on the familiar. Those who disagree can skip this col- 
umn and move right on to more erudite offerings. Those 
with a playful bent, read on. 

For some reason, the vast majority of punny book titles 
I could remember are written by women. Jill Churchill has 
a series of mysteries featuring a band of mostly house- 
wives called, variously: 

The Class Menagerie 

A Farewell to Yarns 

Fear of Frying 

From Here to Paternity 

Grime and Punishment 

A Groom with a View 
A Knife to Remember 
The Merchant of Menace 


Mulch Ado About Nothing 
A Quiche Before Dying 


Silence of the Hams 

War and Peas. 
Jane Kelly, meanwhile, has two clever book titles in her 
series about coastal New Jersey: 


Cape Mayhem 


Wrong Beach Island 
(The middle book in the series is called Killing Time in 


Ocean City, but if that’s a pun, it went right over my 
head.) 

Mary Daheim has two series, one with prosaic titles all 
starting with Alpine and none especially catchy. Her B&B 
_ series, though, has a positive riot of punned titles: 


Auntie Mayhem 
Bantam of the Opera 
Creeps Suzette 
Dune to Death 

A Fit of Tempera 
Fowl Prey 

Legs Benedict 


Murder My Suite 
Well, you get the idea. Local (Cambridge, I think) author 


_ Susan Conant, who writes mysteries involving dogs, has 
given us: 


The Barker Street Irregulars 


Copyright 2003 Jeanne Bracken 
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The Dogfather 
New Leash on Death 


The Wicked Flea 

Tamar Myers is a prolific writer who has two mystery 
series, both with pun titles. 
Among her “Den of Antiquity” books are: 

Baroque and Desperate 

Estate of Mind 

Gilt by Association 


The Ming and I 
So Faux, So Good 


and several more. Her more ho-hum named series, The 
Penn Dutch Inn B&B books, do have punned titles: 
Between a Wok and a Hard Place 


The Crepes of Wrath 
Gruel and Unusual Punishment 


Play It Again, Spam 
and half a dozen more. 

Dorothy Cannell, popular chronicler of Malice Domestic 
(called the “cozy” by some) gave us The Importance of 
Being Ernestine and Bridesmaids Revisited. 

To be honest, it sometimes seems as if these authors 
come up with a title and then twist the plot to fit it—some- 
times with more success than others. In trying to remem- 
ber appropriate titles for The Bookie, I was pointed toward 
Charlotte MacLeod, who wrote Wrack and Rune and The 
Withdrawing Room; she also edited a collection of holi- 
day short stories, Christmas Stalkings. 

Women are not solely to blame for these puns. Richard 
Lederer has written Get Thee to a Punnery and Nothing 
Risque, Nothing Gained, the latter a collection of ribald 
riddles and the like. Willard Espy’s Almanac of Words at 
Play has a section called “Odets, Where is Thy Sting?” 
Tony Kornheiser’s collection of Washington Post 
columns, called Pumping Irony has essays called 
“Maledictory Address”, “The Sun Also Riles” and “One 
Man’s Edible Complex.” 

Among the juvenile collection, a sharp-eyed pun-seeker 
could turn up Victoria Gomez’ Scream Cheese and Jelly or 
Wags to Witches and Norton Juster’s Otter Nonsense. 

Let no word play go un-pun-ished? Heck, no. For those 
of us who relish these, they’re pun-damental 
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“WHATEVER 
YOU ARE, BE A 
GOOD ONE.” 


-ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Sound advice. And it’s as sound today as it was in Mr. 
Lincoln’s time. 

It’s also a practice that Cambridge Trust Company has 
followed for over a century. Cambridge Trust has provided 
the highest level of personalized banking services and 
responsiveness to the needs of the communities we serve. In 
part, that’s what makes us so different from other banks. 

No doubt, you’ll notice the difference the moment you 
walk through the door: our warm and cozy fireplace, our 
friendly and knowledgeable bankers, our inclination to lend a 
hand in the issues that matter most to the residents of Lincoln. 

But personalized service is just the beginning of what 
you can expect from Cambridge Trust Company. From trust 
and investment services to Internet technology, we provide 
meticulous attention to our customers’ financial situation. 

We may be new to the Lincoln neighborhood, but Lincoln is 
not new to Cambridge Trust Company. We are happy to count well 
over 300 Lincoln residents as our loyal customers — customers 
who often prove to be our best spokespersons. What’s more, we 
are proud to have received astute and careful guidance from our 
late director and long-time Lincoln resident, Mr. Henry Morgan. 

We already feel at home in Lincoln, and we’ll certainly do 
our best to make you feel comfortable in our new home. Please 
drop by our new office and meet our staff. We open at 7:30 AM. 

Cambridge Trust Company. We’re a community bank. 


And we trust you’ll agree: we’re “‘a good one.” 


Cambridge Crust Company 


Lincoln Center 152 Lincoln Road (781) 259-4890 
Member FDIC = www.cambridgetrust.com 


WE HAVE A WIDE VARIETY 
OF SERVICES THAT 


YOU MAY NEED: 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
CHECKING & SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
MONEY MARKET ACCOUNTS 
AND TRADITIONAL, ROTH AND 
EDUCATION IRAS 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS LOANS 


TRUST AND INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES* 


ATM, INTERNET BANKING AND 
24-HOUR PRIVATELINE 
TELEPHONE BANKING SERVICES 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES* 


OPEN 7:30AM -4PM, MONDAY-FRIDAY. 
SATURDAYS, 8AM- 12:30PM. 
DRIVE-UP SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Plans for Winter Carnival Underway 
in Recreation Office 


Friday, January 31-Sunday, February 2 


As of mid-January these events are in the planning stage. Note that not all 
events are dependent on snow and cold weather. There is fun for all ages. 


Friday, January 31 


6:30-8 p.m, — Cross-Country Ski Excursion 
7:00-9:30 p.m. — Middle School Scavenger Hunt 


Saturday, February 1 


8:00-10:00 a.m. — Girl Scouts Pancake Breakfast 
10:00 a.m. - noon — Magic Garden Preschool Fun 
10:00—11:30 a.m. — Jump Rope for Heart 
3:00-4:00 p.m. — Family Sing-A-Long 

4:30-6:30 p.m. — Community Skating 

8:00 p.m. — Acoustic Coffee House 


Sunday, February 2 


12:30 p.m. — Lincoln Town Photograph 2003 
Lunch at Pierce House. The Lincoln Historical 
Society will show their documentary Zownies. 

12:30—2 p.m. — Codman Pool Deck-a-tile 

2:00 p.m. — Snow Sculpture Contest 

1:00-3:00 p.m. — Hayrides and Far Tours 

3:30— 5:00 p.m. — Bonaparte the Magician 

5:00-7:00 p.m. — Bingo and Beans 


A brochure will be out soon which will describe the events and give location. 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Lincoln- A Classic 1950’s seven room Ranch beautifully sited 
on a pretty acre. The living room has a fireplace and arched 
doorways. The dining area is open to the kitchen, which opens 
to a deck overlooking the large back yard and lovely 
woodlands. Three bedrooms with hard wood flooring, two full 
baths, a huge recreation room complete with bar area, a two 
car garage plus storage or boat garage, make this property a 
wonderful opportunity! 


SPREE HIE Rss Ry: 
TRA 


seen 


Lincoln- This young center entrance colonial is beautifully 
sited on 1.8 acres in much sought after Lincoln location. The 
4500 S.F. interior boasts impeccable décor, fantastic gourmet 
kitchen, fire placed family room with access to screen porch, 
upstairs Rec room and more. The views from house are 
beautiful open meadows $1,295,000 
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Lincoln- A stately Colonial on simply beautiful 2 acres. Tall 
trees surround this open well-landscaped property located on cul- 
de-sac. The interior is elegant & features large formal living 
room, banquet sized dining room, country kitchen, family room 
with fireplace & cozy den. Five bedrooms, huge recreation 
room, sauna and tennis court make this property a must see! 
$1,839,000 


Lincoln- A wonderful Contemporary beautifully sited 
amidst-terraced gardens, stonewalls, and lovely plantings. 
The eight rooms include a formal living room and dining 
room, remodeled kitchen, 3 room master suite. Family 
room and 2-tiered deck. It affords a country feeling but 
easy access for the commuter. $699,000 


( 
' 


i 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Groton-This exceptional Antique Estate, circa 1880, was 
originally the “Clara Endicott Sears House”. It is sited on a 
professionally landscaped, (originally by Frederick Olmstead), 
4.44 rolling acres, complete with a gazebo, pool, specimen 
trees, a privacy stone wall that is magnificent, and the first 
Groton School House #3, Later named the Lawrence School 
House. The living area (8,575 s.f.) has been exceptionally 
restored by the present owners. $2,975,000 


> 


“ag hie 


Lincoln- A Grand Estate perfectly sited on two acres in 
prestigious Warbler Springs. A perfect blend of contemporary 
and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and 
powerful. The seventeen room (11,900 sq. ft.) residence 
features: a two room dining room, a library with an octagonal 
reading room, a first floor guest suite, a home theatre, a hot-tub 
and a sauna. The formal landscape includes a pool and cabana. 
$2,895,000 By Appointment 


The Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
781-795-4017 Voice Mail 


Patti Salem, Buyers Specialist 
781-795-4018 Voice Mail 
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FRAMES 


y : The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 
| 
| 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames e Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 
Unbeatable Prices * Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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Weighty Issues 


By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


You, my avid readers, rarely know exactly when I 
compose these missives that I share with you. Usually, I sit 
down at my computer several weeks before you can read 
my thoughts in the finished product. However, this time it 
is important to tell you that today’s date is Sunday, 
January 5, 2003. Why this time am I making a point of 
mentioning the exact date? Because I have made the most 
frequent New Year’s resolution of all, the one made by 
99.999% of the American population, by almost everyone 
except for several severely anorexic Hollywood actresses. 
This year, I swear before y’all that I am going to stick to 
my diet and lose my extra winter padding before bathing 
season starts. This year, I’m going to do it. For sure! 

Of course, like most of you, I have been antici- 
pating making this commitment since February 15 of last 
year. That date was about three weeks after I had stopped 
eating just one rice cake for each meal as per my 2002 
New Year’s resolution. Overpowered by unbearable star- 
vation, at one meal I polished off the entire bag of rice 
cakes. I decided a more balanced food plan would serve 
me better in the long run. 

Then came Valentine’s Day. My general instruc- 
tion to my extremely generous spouse regarding any pres- 
ent for me has been “You can never go wrong with gold 
and diamonds.” However, after low these many years of 
marriage, he has realized that I only have one neck, ten 
fingers, two wrists and two ears, and he has provided 
accoutrements for all those places more than adequately. 
So, last year, as a token of his deep and abiding affection 
on the magic day when all true love is celebrated, he 
indulged me in my third favorite present - Godiva choco- 
lates, hand-picked caramel, nut and truffle confections, 
with no raspberry cremes which I truly detest. 

Let me digress for just one moment and explain 
my intoxicating rapture with chocolate. I am a chocoholic. 
I admit it. Give me a choice of any other food and choco- 
late, and I will choose chocolate every time. I am such an 
addict that in moments of true desperation, with not one 
M&M in the house, I have been known to spoon dry 
Nestle’s Quik powder on my tongue and let it melt, just to 
get that chocolate fix I crave. Of course, Godiva chocolate 
is an entire light year away from M&M’s or Hershey kiss- 
es. I will try to describe to you the Godiva experience - the 
smoothness of the consistency, the pureness of the aroma, 
the melting ecstasy on the tongue,..., excuse me for paus- 
ing, but just these simple thoughts have sent my pulse rac- 
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ing. I have to close my eyes for a few moments and take a 
few deep-cleansing breaths before I can continue. 

So, by midnight last Valentine’s Day, according to 
proper chocolate-eating etiquette, I had polished off the 
whole box — not that it was that big, it was only the one- 
pound size. The morning of the 15th | said to myself, 
“Self, you have to go back on a diet.” Probably that was 
my first serious error. Learn from my experience — do not 
tell yourself that you are going on a diet. At that moment, 
my stealthy Self didn’t say a word as I went back on the 
rice cake diet with the addition of hard-boiled eggs and 
grapefruit for variety. 

That is until we went to a party in early March, 
where the hostess served trays of the most delectable petit 
fours from Concord Teacakes. Those little squares cov- 
ered in pastel-colored icing, decorated with bows and 
flowers caught and totally captured my attention. All the 
ambient noise in the room faded into the background of 
my awareness. I said to myself quietly, “Hmmmm, those 
look so delicious, but I know I shouldn’t.” Suddenly, a 
voice in my head yelled so loudly that I thought everyone 
in the room heard it, “Hey, YOU,” my Self hollered, 
“TAKE ONE!” The tone of that voice was so command- 
ing that I didn’t dare disobey. 

At that moment of weakness, that thunderous 
voice didn’t sound like a little red-devil diet saboteur sit- 
ting on my shoulder with a pitchfork trying to steer me 
wrong. That overpowering VOICE sounded like the 
Almighty Power Herself ordering me to fulfil some 
important action that might change the fate of the 
Universe forever. I could not disobey that voice. That 
Power who commands us all (above and beyond George 
W. Bush) doesn’t always have time to speak in complete 
sentences. For all I knew, the complete instruction to me 
might have been, “You must eat that piece of cake now or 
Saddam Hussein will take over the world, hold the United 
States hostage over oil and everyone who owns a car will 
be forced to cut out the floor boards and push them along 
with their feet.” 

I gobbled three of the small morsels, one white, 
one pink and one yellow. Then, for good measure, | took 
a chocolate mousse cup. With the entire fate of humanity 
hanging on my ingestion of party cakes, I didn’t want to 
take a chance and fall short. And, faster than you can say 


Continued on Page 13 
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Journey Into Middle Earth 


Travel New Zealand with Abercrombie & Kent and experience a 


thrilling one-day tour of the “Lord of the Rings” film location. 


AG&K adventures in New Zealand take travelers on a Dart 
River Safari into the spectacular forests, glaciers, snowy 
peaks and waterfalls that formed the backdrop for the 
blockbuster movie. 


Discover where Frodo Baggins clambered onto the “Seat 
of Seeing” and was confronted by The Eye of Sauron. 
Walk the dramatic high country where the wizard 
Saruman lived within the Tower of Orthanc. Explore the 
ancient forests that were home to Elf Queen Galadriel. 


Experience this fabled land as part of A@K’s New Zealand 
Family Holiday—complete with a children’s activity 
coordinator—or on any A@K New Zealand experience. 
With our luxury travel specialists leading the way, count 
on one-of-a-kind opportunities, a dedicated guide, and 
all the best in accommodations, dining and service 
throughout your stay Down Under. Legends are made of 
travel like this. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF NEW ZEALAND ¢ BEST OF THE BEST DOWN UNDER * NEW ZEALAND FAMILY HOLIDAY ¢ CLASSIC NEW ZEALAND 
DISCOVER THE BEST OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND * NEW ZEALAND WILDERNESS * NEW ZEALAND HIDEAWAYS 


For more information, please contact Katlin Travel 


.S 


=| a Travel 
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The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 « Tel: 781-259-3100 
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* 


VIRTUOSO MEMBER 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ART OF TRAVEL 


Fax: 781-259-1310 


Weighty Issues 


(continued from page 11) 


‘five thousand calories’, that was the end of my 2002 diet 
resolution. 

I have a theory of my own which I will now share 
in confidence with you. I think I could win an important 
scientific prize if I can figure out how to prove it is true, 
so don’t tell anyone else. I believe that the amount of 
weight in the world is constant. What that means is that 
when someone anywhere loses weight, then someone 
some place else gains it. I have several friends who did 
lose substantial amounts of weight in the past year. When 
they brag to me of their achievements, I tell them pointed- 
ly that they should thank me, because I took possession of 
what they lost. If it weren’t for them, I’d be thinner. 

Anyway, I’m sure you can imagine the end of the 
sad saga of the rest of my failings during the year. I’ll 
share just a few of my favorite moments. There were the 
green chocolate mints that confronted me on St. Patrick’s 
Day and the chocolate-dipped strawberries at a bridal 
shower in April. I have to mention all the pastas and pas- 
tries from morning until night on a trip to Italy in May, and 
I haven’t even itemized the delicious goodies that the host- 
ess of the month provides at book group. Somehow 
throughout the rest of the year, the time never seemed 
quite right to resume the rice cakes regime again. Too 
many delicacies, too little resolve. 

I do need to lose a few pounds. I know it, and | 
really want to follow through with the moderate intake of 
calories and increase in physical activities that will get me 
to my goal weight. I will definitely be healthier. I read the 
results of a study that starved mice in a laboratory experi- 
ment and found that the less food they consumed, the 
longer they lived. I have adopted a new mantra reflecting 
this important information — less food, more life. They did 
find, in the second part of that same study, that when the 
mice ate nothing, they died of starvation. I’m not sure we 
needed to spend millions of our tax dollars to come to the 
second conclusion. As a direct result of this second piece 
of information, I find myself questioning my stomach at 
times, “Are we starving to death yet?” Usually, my inner 
voice, the totally rational one, answers, “Just look at your 
thighs — you’ve still got a way to go ‘til that happens!” 

Life seems so full of tempting treats that my 2003 
diet isn’t off to a great start. Anyone who know anything 
about losing weight knows you must begin a diet on 
Monday, or it doesn’t work. That will be tomorrow — the 
perfect day to begin. With New Year’s falling on 
Wednesday, I knew that wouldn’t be the real beginning. 


Especially when we were invited to a New Year’s Day 
party featuring the most delectable, gourmet macaroni and 
cheese I have ever had. Thursday’s mail brought a belated 
holiday present from a chef friend — a box of homemade 
toffee-covered nuts. I tried one small caramel glazed 
cashew, and said, “Nuts to starting my diet today.” I won’t 
even titillate you with my mischievous munchings over 
the rest of this weekend, because whatever they were now 
it is Sunday night. The gig is up. 

I swear to you, with all the honesty I can muster, 
that from now on, I will tow that rice cake line. No flour, 
no sugar, no chocolate. Repeat after me — less food means 
more life. For all those of you who need to gain a few 
pounds, call me immediately because I am sure that if I 
can line up some recipients willing to take possession of 
my excess, the pounds will come off me that much faster. 
And when that thunderous voice beckons me, I’m going to 
tell it to go bother you instead! 


Winter blahs? Not here. 


Offering some of the most exciting 
handcrafted gifts 
and creative children’s products 
in the area. 


Standard is not our style. 


The Store @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
51 Sandy Pond Rd. 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
781/259-8692 


www.decordova.org 
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My Only Valentine 
Gay Paree 


By Lewis Lovelace 
She came to me when we were very young By Ray Adamson 
She picked me out of the crowd I was among 


We went together everywhere If you have a dairy farm, the milk tester comes 


We soon became an inseparable pair once a month to take a milk sample from each cow, from 
the morning and night milking. He/she records the milk 
She was so pretty, full of charm weight and sends that and the milk sample to the lab to be 
and oh she had such beautiful hair analyzed. A few days later the farmer will get a report on 
his computer telling him how each cow is performing in 
We fell in love quite seriously milk, butterfat, and protein, and her ranking in the herd. 
and when She proposed Other data is also in the computer printout such as calving 
I said yes! Quite deliriously. date, breeding date, culling candidate, etc. 
Our milk tester for a while was a young woman 
The following June we were wed that was going through a divorce. She was usually a very 
I'll never forget kissing my bride happy, funny person, full of jokes and laughter. 
after our nuptials were done and said However she showed up one morning in a very 
sour mood. She was very abrupt and rude throughout the 
Like many young couples we went on our honeymoon morning milking. I remember telling Harriette that I was 
and then we were home and back to work too soon! not looking forward to the evening milking with Patsy, the 
milk tester, as she was such a sourpuss that morning. 
Into our lives children soon came That evening Patsy came bouncing into the barn, 
and things were really never quite the same all smiles and cheerful. “Well, what happened to the 
Did we really deserve all the joy that the grump that was here this morning?” I asked. And this is 
Good Lord sent what she said. 
Or was, it just an accident “T’ve got a lot of problems and I had been letting 
Too soon! The kids are grown and gone them get me down lately, but as I was driving over here 
and once more we are all alone this afternoon I had to stop the car and wait while old 
Our once hot passion Mort Brooks took his cows across the street into his barn 
Has long since died for milking. As the cows ambled over the road, Mort 
Replaced by a warmer feeling for each walked up to the car and said the cows would be out of my 
other deep deep inside. way in a minute. I grew up next door to Mort’s farm but 
I hadn’t seen him for many years so I said, “Mort, you 
Her beautiful hair has all faded to gray don’t remember me do you!” 
and where my hair went, With a big smile on his face Mort stuck his head in my car 
Who could say? window and said, “Patsy, I’d know you in Paris.” 
But we still tell each other of our “And, just like that, all my troubles vanished.” 
growing love for the other every day. Now a lot of people come to visit Codman Farm, 
so many that I can’t always remember your name, but rest 
Sixty years of wedded bliss assured, each and everyone of you, that if I see you in 
Yes! I was truly blessed in every way Paris, I will know you! 
But now her lips I can no longer kiss CORYOE DRAIN Hey camino} 


You see, I buried my Valentine yesterday. 


Too Soon! Too Soon! Too Soon! 
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Upstate New York 


By Ray Adamson 


There is quite a bit of difference in living in 
Upstate New York than living in the Boston area. 

ONE thing I noticed is that for some strange rea- 
son the people in Upstate New York seem to be more 
focused on Dying than living. It seems that no matter 
where you go, the local radio and TV shows are advertis- 
ing the benefits of hiring your local undertaken for your 
funeral. 

Probably the people weren’t dying fast enough to 
suit some funeral director, so he came up with the idea of 
“pre-paid” funerals, and it really caught on in Upstate 
New York. 

This friend of mine was a traveling salesman for 
the John Deere company, and he confessed to me once 
that he had purchased a “pre-paid” funeral in seven (7) 
different counties which he traveled through just to cover 
all bets in case his Mortal Demise happened while he was 
on the road. He said he did it because he didn’t want to 
be a burden on anyone. Well, he sure made some 
embalmers happy. 

Another popular item advertised is the “Funeral 
Casket”, formally called a coffin. The TV ads for these 
“Eternal Abodes” are really quite entertaining. 

One company employs a young lady who gushes 
out all the benefits of their “casket.” With a big toothy 
smile, she extols the exquisite finery inside and outside 
the “box.” At any moment I expect her to start singing, 
“A tisket, a tasket. Come buy my yellow casket.” 

Another company uses a very old decrepit look- 
ing man who soberly tells you how comfortable you will 
be for eternity in their casket. I keep expecting someone 
to run out at the end of this to check and see if the old 
man still has a pulse. 

An acquaintance of mine who owns a funeral par- 
lor in Morris, New York told me I could order almost any- 
thing to be put in my personal “casket”, like, for instance, 
a stocked bar. But when I asked about a TV he quite 
soberly told me no, because the reception was very poor 
down there. He walked away when I told him I wanted to 
be cremated and have my ashes scattered on a deer trail by 
one of my hunting buddies. 

Last but not least the cemetery plot people. Why 
would I care if my grave had a very scenic overview? 
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A Real Jackass 


By Ray Adamson 


A MALE donkey is a “jackass” while a female is a 
“jenny.” 

When a human is a derogatorily called or referred 
to as a “jackass,” insinuating that he/she 1s as dumb as a 
male donkey, the truth of the matter is quite the opposite. 

Donkeys are quite intelligent and very affection- 
ate if treated properly. 

Here at Codman Farm our resident “Jackass” 
goes by the name of DANDY JACK but his Fan Club 
fondly callshim “Jackie.” He is a happy little devil that 
loves to play with his handlers and begs for snacks from 
visitors. 

However there is much more to “Jackie” than 
meets the eye. You see Jackie is a guard donkey, he is on 
duty when in a pasture with sheep. If a coyote or dog ven- 
ture into the pasture they better beware, cause Jackie’s 
there. Jackie loves his little lamb friends and protects 
them with his slashing hooves. So the next time someone 
calls you a “jackass,” don’t “get made — get glad.” { 
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THE 
COTTAGE 
PRESS 


We encourage you to send 

your submissions for our 

anthology to celebrate 
Lincoln’s 250th anniversary. 


We are seeking Lincoln-related fiction, nonfic- 
tion, poetry, black & white photographs, illustra- 
tions, essays, memories, biographical sketches...or 
just surprize us! Send for our guidelines. 


Deadline, May 15, 2003 


Mary Ann Hales, Publisher 
PO. Box 6135 
25 Lincoln Road, Upstairs at the Old Town Hall 
(781) 259-8771 * mahales@world.std.com 
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Working with 
Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 
RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE the two most important decisions we 
will make together are the pricing of 
your home and the marketing plan for 


25 Lincoln Road 


Lincoln, MA 01773 exposing your property to the largest 
781-259-1100 pool of qualified buyers. 


Sandra Bradlee Penny Cotoni ~ Susan Law 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 781-259-1070 781-446-0814 


ee 


Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Elinor White 
781-446-0747 781-259-1822 978-897-5264 781-259-0634 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Sr. Vice President 
508-383-0241 


Lots available in prime area abutting 100+ acres of 
conservation land and trails. These properties offer special 
opportunities for estate settings. Lots size from two to ten 
acres. 


781-259-1100 $950,000 -$1,450,000 


This traditional farmhouse has been intelligently expanded and 
lovingly updated with top quality materials and impeccable 
workmanship. Beautifully landscaped grounds with irngation 
system. Current dance studio with hot tub and full bath would 
make a lovely first floor master bedroom suite, in law or could 
be retrofitted to its former use with fully functional resistance 
swimming pool! 


781-259-1100 $839,000 


Charm prevails in this 10 room private retreat of 13 acres 
with dazzling waterviews. Totally restored to the finest 
levels of finish and quality. Every room perfectly appointed. 
Essence of European style from entrance balustrade, 
terraces, stone walls and sweeping lawn. 


781-899-0750 $2,949,000 


Elegant brick-front manor in superb location. Exquisite 
detail and the ultimate in luxurious amenities. Top-of-the- 
line chef’s kitchen, butler’s pantry, tumbled marble floor, 
and granite counters. Master suite with balcony & luxurious 
bath. 


978-808-5038 $2,475,000 


NY 


Spacious 4 level Lincoln Center Townhouse. 
Featuring 8 rooms, 2+ bedrooms, 1.5 Baths. 


First floor office/library and fourth floor family 


BANKCR 


room. Nicely updated kitchen. 


781-259-1100 


$424,900 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


DeCordova’s Gallery on the Go Still a Go! 


With the serious budget overruns afflicting the 
Lincoln School system in recent years, DeCordova 
Museum’s traveling exhibition program, Gallery on the Go, 
was among the extracurricular programs slated for cancel- 
lation. Nevertheless, DeCordova remains strongly commit- 
ted to art in the schools and continues to provide this pro- 
gram to the Lincoln Schools at no cost, saving the budget 
approximately $3,000 per year. 

Since 1992, DeCordova Museum’s Education 
Department has offered its Gallery on the Go program—a 
series of portable, thematic exhibitions—to a number of 
schools and community centers in eastern Massachusetts, 
including the town of Lincoln. An average of 3,000 stu- 
dents at some 30 elementary and middle schools participate 
in this program yearly. Gallery on the Go has provided 
engaging, interactive opportunities for students to broaden 
their creativity and interpretive skills through exposure to 
such artworks as abstract landscape painting and strobe 
photography. 

Gallery on the Go themes include: 

Harold Edgerton: The Inventor as Artist—Art 
and science merge in the dazzling and revealing stop-action 
photographs of one of the twentieth century’s most prolific 
inventors. 

A Sense of Place—Wniters and geographers give 
us different perspectives on our place in the world, and so 
do these artists. From Realism to Abstraction, symbols to 
fantasy, art helps us understand our own sense of place. 

Living with the Earth—Environmental issue con- 
tinue in the forefront of the news. Use thought-provoking 
imagery to explore how humankind interacts with the natu- 
ral environment. 

Puzzles and Daydreams: Art Works for 
Thinking—Stimulate creative and critical skills with these 
intriguing images. Included are lesson plans for helping 
students develop four different approaches to thinking. 

Telling Stories in a Moment—Some artists can 
spin a tale in the blink of an eye, and their paintings and 
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photographs serve as a springboard for vivid storytelling. 
Use your powers of perception and imagination to interpret 
these stories about people and their relationships with their 
surroundings and each other. 

Gallery on the Go can be rented by schools or 
community centers for a six- to eight-week residency. 
Supplemental programming includes a teacher workshop, 
tours conducted by Museum guides, a resource notebook, 
and a visit by one of the artists in the exhibition or a certi- 
fied Museum Guide. The long residency program allows 
teachers an opportunity to develop curricula around the 
gallery theme. 

DeCordova provides additional educational support 
to schools in the region and across the nation. The Museum 
has concluded a five-year-long collaboration with Harvard 
Project Zero and The Underground Railway Theater on the 
Art Works for Schools: Thinking and Learning Through 
Art intensive teacher-training project. The program focuses 
on four powerful forms of critical and creative thinking that 
can enhance learning in many other areas of the school cur- 
riculum: English Language Arts, Mathematics, Science and 
Technology, and History and Social Science. Art Works for 
Schools teaches high-level thinking by looking at visual art 
and engaging in theater activities. Designed primarily for 
grades 3-8, but used by teachers of younger and older stu- 
dents as well, Art Works for Schools has been created for 
classroom teachers to use in conjunction with their regular 
curriculum. Art specialists will find that it adds credibility 
and a new dimension to the study of art. Kits containing 
detailed lesson plans, pictures of practice, indicators of stu- 
dent comprehension, teaching tips, slide sets, and a 30- 
minute introductory video can be purchased through 
DeCordova’s Education Department by calling 781/259- 
3603. 

For more information about either of these pro- 
grams, visit our Web site at www.decordova.org and click 
on “Education,” or call Laura Howick, Manager of 
Outreach Programs, at 781/259-3604. 


The in-thing to carry on the school bus is a musical 
instrument. (Well, you can leave the piano at home.) Did 
you know that the Lincoln After School Music Program 
(LASMP) has been in existence since 1978? Now under 
the direction of Howard Worona, private lessons and 
ensembles can be heard before and after school on the 
campus. At the moment 170 students are taking advantage 
of this well-organized program. The third trimester takes 
place from March 3 to May 19. 

The preferred way to register is on_ line: 
http:/./www.lincnet.org/music/homepage.html. After you 
fill out the form Mr. Worona will get in touch with you. 
Information on instrument rental is on the internet as well 
as lesson fees and ensemble tuition. 

The goal of LASMP is to “enhance and expand the 
role music plays in the lives of the Lincoln student.” The 
program uses rooms on the Lincoln campus for musical 
study and individual and ensemble performance. 
Currently there are seventeen professional musicians 
instructing beginning and advanced students in both 
instrumental and vocal musical pursuits. 

Although volunteers from the Lincoln After School 
Music Council oversee the program, the Director is a 
music teacher in the Lincoln Public Schools, responsible 
specifically for instruction on the Hanscom campus. (Mr. 
Worona also runs a similar program at Hanscom Middle 
School.) 

LASMP’s offerings include private lessons at all lev- 
els of proficiency. Group playing in ensembles is encour- 
aged and students are placed with others of similar ability. 
Children studying privately are encouraged to consider 
joining one of these groups. 

The ensembles include: 

The LASMP Orchestra (practices on Thursday a.m. before 

school) 

The Junior Orchestra (currently not meeting, but will be 

- convened when the demand is indicated) 

Rock Ensemble 

_ Jazz/Pops Vocal Ensemble 

| LASMP 1s especially interested in enrolling more stu- 
dents in the Jazz/Pops Vocal Ensemble, our newest group. 

Parents are expected to be active participants by getting 


(material gathered by Betty Smith) 


Lincoln’s After School 
Music Program 


children to lessons and picking up as well as helping the 
children set aside daily practice time. 

Dates for recitals, to be held in February, will be 
announced soon. 

Students on the Hanscom campus also partake in 
extensive musical instruction and many are taught by 
LASMP teachers who also travel to the Base. Performing 
organizations at Hanscom Middle School include the 4th- 
5th Grade Chorus, 6th Grade Choir, 7th-8th Grade 
Concert Choir, Hanscom Falcon Select Choir, 8th Grade 
Chamber Ensemble and the Hanscom Concert Band. 
These organizations involve aproximately 80% of 
Hanscom Middle School students. 

Each of these organizations performed at a concert at 
the Hanscom Middle School on December 18th. On 
Thursday afternoon, December 5, The Hanscom Falcon 
Select Choir performed at the Base Chapel for the annual 
Menorah Lighting Ceremony, and on December 11, they 
sang for Alzheimer’s patients at Carleton Willard Village 
in Bedford. 

On Saturday, January 18, 2003 eighteen Lincoln 
Public School students will travel to Concord-Carlise 
High School to audition for the Northeast Junior District 
Festival. Auditioning for Orchestra: Laurie Wissler (vio- 
lin); for Band: Alexandria Vinica (clarinet); for Boys 
Choir: Matthew Bihis, Kurtis Carpenter, Jamie Dullea, 
Ryan Haley, Steven Martin, Jordan Nicholls and Spencer 
Pascuzzi; and for Girls Choir: Mandy Benoist, Katharine 
Butler, Jessica Fernandes, Tahra Jones, Audrey Mackey, 
Patricia Nelson, Meghan O?Neill, Meghan Phillips and 
Danielle Williams. Those students who are accepted will 
perform in a concert to be held at Lowell High School on 
April 12, 2003. 

On Wednesday evening, May 7, 2003 the Spring 
Concert for Grades 4-5 will be presented at 6:30 p.m. at 
HMS and on Wednesday evening, May 21, 2003 the 
Spring Concert for Grades 6-8 will be presented at 6:30 
p.m. at HMS. On Friday, May 30, 2003 students in our 
Concert Band, and older Choral Ensembles (Grades 6-8) 
will participate in the annual Great East Festival competi- 
tion at North Reading High School & Canobie Lake 
Amusement Park. 
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SQier 
SOO 


160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Professional, Caring 
In-Home Pet Services 


(4 Trusted, experienced professionals 

(4 Mid-day walks while you're at work or away 
(H Maintaining secunty of your home when away 
4 Medications and special diets 

Insured and Bonded 

All domestic pets loved and cared for 
Watering indoor and outdoor plants 
Collecting mail and newspapers 

Trained in Pet First Aid and Obedience 

H Reasonable rates 

References available 

© Year round services, weekends, holidays 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


reg 101539 ARCHITECTURAL 


WooDWORKING 
pon & CARPENTRY 


Professional, Caring In-Home Pet Services 
PO Box 352: Lincoln,MA 01773 


Call 781-259-1410 


e-mail peterdhiggins@msn.com 


Member - Pet Sitters International (PSI) 
Pet Sitters Associates, LLC 
National Association of Professional Pet Sitters (NAPPS) 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


781.259.0855 
Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 
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Sleeping in Car Seats, 
Is It Healthy for a Developing Spine? 


By Dr. Sara R. Panarello, Chiropractor 


It seems to have become a very common practice to 
allow, and even encourage, infants to spend extended 
hours in their car seat (outside of the automobile).What 
starts off as a simple trip to the store, where taking the 
infant out and carrying him/her around is more trouble 
than its worth, usually ends up as hours in the car seat for 
the child. Sometimes this may be done to promote sleep 
(“we don’t want to wake up little Timmy now that he’s 
asleep”) or sometimes to help eliminate colic symptoms 
or regurgitation. Most times, it just seems to be more 
practical and efficient to carry the infant in the car seat so 
as to have a free hand for all the other things that need to 
be lugged around. 

Whatever the case, it is important to address this issue 
from the point of view of the infant’s health and develop- 
ment. Spending long hours in a car seat poses a signifi- 
cant problem with respect to the anatomy/ physiology and 
biomechanics of the developing spine and body. In addi- 
tion, the infant is deprived from tactile sensory input and 
bonding with the parent by not being held as often. 

Anatomically, when an infant is born, the spine has a 
C-shaped curve, where the head is flexed on the chest and 
the hips are flexed. As the infant grows, it will then devel- 
op secondary curves (at the neck and low back). Even 
though these secondary curves don’t begin to form until 
the infant starts to crawl and then walk, promotion of 
these curves aid in development. When a child is secured 
in an infant seat, though, the primary curve is retained. In 
this position, the head and upper torso compress the res- 
piratory diaphragm over the abdominal viscera and short- 
en the iliopsoas muscles as the chest is flexed toward the 
thigh. This causes further pressure and deformation of the 
stomach, increasing the potential for the baby to retain 
gas, slow digestive peristalsis and decrease the ability to 
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effectively empty the bowel. 

From a biomechanical point of view, at rest the spine 
needs to be elongated and infants need to be able to move 
their limbs. They need to move their heads forward and 
back, right and left and twist their trunks from side to 
side. This encourages neurologic development of their 
flexor and extensor muscles, and also development of the 
secondary curves of the neck and lower back as they learn 
to flip, sit, crawl and eventually walk. Restricting a child 
in the flexed posture of a car seat is more likely to induce 
subluxation and muscle asymmetry. 

Finally there is the issue of bonding with the child. 
Less time spent in a parents’ arms means less time that the 
infant has sensory input from touch, less time feeling and 
hearing the maternal/paternal heartbeat, and ultimately 
less stimulus for the emotional centers of the brain. This 
especially poses a problem for an infant that is not being 
breast-fed. 

So what to do? Obviously using common sense pre- 
vails. If you know that you are going to be rather “quick” 
while running an errand, then there is no problem with 
leaving the child in the car seat (even though taking him 
or her out may help save YOUR back and shoulder..but 
that is another topic). If, on the other hand, you are aware 
that you will be spending time—and even 20 minutes 
qualifies as “time”— in a particular place that is child 
friendly (ex: waiting rooms, low traffic areas, friends’ 
homes, etc.) then choose to take the infant out of the car 
seat. At this point you can carry the child in your arms, 
use a sling, or have a favorite infant blanket on hand that 
you can place on the floor and lay the child down on. 

Simple solutions to ensure the health and well being of 
your child! 
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MscRAE TUN NICLIFFE 


S)ONELAN'S 
waa SUPERMARKETS See 


Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement Visit Our New-Look Fish Dept. 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs -Always Fresh 
-Delivered Daily 
SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN by Captain Mardens 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets ; i ; 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
978-369-3388 Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe IV Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


f h h h walking through 


ENGLAND'S ANCIENT LANDSCAPES 


For seven days in May we invite you to join Muriel and Bob Mozzi as they 
walk on trails through Wiltshire's landscape left almost untouched since pre- 
history and the iron age: 


Avebury, Marlborough Downs 


The southern Cotswolds are also on our route. Here, moving ahead in time, 
the group will explore Roman Era remains and walk along Roman roads. 
Villas, villages and extraordinary churches, financed by the woolen trade of 
the 14-17th centuries, will enchant the eye as we walk along trails and and 
bluebell-edged streams among the romantic Cotswolds Hills. 

Roman Corinium, Coln Valley, Sapperton and the Slaugters 


14 - 21 June, 2003 
Price: $2300 plus air 
maximum 10 people 


For complete details stop in or call: 
The Travel Station, 2 Lewis St, Lincoln 781-259-1200 
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This article appeared previously in a recent issue of The Dispatch. 


Capt. William Smith — 
No Respect 


By J. Michael Ryan 
Historian Lincoln Minute Men 


Rodney Dangerfield made famous the quip “I 
don’t get no respect” but Lincoln’s original Minute 
company commander might just as well have had the 
phrase coined for him. 

In 1904 during the 150th Anniversary cele- 
bration of Lincoln’s establishment, the great grand- 
son of Abigail (Smith) and John Adams, the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, provided the major event 
oration. He was proud to note that his main connec- 
tion to Lincoln was on the distaff side through his 
mother’s family (she a Brooks traced to Thomas of 
Concord in the 1630s and thus of Gen. Eleazer 
Brooks of Lincoln). Charles was a cousin seven times 
removed to the Brooks descendents in 1904 Lincoln. 

Now Mr. Adams noted that Mr. Wheeler writ- 
ing about Lincoln for Hurd’s “History of Middlesex 
County” stated that Captain William Smith, son of 
the Rev. William Smith of Weymouth, commanded a 
company in Colonel Nixon’s regiment at Cambridge 
in 1775...”. Adams further explained, “I have always 
understood that William Smith commanded the com- 
pany of Lincoln Minute-men. The Rev. William 
Smith of Weymouth was of Charlestown descent; but 
in some way became the possessor of a farm in 
Lincoln. He had a son, William and several daugh- 
ters, among them Abigail who became Mrs. John 
Adams. Presumably, the son settled on his father’s 
Lincoln farm; and, if so, he was, in 1775, a man of 
twenty-nine. Of him little is recorded. The name is so 
common that I do not feel assured the Captain 
William Smith of Lincoln was the brother of Abigail 
Adams. Such however, is unquestionably the Lincoln 
tradition.” 

Lincoln tradition? No respect!? Mr. C. F. 
Adams found, read and destroyed supposedly 
(according to an Adams family biographer) letters 
between William, his wife Catherine and his sister 
Abigail. It was thought that they were too private and 
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disconcerting to be kept or shared. It is a fact that the 
Smith family came to own the Lincoln land due to 
William’s marriage to Catherine Louisa Salmon and 
in purchase through her step-father William Dodge. 
Mr. Adams might have found more about Abigail’s 
brother in the letters among her and her sisters. It is 
interesting that these documents detail visits to 
Catherine and the Lincoln farm by not only Abigail 
but also a young John Quincy Adams, grandfather of 
Charles Francis. 

It is most likely that the Hon. Mr. Adams was 
too embarrassed by the life of William Smith to 
desire any formal or public acknowledgement of con- 
nection. But the facts (due to my six years of 
research) are clear and alas, Captain William Smith 
and Charles Francis Adams were in fact related! Thus 
it is my fervent hope that for Lincoln’s 250 
Anniversary, I might write the “incomplete” story of 
Captain William Smith (“The Everyman of Family 
Black Sheep’”’?) in order to make amends for the 1904 
slight and to provide a modicum of respect for an 
important role the man played in Lincoln’s history 
albeit briefly during an often exciting, adventurous, 
troublesome and humanly sinful life. 


LINCOLN FAMILY CHIROPRACTIC 


152 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
PHONE:(781) 259-8990 
FAX: (781) 259-0738 


DR. SARA R. PANARELLO 
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Barrett & Co. 
iC New Price! 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Designed for elaborate entertaining, this stunning Colonial residence has all the beauty, 
sophistication and amenities desired by the most discriminating buyer. Dramatic, yet refined 
with a 16’ arched window, providing wonderful light and views, 19’ foot ceilings, 5 bedrooms, 
5.5 baths and a fabulous home theatre. This unique property has a prominent setting with 
a 4-car garage and a lovely lot that is near conservation land. Located in one of Lincoln’s 
most sought-after neighborhoods: a smart investment at $2,195,000 


(op New Listing! 


Exciting 4 bedroom Contemporary/Colonial has engaging 
appeal and a floor plan to please. An inviting 2-story foyer 
sets the tone for upscale living comfort and fine entertaining. 
Features include: an island kitchen with grill that opens to a 
fireplaced family room and sunroom, a romantic master 
bedroom suite with fireplace, skylights, Jacuzzi and balcony 
that overlooks a pretty 2-story sun room. Many improvements 
and extras: all on a lovely lot accessed by a long, private 
driveway. $874,000 


Call for your confidential, no obligation, opinion of value. 
781.259. 4040 


eSotheby’s International e Jeannine Taylor e Audrey Cicchetti 

¢Realty Guild ¢ Avrial Young e Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director 
*RELO: Worldwide Relocation ¢ Mikki Lipsey e Helen Hopkins, Administration 
¢Who’s Who In Luxury Real Estate e Eleanor Fitzgerald 

“Unique Homes Registry www.barrettandco.com 
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Let’s Go To Australia 


By Tony Nylander 


I admit it — I love to travel — as do a lot of people in 
Lincoln! I also enjoy talking and writing about my tray- 
els! When Betty and I spoke about writing a travel arti- 
cle, with all the places I’ve visited it was still easy for me 
to decide on the destination — Australia!!!!_ I’ve been sey- 
eral times with another trip planned for May — I love the 
country as much as I love the people! _I know that it 
sounds so cliché-ish to say ‘it’s the people that make the 
country’ but it really is the case with Australians — they are 
so open and enthusiastic and helpful and full of life, I 
guess you could say they sparkle with life — and every- 
one is from Melbourne!!! 

Let me clarify that last statement! On my first trip most 
of the hotel and tourism officials I met in Sydney and 
Brisbane were from Melbourne. I mentioned this fact to 
my husband. Then on our second trip we found that most 
of the people we met in Port Douglas/Cairns area origi- 
nally hailed from Melbourne!!! Sort of like travelling 
around the US and finding out so many people are from 
Ohio! 

Seriously, Australia and its cities, islands and resorts 
are often on the award podium! The recent Travel & 
Leisure awards ranked Sydney as the World’s Best City — 
beating New York, Paris and London — very worthy oppo- 
nents! Sydney has now held the title for five of the past 
seven years. The island state of Tasmania also featured 


_ strongly in the awards as it was voted runner-up in the 


World’s Best Island category. Conde Nast Traveler 
Readers’ Choice Awards ranked Sydney as the top 
International City — Sydney finished ahead of Rome, 
Florence and Paris! And a recent Plog Research survey 
of Americans who have travelled abroad at least once in 
the past year ranked Australia the highest for ‘a future trip 
destination’ - Plog Research is a noted market research 
firm that has been consulting to the travel industry since 


_ 1974. What a stellar performance for the country! 


Neen eee wae —S ——_ 


While it’s common knowledge that Australians speak 
English, it’s not English as we know it! Australians have 
a unique colloquial language that can confuse visitors 
when they first hear it. From ‘fair dinkum’ to ‘cobber’, 
their colloquial language is common throughout the land. 
I'd love to say “Don’t worry, you do pick it up easily!” 
but I am still bowled over at times — most recently an 
Aussie friend, to show he agreed with me, said “bob’s your 
uncle.’ Sure, everyone knows that means ‘right you are’! 
Oh well, I have to admit that I do find it a bit easier than 
the Russian I’ve studied! 
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Australia in a nutshell 


Australia is a continent of adventure, excitement and 
awe-inspiring natural beauty. This diverse and exciting 
land boasts cosmopolitan cities, sophisticated nightlife, 
aboriginal culture, coral reefs, lush rainforest and unique 
wildlife. Australia is the sixth largest country in the world. 
It’s about the same size as the 48 mainland states of the 
USA and 50 per cent larger than Europe, but has the low- 
est population density in the world - only two people per 
square kilometer! 

Their 21,000 mile coastline is full of golden sand 
beaches, coral reefs and jagged shorelines. In the North, 
lush wetlands ripple with the movement of mighty crocs, 
while vine-draped rainforests echo with exotic bird calls. 
In the Red Centre, fiery deserts are sprinkled with cathe- 
dral canyons, giant monoliths and Aboriginal Dreamtime 
spirits! 

Australia produces 95 percent of the world’s precious 
opals. Coober Pedy in South Australia is known as the 
opal capital of the world. Its population is made up of 
more than forty nationalities and, with year-round 
extremes in temperature, more than fifty per cent of the 
population lives in below-ground ‘dugouts’. When visit- 
ing Coober Pedy, you can stay in an underground hotel! 


Sydney Impressions 


I never considered myself a city person — but I’d make 
an exception for Sydney! In a country of fantastic land- 
marks, it has two of the top ones with the Harbour Bridge 
and the Opera House — the Opera House is recognized 
from space remember!!! The city has a synergy...well, 
it’s easier if you just go and experience it yourself! 

The Sydney Opera House has a mesmerizing affect on 
me! I’ve snapped her from every angle and every venue! 
Is she just an attention-grabber? Well, yes, but this archi- 
tectural masterpiece is one of the most beautiful buildings 
in the world to me and millions of others. I’ve walked 
through on my own, taken a backstage tour as well as a 
front of the house tour, and enjoyed a few performances. I 
have to recommend that everyone take the backstage tour 
— I believe the tour gives you the opportunity to experi- 
ence the very pulse of the building — it did for me! 

Food is a major part of any travel experience and to add 


Continued on Page 27 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 


Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 
Ogilvie’ § Lumber ¢ Hardware 781- 894-1265 
: . M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Heating Oil Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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Let’s Go To Australia 
(continued from page 25) 


_ to the experience the location is paramount! There are 


some great places to eat in Sydney and Bambu is one of 
them — located in the overseas Cruise terminal, overlook- 
ing the Opera House and Circular Quay — imagine, enjoy 
great food and wine while sitting and watching the bustle 
of Sydney’s magnificent harbor! Highly recommended! 
The newest dining hotspot is Wildfire Bar and Grill, 
which offers seafood, Asian and grilled dishes using the 
Brazilian churrasco woodfire technique — it’s on my list 


_ for my next visit! 


Industrie — South of France is a funky (am I dating 
myself by using that word?) bar and restaurant by night, 
and a sophisticated breakfast and lunch venue by day. It’s 
located in the center of town — I’ve been told by my Aussie 
friends that you will see more locals than tourists here so 


_ this one is on my ‘YES’ list! 


_ The rest of the country 


There really is more to Australia than Sydney — and this 
time of year, an important factor to us is that our seasons 
are opposite — as I write this and see all the snow in my 


_ yard, it’s one o’clock in the afternoon in Sydney and it’s 


sixty-nine degrees - snow? Sun? Not a tough choice for 


_most people! In addition to its weather, Australia also has 
_ the incomparable Uluru (Ayers Rock), outstanding vine- 
_ yards, Aboriginal culture, the magnificence of Kangaroo 


Island and Tasmania, the Great Barrier Reef, the Great 


_ Ocean Road —I could go on but if I listed all Australia had 


to offer beyond Sydney, my article would be finished 


_ before I had a chance to quickly tell you about my recent 
_ trip to Adelaide and Kangaroo Island! 


I did enjoy Adelaide — it’s a quirky city - my hotel was 


_a converted fire station — I was even in the Fire Engine 


| Suite - it came with a fire engine in the room! You don’t 
| believe me? Check out its website - http://www.adelaide- 
| heritage.com/FireStation.html - a picture is worth a thou- 
| sand words in this case! 


However, I was antsy in Adelaide because I couldn’t 
wait to get to Kangaroo Island — the highlight of my last 
visit to Australia! 

A lot of people think that the only place to see Fairy 
Penguins is on Phillips Island, south of Melbourne — there, 
it’s all set up for the hordes of tourists with lots of bleach- 
ers — get out the binoculars to see! In Penneshaw, you can 


get off the late afternoon ferry and you can walk down to 
the beach just after sunset with a ranger from the National 
Park Service and have these little Fairy Penguins run, no, 
more like, waddle by you as they head up to their burrows 
for the night. Here there are no bleachers and more impor- 
tantly no hordes of tourists — but just like Phillips Island, 
this colony of penguins entertains whoever is watching 
every night! 

My days on Kangaroo Island were filled with surpris- 
es - we walked in fields with kangaroo — saw lots of koalas 
and wallabies and echidna and whales and dolphin and sea 
lions and fur seals but no platypus. Around noon one day 
we pulled up to the gates of this farm — drove for a bit and 
then were told to get out and go around the fence — lo and 
behold a delicious seafood barbeque lunch was prepared 
and served by our driver guides with more fine Australian 
wines (I did mention vineyards earlier, just not the fact 
that I had been to eight of them in two days)! After which 
we drove down to the Seal Bay Conservation Park where 
we walked with our guide among the sea lions on a beau- 
tiful sandy beach. We watched pups nursing, some play- 
ing in the surf, we saw old bulls bearing the scars of terri- 
torial disputes — and we witnessed a vast amount of caring 
by both our guide and the rangers — with the guides we 
were able to get close to the sea lions, always respecting 
their territory, but close enough to observe and on one of 
the young sea lions we noticed a plastic ring around its 
neck. Our guide told us that it wouldn’t break, and it 
would kill the sea lion - as it grew it would be choked by 
the plastic ring — they had seen it happen. We were all 
horrified and wanted to do something — our guide was 
quick to point out we’d all do more harm than good 
approaching a sea lion as it wasn’t used to us — so as we 
walked up the hill, one guide stayed back as a spotter and 
one guide ran ahead, and spoke to a ranger who quickly 
radioed for ‘the expert’ in these situations. A few hours 
later we got the good news by radio — the expert had 
approached the sea lion and was able to cut off the plastic 
ring. We all felt like we had a hand in this rescue opera- 
tion! 

Kangaroo Island is still unspoiled — like so much of 
Australia and I hope it always remains that way. Now, | 
have to go back to researching where I can find a Platypus 
in the wild when I go back in May! 
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Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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‘SNOW' THEY CALL IT 


"Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
"Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields, 
"Seems nowhere to alight..." 


That was Emerson, reaching out across 150 years to 
describe "the frolic architecture of the snow." Whittier, 
too, knew what winter was like around here: 


"Unwarmed by any sunset light, 

"The gray day darkened into night, 

"A night made hoary with the swarm 
"And whirl-dance of the blinding storm..." 


First chore, a path to the barn and the impatient 
animals. And then everyone worked "to break the 
drifted highways out," he wrote in Snowbound." 


"Down the long hillside treading slow 
"We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
"Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 
"Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
"Before our door the straggling train 
"Drew up, an added team to gain." 


A useful plus: if you and your oxen helped to clear 
the roads, it came off your taxes later. 


But perhaps the true philosopher was Eeyore (having 
winter housing troubles) who told Christopher Robin, 
"Of course, I've still got all this snow to do what I like 
with. One mustn't complain." 


contributed by Ruth Hapgood 


Eeyore is drawn by Sheila Williams, based on an illustration by Ernest H. Shepard. 


Appeared previously in The Lincoln Review 
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Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


Se ee ede i ee ue ee of 
P. ©. Box 339 145 LincoinRd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 


781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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ORGANIC PLANT HEALTH CA ORT & SHRUB 


@ LARGE SHADE TREE & FINE ORNAMENTAL PRUNING @ 
@ FERTILIZATION, INSECT & DISEASE CONTROL @ 
@@ HEMLOCK WOOLEY ADELGID CONTROL O@ 
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Dear Readers, 


As you meet and greet the people who have contributed to this issue, say thanks for sharing their thoughts and thanks 
for all the meetings they go to. You will probably say to yourself where is the L-S School Committee, the Finance 
Committee and others. What’s going on? Their intentions were good but those two committees are bogged down by 
the "State of the Budget" and sleepless nights. We did our best to contact all town government and other Lincoln 
organizations. Incidentally the Fire Department was the first to respond, of course! If we missed you, send material for 


the May issue. OK? 


Town Meeting is scheduled for Saturdays, March 31 and April 5 in Donaldson Auditorium. On Monday, March 31 we 
will go to the voting booths at the Schools. The structure of Town Meeting is to have budget material discussed on the 
first Saturday and the remaining business on the second one. 


A thank you to the Town officials, our readers, writers, and advertisers for support and encouragement. I thank my 
husband who had plowed through 40 pages of e-mails to put the issue together. We are now in our 27th year of publica- 


tion. 
Come talk with us at Town Meeting. 
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SERVICE 
CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
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dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
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A TREASURE CHEST ON ROUTE 2A 


By Palmer Faran 
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Treasure on Route 2A? You’re kidding! Of course the 
Minute Man National Historic Park might be considered 
a treasure. In fact, it is. But isn’t the Lincoln dump, 
excuse me, transfer station, right across the road? 
Exactly. Ever visited the swap table at the transfer sta- 
tion? Now there’s a treasure. 

The road from Concord through Lincoln is the his- 
toric Battle Road along which the soldiers and the 
Minute Men fought on April 19, 1775. Before the Park 
was created, the road had become filled with commercial 
development - an ice cream stand and a gas station, for 
instance. 

Lincoln established its “dump,” later “landfill” and 
now “transfer station,” on the south side of Route 2A. 
After all, where else would you place your dump but as 
far away as possible from the town center. 

Now the National Park has cleaned up that section of 
Route 2A, bringing it back to a semblance of the way it 
appeared two hundred years ago. However, the Lincoln 
transfer station still exists, hidden behind fields and trees 
and of course a gate. The driveway, with its gate, is 
unobtrusive and more that one determined trashgoer has 
driven blithely by. 

“Transfer” is the right word. The swap shed has 
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proved to be a treasure trove for residents. “One man’s 
trash is truly another man’s treasure.” 

Moving? Need to upgrade your lawnmower? Bring 
the old one to the swap shed. Kids grown up and out of 
the house? Take the stroller, doll carriage, toy wagon, to 
the swap table. Now that you’ve decided to go to the 
transfer station and have loaded up the papers, green 
glass, brown glass, clear glass, and plastics, might as 
well take along that bag of books that’s been in the back 
hall and bring it to the swap table. Need a new lamp for 
the bedroom? Before heading off to the store, check the 
swap table. A friend of mine found a nice one there. At 
one time an old sewing machine appeared in the shed. 
And back in the fall, someone spotted a lobster trap on 
the swap table. Huh? Lincoln is a long way from the 
seashore. On the other hand, a lobster trap has been 
known to make an unusual coffee table. No wonder some 
people have driven away with more that they brought. 

The old dump was a sociable place, especially on 
Saturday mornings when our local pols would arrive to 
campaign. The transfer station is still a sociable place, a 
good place to find a “treasure.” Hmm. Maybe I can bring 
over that overgrown magenta vase that Aunt Sophie gave 
us years ago. 
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distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres over ooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
* Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifesty e * Indoor Parking ips 


N ewbury Court 


For more information, call: 978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com tf Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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March and April Gardening Checklist 


By: The Staff of Stonegate Gardens 


Even if snow blankets the ground, there are 


things garden-starved New-Englanders can do to 
begin preparing for spring. If it’s really impossible 
to do things outdoors, focus on taking mental stock 
of your garden. Plan the things you will need to do 
when the weather warms up. Sharpen and oil tools, 
and tend to houseplants. Treat indoor plant pests 
with an organic product, don’t over water, and wait 
until temperatures warm up to do any transplanting. 


You can start flowering or vegetable seeds in a 
warm, sunny location in early March. Introduce 
a child to gardening by planting the seeds 
together and watching them grow. Remember 
that hot-weather lovers like tomatoes and zin- 


nias, will grow leggy if started indoors too soon. 


Once you can get outside, gently knock off any 
heavy snow bowing branches of ornamental 
trees and shrubs. Take advantage of the end of 
the dormant season to prune fruit trees and 
woody shrubs to a better shape, and to remove 
broken branches. If heavy pruning is desired on 
spring flowering shrubs, you will lose the flow- 
ers, SO you may choose to wait until after flow- 
ering has occurred to prune. Bring indoors the 
cut branches of forsythia, deciduous azaleas, 
cherry or quinces to force into bloom indoors 
(fresh cut stems placed in water). 

Some deciduous trees will become sappy as the 
weather moderates. You will avoid the mess if 
you wait until later to prune trees like apples 
and birch. If the ground is not frozen and you 
can dig, deciduous trees that are dormant can be 
safely transplanted. Do not transplant if the 
buds have begun to swell. 

Early spring is a great time to dig new beds or 
build raised ones and to fix or build paths, 
patios and arbors. Don’t be in too big of a rush 


to clean up existing borders. When the sun gets 
strong and the birds start singing, remember to 
expose the soil slowly. It is better to remove 
mulch and leaf litter a little at a time, so that 
plant roots still have some protection from the 
weather’s volatility. 

When the ground can be worked, it is an excel- 
lent time to transplant woody plant material 
(evergreen) and to move and divide perennials. 
Roses like to get into the ground early, so early 
spring is a good time to plant them. Prune 
established roses when the new growth is a 
quarter inch long, and always prune out dead 
canes. Cut partially dead canes back to just 
above a healthy growth point. 

Once the ground is thawed, you can loosen the 
soil in the garden being careful of the roots of 
the plants, and mix in compost, humus, and fer- 
tilizer. If using manure, make sure it is well rot- 
ted. Rake the beds level, and re-cut edges. This 
is a great opportunity to pull weeds...just think 
of the thousands of seeds that will be prevented 
from forming. 

When the ground is exposed and the weather 
warms, take a good look at your lawn for evi- 
dence of insect damage from the previous year. 
Apply spring fertilizer, and if mossy areas are 
present, apply lime. If you have the patience and 
weeds are not too prevalent, consider pulling 
them now. Think about whether you need to 
reseed or sod any problem areas. A core aera- 
tion is beneficial to a compacted, older lawn. 


Whatever you do, take some time to look closely 


at the swelling buds, changes in bark and stem color, 
and the strengthening sunshine. Soon it will be 
spring! 
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Barrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


incoln: Just Exceptional... 


Live in grand style in this impressive 14 room contemporized Colonial with its stunning and majestic spaces 
ideal for elegant entertaining and relaxed family living comfort. .Features include a dramatic double-curved bridal 
stairway, kitchen and breakfast room enhanced by wonderful natural light opening to a spacious family room with 
a handsome fireplace, an opulent master bedroom suite with fireplace and a fabulous lower level complete with 
home theatre, billiard room, wine tasting room, exercise room and au pair suite: a truly spectacular home in one 
of Lincoln’s most sought-after locations. $2,195,000 


“oncord: Riverbend 


Luxury Condominiums High Above the Assabet River— 
Riverbend offers a unique and exciting opportunity for 
sophisticated condominium living. One and 2 bedroom 
units available with interiors that have a wonderful sense 
of warmth and style with impressive trim detail, Pella 
architectural windows and enhanced lighting. Customized 
kitchens, private porches and underground parking. Walk 
to the health club. Designed to harmoniously blend with 
the serene surroundings and beautiful views. 

Starting at $409,900 


Call for your confidential, no obligation, opinion of value. 
781. 259. 4040 


eSotheby’s International e Jeannine Taylor e Audrey Cicchetti 

¢Realty Guild e Avrial Young ePhyllis Cohen, Marketing Director 
eRELO: Worldwide Relocation ¢ Mikki Lipsey e Helen Hopkins, Administration 
eWho’s Who In Luxury Real Estate e Eleanor Fitzgerald 

Unique Homes Registry www.barrettandco.com 
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The Child Athlete 


By Dr. Sara Panarello, Chiropractor 


Participation in sports should be considered to be a nor- 
mal part of a child’s development. Sports allow children 
to be active, help develop the musculoskeletal, cardiovas- 
cular and neurological systems, and allow interaction 
with other children in order to acquire a sense of sports- 
manship. As parents, coaches and guardians, though, we 
have are responsibility to ensure that we are making 
informed decisions about the sports that we choose to 
have our children participate in. This is especially true 
from a health perspective, in particular, for the growing 
spine/skeleton and nervous system. 


It is important to select sports and training levels that are 
age appropriate. Specific to the child athlete's spine it is 
necessary to be aware that bones are still in their forma- 
tive state. Primary ossification occurs at 3-8 years and 
secondary ossification centers fuse between the ages of 
14-25 years. Additionally, some bones, such as the 
sacrum, do not fuse well into the second decade of life, 
and thus may function as individual vertebrae depending 
on age. This means that the bones, still being considered 
"soft", are unable to withstand certain compressive and 
shearing forces. 


Subluxation or fractures can result from head impacts as 
experienced in football, soccer or martial arts, or from 
falling on the child's feet or buttocks as in gymnastics or 
cheerleading. Development of the normal spinal curves 
will assist in dissipating compressive forces or loads. 
However, athletics may induce concussive forces the 
body cannot adapt to, thus resulting in vertebral subluxa- 
tion complexes. Even the slightest hypomobility in joints 
can cause degeneration in 5-7 days, which becomes irre- 
versible in 2-3 weeks. Therefore the sooner care can be 
administered for the child athlete, and correct his/her 
subluxation, the less like likely they are to have life long 
patterns of ill health. 


In addition, many sports in which children compete have 
characteristic injuries which should be recognized. 
Become informed about the possible types of injuries 
that may occur with a particular sport, as well as ensure 
that the coach is doing his/her best to avoid situations 
where such injuries may occur. While most sport organi- 
zations are well maintained and have proper guidelines in 
place, it is still your responsibility as a parent to make 
sure that they are in effect. The injury patterns that occur 


in sports can be due to falls, collisions, repetitive motion, 
excessive loads on the spinal column and extremities and 
stressful body positions which can injure developing 
bones and joints. 


The sports in which lower back injuries commonly occur 
are gymnastics, weightlifting and football. A high num- 
ber of spondylolysis injuries (a stable fracture of the 
spine) are seen with gymnastics, diving, pole vaulting 
and collision/contact sports such as football, soccer, 
hockey, and lacrosse. Special attention should be given to 
the child participating in contact sports, especially when 
dealing with head injuries. As Emmett Smith has said: 
"Playing in a football game is like being in 30-40 car 
accidents". Take that into consideration, then multiply 
that by the number of games played per season, and then 
account for the fact that this is a child and not a 2001b 
professional athlete. -- On a personal note, I do not 
advocate that children should not participate in contact 
sports, only that they are the ones that need regular 
check ups (weekly if needed) in order to ensure that they 
are not causing early degenerative changes in their 
spine/body -- Finally, extremity injuries (ankle sprains 
being number one on the list) are to be considered in all 
sports, contact or non-contact. 


As a parent it is important to note that children will 
rarely complain of pain (unless there is an acute condi- 
tion, such as a fracture). The reason for this is simply 
due to the increased degree of ligamentous laxity that is 
present. Children’s ligaments can produce such a large 
stretch, that they are unlikely to trigger pain fibers. A 
similar "stretch" in an adult would not only illicit pain, 
but due to deconditioning of the surrounding tissue, there 
would also be soft tissue damage. Therefore it is essen- 
tial that you take note of all that occurs during a practice 
or game situation, or have the coach inform you if you 
are not able to be present. It will be up to you to monitor 
your child following any incidents and determine if they 
need care. 


Whether children are participating in contact or non-con- 
tact sports, a proper evaluation and care on a regular 
basis can keep them in the game and help to minimize if 
not prevent injuries leading to vertebral subluxations. 
Ensure the health of the next generation! IR) 
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“BE SURE TO 
PUT YOUR 
FEET IN 
THE RIGHT 
PLACE, THEN 
STAND FIRM.” 


-ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


WE HAVE A WIDE VARIETY 
OF SERVICES THAT 
YOU MAY NEED: 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
CHECKING & SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
MONEY MARKET ACCOUNTS 
AND TRADITIONAL, ROTH AND 
EDUCATION IRAS 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS LOANS 


TRUST AND INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES* 


ATM, INTERNET BANKING AND 
24-HOUR PRIVATELINE 
TELEPHONE BANKING SERVICES 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES* 


OPEN 7:30AM -4PM, MONDAY - FRIDAY. 
SATURDAYS, 8AM -12:30PM. 
DRIVE-UP SERVICE AVAILABLE 


*These services are not FDIC insured. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


152 Lincoln Road (781) 259-4890 
Member FDIC www.cambridgetrust.com 


Lincoln Center 
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Wise words. Holding one’s ground is important in whatever 
you set your mind to, including running a bank. 

Cambridge Trust Company has “‘stood firm” in our belief that 
a community bank with a personable and intelligent staff can 
serve customers best. We have placed our “feet” in the “right 
place” — Lincoln. We also believe that our brand of financial 
services, and our courteous and knowledgeable staff make 
Cambridge Trust Company just the right bank for Lincoln. 

Cambridge Trust Company is different. No doubt, you’ll 
notice the difference the moment you walk through the door. 
Maybe it’s our warm and cozy fireplace, our friendly and 
knowledgeable bankers, or our inclination to lend a hand in 
the issues that matter most to the residents of Lincoln. 

At Cambridge Trust you will also find a wide array of 
deposit and borrowing options, along with safe-deposit boxes 
and a 7:30AM office opening, that will meet your needs for 
convenience, flexibility, and long-term financial security. 
Whether you’re just starting out, raising a family, buying a 


home, coping with tuition, or living successfully in 


retirement, Cambridge Trust Company has the experience, 
knowledge, and service you deserve. 
We invite you to step into our new home — “feet” first, 


please. Discover for yourself how different a bank can be. 
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I’ve Got Good? News et Bad News 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Actually, the title of this column is a lie. I actual- 
ly have good new, better news, and a challenge. 

The good news is, the Minuteman Library 
Network (MLN) will be switching to a new comput- 
er system this summer. The better news is, we will all 
develop our computer skills with the switch to the 
new system. The challenge is, well, see above. 

First I have to assure everyone that this change is 
not being made whimsically. A bit of history. The 
MLN started off nearly 20 years ago using a comput- 
er system put out by CLSI. Anyone who was around 
then probably remembers the various, frequent disas- 
ters that forced us to change from that clunker to a 
system from DRA. (No need to know what those ini- 
tials stand for; it won’t be on the quiz.) 

DRA has been relatively benign and we would 
probably stick with it despite its flaws simply 
because it’s What We Know. However, in the current 
high tech climate, DRA got bought out by another 
software vendor, SIRSI, and the system as we know 
it has been orphaned. No changes or updates will be 
made to the DRA system we currently use and even- 
tually MLN would get left behind in the dust. 

Clearly change was in order. For nearly a year, 
teams and committees and assemblies studied other 
library networks, and other software vendors. The 
field was winnowed to three companies eager to take 
us on. We sat through a bunch more teams, commit- 
tees and assemblies. The decision was made last fall 
to go with a vendor called III, or Innovative 
Interfaces, Inc., based on that program’s features. 

While patrons (and, frankly, reference librarians) 
are primarily concerned with how easy the online cat- 
alog is to search, there were other issues to consider. 
Cataloging, book purchasing, and loaning books are 
all important functions of any library’s computer sys- 
tem. 
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Although the decision was made months ago, it 
was none too soon to start the switching process 
("migration", in network-speak). The network staff 
(primarily) and personnel from the various libraries 
have a lot of work to do to get ready for our own ver- 
sion of D-Day: June 23. In the process of migration, 
a lot of old data will be deleted from the database (the 
catalog, files of who has what out, what’s on order, 
and a lot more stuff). 

For library users, the biggest change will be the 
online catalog of MLN materials. While the MLN 
homepage and the LPL home page 
(www.lincolnpl.org) will look pretty much the same, 
the search screens will be quite different. We think 
they will be better, but we also realize that this will be 
a learning experience for everyone, starting with net- 
work and library staff. 

Over the next few months, all of us will be 
trekking over to the MLN offices in Natick for a 
whole lot of training. In a great flurry, various staff 
people will be training various other staff people until 
we all know Exactly What We Are Doing. 

At that point we will start an intensive program to 
show our patrons how to use the new system and its 
wonders. We realize that for some people the switch 
will be a mere blip on their radar, but for others it will 
be a sea change. 

In the latter category are those who are most com- 
fortable with our old-style "dumb terminals" (so 
named because they cannot be programmed, not 
because of anything the users do or don’t do). For 
those less familiar with a PC, mouse, scroll bar and 
the like, we encourage you to come any Monday 
evening for a bit of pre-training. Really, it’s fun! 
Come on down! 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


New Lincoln Listing- This incredible new house is 
beautifully sited on a simply magnificent hilltop 2 
acres in a very desirable Lincoln location. Built by Ken 
Eisner and designed by Janovsky/Hurley Architects, 
this 6,500 sq. ft. house is truly unique and remarkably 
dramatic. $2,495,000 


Lincoln-This stately Lincoln Colonial has very 
beautiful land and a top location. Tall trees surround 
this open well-landscaped property located on cul-de- 
sac. The interior is elegant & features large formal 
living room, banquet sized dining room, country 
kitchen, family room with fireplace & cozy den. Five 
bedrooms, huge recreation room, sauna and tennis 
court make this property a must see! $1,695,000 
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New Lincoln Listing- An elegant home that speaks to the pride 
of ownership! This gracious center entrance colonial features 
a generous and welcoming foyer, formal living, and dining 
room with true divided light, 12 on 12 pane windows, a brick 
fireplaced family room, an updated kitchen and four large 
bedrooms, in a convenient setting offering privacy and 
neighborhood. A treasure! $1,325,000 


2 eer, 
RRO 


Lincoln- This young center entrance colonial is beautifully 
sited on 1.8 acres in much sought after Lincoln location. The 
4500 S.F. interior boasts impeccable décor, fantastic gourmet 
kitchen, fire placed family room with access to screen porch, 
upstairs Rec room and more. The views from house are 
beautiful open meadows $1,225,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Groton- This exceptional Antique Estate, circa 1880, was 
originally the “Clara Endicott Sears House”. It is sited on a 
professionally landscaped, (originally by Frederick Olmstead), 
4.44 rolling acres, complete with a gazebo, pool, specimen 
trees, a privacy stone wall that is magnificent, and the first 
Groton School House #3, Later named the Lawrence School 
House. The living area (8,575 s.f.) has been exceptionally 
restored by the present owners. $2,975,000 


Lincoln- A Grand Estate perfectly sited on two acres in 
prestigious Warbler Springs. A perfect blend of contemporary 
and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and 
powerful. The seventeen room (11,900 sq. ft.) residence 
features: a two room dining room, a library with an octagonal 
reading room, a first floor guest suite, a home theatre, a hot-tub 
and a sauna. The formal landscape includes a pool and cabana. 
$2,895,000 By Appointment 


The Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


‘ Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Shelia Harding, GRI 
781-795-4017 Voice Mail 


Patti Salem, Buyers Specialist 
781-795-4018 Voice Mail 
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2205 FLODINTINE 
FRAMES 
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y : The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 
| 

2 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ | 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service | 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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Lincoln - On the Scale 


By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


It used to be, in the very olden days, that when 
we asked a neighbor how things in life were going 
the usual answers were 'okay', 'fine', and occasional- 
ly, in an evocation of rarely seen Yankee enthusiasm 
‘Quite well!' That was then, and the world has 
changed. 

A while ago, a good friend asked me 'How's it 
goin?' I innocently replied 'fine'. She looked horri- 
fied and shocked and grabbed me under her wing to 
whisper in the deepest confidence, "Don't EVER say 
that again!" Living in Lincoln has left me off the 
beaten path of hip-dom vocab, so I eagerly awaited 
her worldly explanation of my faux pas. 

"Don't you know what 'fine' stands for?" 
Obviously this was a rhetorical question because I 
clearly didn't. "You are saying that you are F - fed- 
up (or other f words can be substituted depending if 
the age of the user is above or below twenty-one), I 
- insecure, N - neurotic, E - emotional." 

Oh, I said to myself. I will obviously never 
answer FINE again. 

Doctors don't ask you how you are anymore. 
That wouldn't appear scientific. Some smart doctors 
at a smart doctors' convention someplace very 
warm, with sand and ocean and frozen drinks with 
bits of fruit and paper umbrellas in them (these are 
smart doctors, after all) decided they needed a dif- 
ferent way to analyze a patient's condition. 

They briefly considered 'Wuzzup?' but apparently 
there was an even smarter convention of beer adver- 
tisers sitting at the next table. When they heard that 
catchy phrase, they offered the doctors a free round 
of drinks and one hour of all the hula girls they 
could handle if the doctors would let the beer guys 
have the rights to that particular query. 

The doctors, thinking that one small word like 
that could never revolutionize the entire greeting 
vocabulary of a nation of over 300 million people 
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gave it to the beer guys for the seemingly great 
rewards. 

Suddenly, one doctor jumped up and yelled, 
"PAIN!" Everyone thought it was a reaction to a 
brain freeze from slurping the last daiquiri too 
quickly. Again, that shriek, "PAIN! How do we find 
out from our patients how much pain they are in?" 
The brightest on of the group quipped, "Why would 
we want to know that?" The most sober of the 
group, pressed on, "How do we gauge whether it is 
a lot of pain, or a little?" The obstetrician had the 
easy answer to this one, "If you can see the top of 
the baby's head coming out, it is A LOT of pain!" 

The questioning doctor, being female, dismissed 
the answer as irrelevant. "We could ask patients to 
rate their pain on a scale of | to 10. If they have no 
pain at all, then they answer one, and if they are in 
unbearable pain, we can assume they are in the eight 
to nine range." 

This method of communication seemed to have 
worked out fine until my pancreas started acting up 
and I landed in the hospital. 

First let me tell you a few things about pancreasi 
(I think that is the proper plural of pancreases. If 
you just assumed that an 's' was added to the end, 
you would be wrong because then it sounds like you 
are discussing pants and creases, or even worse 
pants, creases and asses depending on the hardness 
of hearing of the discussion participants.) 

The pancreas is an organ that sits somewhere 
behind your stomach. When it hurts in that vicinity 
and they rule out that it is your stomach, they say "It 
must be your pancreas". The poor pancreas gets 
blamed many undetermined ills in your body. 

Except if it is your pancreas, you are in big trou- 
ble because of all the organs in your body, your pan- 
creas knows how much undeserved blame it has 
received and when it is time to kick up real pain, 
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CLASSIC CONTRACTING 


20 Lewis Street 
Lincoln, MA 
781-259-8717 


New Construction 

Additions 

Kitchens 

All phases from design to finish, 
quality craitsmanship, 
professionalism, and most of all 


dependability that you can trust since 
1987 


Christopher Park 


Mass Construction Supervisor Mass Home Improvement Contractor 


Number 068841 Number 121832 
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that pancreas knows how to make fireworks go off. 
So, I'm in the hospital and the smart doctors 

(remember them? They're now back from the warm 

tropical island and have decided that it is time to 

torment me.) enter my hospital room. They are all 
smiles because they have this new pain scale they 
can't wait to try out on me. As an aside, pancreatic 
pain is the WORST pain imaginable. It is worse than 
if they did a mammogram to a male organ, and it is 
even worse that poking yourself in the eye, hitting 
your funny bone, slamming your thumb with the 
hammer, stubbing your big toe and banging your 
shinbone on a coffee table all at once. 

So they waltz in and ask me, "On a scale of | to 
10 how bad is your pain?" That day was one of my 
worst so I said '10'. Then I added, "If I was a dog in 
Texas, they would have taken me behind the barn 
and put me out of my misery by now." All the smart 
doctors nodded seriously and left. 

The next day, the pain was so much worse, so 
much more excruciating that when the doctors 
waltzed in I debated ignoring them completely. 
However, I knew they had fallen in love with this 
pain scale and would repeat their stupid question 
until I answered. "On a scale of 1 to 10, how much 
pain are you in?" (Important safety tip - if you see 
someone curled up in a ball, swigging straight tequi- 
la and chomping on the worm inside the bottle, it 
really isn't necessary to ask them how much pain 
they are in.) However, being the socially well-man- 
nered Lincolnite that I am, I politely screamed, 
"NINETEEN!!" 

They were very quick to correct me saying, 
"That isn't on the scale." I looked at them dumb- 
founded, "Guess what? Neither is my pain." 

I share this story with you for several reasons. 

1. Some pains of life cannot be measured on a 
scale of 1 to 10. 

2. It is not a good idea to act disrespectful to peo- 
ple who are giving you pain medication. 

3. It is not a good idea to even think about express- 
ing your anger towards another human using 
analogies of crushing any part of their maledom. 
This is specifically directed at anyone thinking 


similar thoughts towards Saddam Hussein, 

George. 

So, as you sit in Town Meeting reading this short 
fable because the discussion is dragging on over 
something that is important but forty-nine people 
have already expressed their opinions and your arm 
has gone numb from having it raised in the air for 
three hours waiting your turn to orate your own dia- 
tribe, I am with you in spirit fellow reader. I feel 
your pain over the state of Lincoln at the moment. 
How great is our pain over the problems in the 
budget? How upset are we over what is happening in 
our schools? How angry are we about all the other 
things that seem to be going wrong that need fixing 
and require money that we don't seem to have? We 
all feel this pain together! Let's share our pain. 

So I propose, everyone stand up and yell 'NINE- 
TEEN' right now and then come over to my house 
and I'll pour shots of tequila, with wedges of lemon 
and coarse salt, and I'll even give you my crunchy 
worm. 


reg 101539 ARCHITECTURAL 


WooDWORKING 
& CARPENTRY 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


a 
4 


781.259.0855 


Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 
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STONEGATE 
GARDENS &> 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Moss Basket Hangers * Pansies * Distinctive Flower Seeds 


Custom Wreaths * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 


We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 
Mulch & Loam Delivery 
Planting Services Available 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117) Lincoln, MA./ 781 259-8884 


f f f f walking through 


ENGLAND'S ANCIENT LANDSCAPES 


For seven days in May we invite you to join Muriel and Bob Mozzi as they 
walk on trails through Wiltshire's landscape left almost untouched since pre- 
history and the iron age: 

Avebury, Marlborough Downs 


The southern Cotswolds are also on our route. Here, moving ahead in time, 
the group will explore Roman Era remains and walk along Roman roads. 
Villas,villages and extraordinary churches, financed by the woolen trade of 
the 14-17th centuries, will enchant the eye as we walk along trails and and 
bluebell-edged streams among the romantic Cotswolds Hills. 

Roman Corinium, Coln Valley, Sapperton and the Slaugters 


14 - 21 June, 2003 
Price: $2300 plus air 
maximum 10 people 


For complete details stop in or call: 
The Travel Station, 2 Lewis St, Lincoln 781-259-1200 
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Poetry by Mary Terrell 


The air is full of falling snow 
trees hold it in their arms 
At times the wind blows 
through the branches 
lightning the burden 

before splitting brittle limbs 
The bowman sits 

in the crook of a pine 
waiting to clear the land 

of plant-eating deer 

who find themselves 

in the gardens of humans 


A bush rustles 

he tenses his body 

places the arrow against the string 
looks to his night facing the sound 
pulls back the arrow 

a brown head and neck appear 

the bowman aims _ shoots 


Blood spurts from the doe’s neck 
She tries to run 

Falling to her knees breath 
steaming from her nostrils 

down down she falls 

rolling her eyes spreading 

her body over the snow 
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Global Warming 


Fiery rays shine through 

shrinking ozone layers 

burns our skin until it smolders 
altering cells into an overgrowth 

of moles spreading deep in the body 


High temperatures melt icebergs 
Leaves turn yellow and crinkle 

the birdbath fills with splashing birds 
insects dig for water holes in the dirt 
forest fires erupt animals run 
people abandon homes 


Humans sit in air-conditioned rooms 
cars malls wait for cool air and rain 

to free them from sweltering heat 

Ignore photographs sent from the satellite 
showing the blue hole in the ozone grow 
and earth shrouded in greenhouse gas 
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Reclaiming the Land 


In a clear star scattered sky 

a full moon lights hidden places 
where They live 

eyes glow red between trees 
howling breaks out over rooftops 
humans shift in their beds 

wake then sleep again 

cats roaming in a yard 

prick up their ears 

dogs left out for the night bark 
at the howls settle themselves 
on lawns front porches in sheds 
most cats and dogs survive the night 
others are found in the morning 
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Professional, Caring 
In-Home Pet Services 


Trusted, experienced professionals 
 Mid-day walks while you're at work or away 
(4 Maintaining security of your home when away 
4 Medications and special diets 

Insured and Bonded 

All domestic pets loved and cared for 

© Watering indoor and outdoor plants 
Collecting mail and newspapers 

Trained in Pet First Aid and Obedience 
Reasonable rates 

AH References available 

4 Yearround services, weekends, holidays 


\ 
Professional, Caring In-Home Pet Services 
PO Box 352: Lincoln,MA 01773 


Call 781-259-1410 


e-mail peterdhiggins@msn.com 


Member - Pet Sitters International (PSI) 
Pet Sitters Associates, LLC 
National Association of Professional Pet Sitters (NAPPS) 
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160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


aE be 

Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 
Garden Supplies Sand 
Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 

California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


O gi Ivi e's Lumber ¢ Hardware 
Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 
Sat 7:30 - 4:00 
B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 


THIS ARTICLE APPEARED IN THE JUNE 2002 ISSUE 


OF THE FARRAR PONDER. IT IS REPRINTED WITH 
THEIR KIND PERMISSION AND THE PERMISSION OF 
THE AUTHOR, VICK! DOBROW. 


WOMEN’S ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


Old Town Hall Exchange Boasts 
Rich History 


We’re used to it by now — women achieving in 
fields as diverse as thought allows. But every 
Monday, as I drive 
7 toatl up Lincoln Road 
and park just feet 
from the entrance 
to the Old Town 
Hall, I enter a 
different world. 


The building, now 
on its third site, 
boasts a rich 
history. Built in 
1848 on what is 
now the 
approximate location of Bemis Hall, it hosted 
meetings of abolitionists, temperance supporters, 
peace activists, and lecturers on numerous topics. 
Today, as I walk up the few broad steps between 
the tall pillars, glancing to my left at the lightly 
staffed old-fashioned post office, c. 1890, I turn 
right. This is the Old Town Hall Exchange, 
established in 1963, which, like the building, has a 
rich history. It was inspired by an idea born long 
ago that, through similar stores around the 
country, has helped to bring women out of their 
once repressed state. 


Old Town Hall, photo by Ed Williams, 
1961, copied from Lincoln Old Town 
Hall Brochure 


In 1832, a group of well-to-do society women in 
Philadelphia met to discuss how best to help their 
genteel sisters who, through spinsterhood or 
widowhood had fallen upon hard times. Many 
had families to support. There was little open to 
them at that time and they were regarded as too 
well born and educated to enter the bleak factory 
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world. Not all of them could become 
governesses. What could be done to allow them 
to retain some pride while capitalizing on 


Women's Pavilion, 1876 Centennial, Philadelphia 


whatever skills they had — mostly needlework 


and other home skills — while protecting them 
from the crass world of commerce? 


The founders decided to open a “Depository” in 
a fashionable section of the city, to which women 
in need could, as anonymous consignees, bring 
their work. Stealthily, often heavily veiled and 
under cover of night, they would come. Goods 
would be sold there in the interest of the worker 
as opposed to the interest of the owners. This 
was an age of reform and volunteerism and the 
Depository was well received. Those who ran it 
developed organizational and retail skills and 
those who used it were able to fend off poverty 
and shame. 


At the 1876 Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, essentially a celebration of the 
Industrial Age, the German Pavilion, displaying a 
giant cannon among other wonders, sat not far 
from a Women’s Pavilion, at which women’s 
skills in the arts and music were highlighted. 
Queen Victoria sent an exhibit from London’s 
Royal School of Art Needlework, which included 
restoration of ornamental needlework and 
emphasized craftsmanship. This, as well as the 
representation of American Exchanges (formerly 
“Depositories”) caught the attention of women. 
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Some responses were positive, some not. 
Candace Wheeler liked what she saw and 
established an Exchange in New York where she 
later hired Elizabeth (Libbie) Custer, widow of 
the famed fighter, as secretary. But Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony had 
something further in mind when they stormed the 
platform where 
the exhibits were 
located — to 
demand the vote 
and equal legal 

_ rights for 

/ women. 


The display of 
items such as 
silk tapestries, 
fans, decorated 
_ menus, and 
painted china 
and the idea of 
women’s 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. entrepreneurship 
Anthony, 1876 Centennial Exhibition spurred the 


growth of 
Exchanges. By the end of the 19th century over 
72 Exchanges dotted the country and their 
mission had expanded. 


From the New York Exchange came the idea of 
opening up Exchanges to women of all classes, 
not just the genteel. Cooking schools, dining 
rooms, and reading rooms were frequently added. 
The St. Louis 
Exchange discounted 
four-cent lunches 
for working class 
women. New 
Orleans offered a 
“créche” or day care 
facility. Cincinnati 
established a 
catering service and 


Butter Press of Dreaming lolanthe, 
Women’s Pavilion 
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offered furniture and lunch baskets for sale. 


Charles Elliot, in the New York Evangelist, in 
1882, said women’s work outside the home made 
them, “unfit to be the helper and companion of 
man.” Women were, even then, accused of 
“competing for men’s wages” and threatening the 
core of American society. Work outside the 
home was said to be, “antithetical to women’s 
delicate nature.” On the other hand, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman said, “The homebound woman is 
clogging the whole world.” Fortunately, the 
Exchanges came to be viewed as a compromise 
between such strong positions. 


Today, in a world so much more open to women, 
some Exchanges, including ours, in Lincoln, are 
doing well, while others are struggling to survive. 
Staffed totally by volunteers, our one-room store 
attractively displays a wide variety of objects 
made at home, mainly, but not exclusively, by 
women. Pottery and placemats sit side-by-side 
with spool dolls, spoons, and soaps. When 
children come in with pennies in hand to dip into 
the canisters of candy, or a consignee proudly 
delivers a box of scarves, or cookies and cakes, or 
neighbors meet and chat about the latest garden 
club meeting or PTA function, I can almost hear 
the back door opening followed by the whoosh of 
hooped skirts. The vapors of past and present 
surround me and I am at one with my sisters. 


Sources 


1. Sander, Kathleen W., The Woman’s Exchange 
Movement 


2. Weymouth, Lally, America in 1876 
VICKI DOBROW 


DeCordova Welcomes Spring 
with New Exhibitions 


Tools as Art: The Hechinger Collection 
March 8 — May 25, 2003 

This national traveling exhibition celebrates the 
amazing variety of twentieth-century art that represents 
or incorporates tools and hardware. The collection was 
formed by John Hechinger, Sr., Chairman of the Board 
of the Hechinger Company chain of hardware stores. As 
a way to enliven the company’s new headquarters, 
which opened in 1978, Hechinger began installing art- 
works that fit the theme of his business. He thought that 
the display of this art in the workplace was a fitting cel- 
ebration of the products his company sold, the impor- 
tance of his employees’ work, and the “intrinsic beauty 
of the simple objects that they handled by the tens of 
thousands.” 

The over 375 works by 65 artists include sculp- 
tures of tools in wood, glass, metal, paper, and stone; 
constructions of found objects and building materials; 
and paintings, prints, and photographs that depict tools 
of all sorts. 


The Pig Wings Project by the Tissue Culture & Art 
Project 
March 8 — May 25, 2003 

In 2001, the Tissue Culture & Art Project—a 
group of artists from Perth, Australia—were invited by 
the Tissue Engineering & Organ Fabrication Laboratory 
at Massachusetts General Hospital and Harvard 
Medical School to be artists-in-residence. They 
embarked on a program to create the first-ever wing- 
shaped sculpture using living pig tissue. The Tissue 
Culture & Art Project deals with serious ethical ques- 
tions regarding objects that are partly alive and partly 
constructed, and when animal organs are transplanted 
into humans. 


Street Portraits, 1946-1976: The Photographs of 
Jules Aarons 
March 8 — May 25, 2003 

This retrospective exhibition of some 65 vin- 
tage prints of Boston photographer Jules Aarons 
includes black and white images shot on the streets of 
Boston, Paris, England, India, South America, and 


Japan. Aarons, a Boston University physicist who 
taught himself photography, took pictures from the late 
1940s to the mid-1970s of street life in the tradition of 
photographers such as Henri Cartier-Bresson and 
Lisette Model. 

Jules Aarons first exhibited his photographs at 
DeCordova Museum in 1951. He also served as a pho- 
tography instructor at DeCordova’s Museum School in 
the early 1950s and was a curator and consultant on 
several photography exhibitions. 


Landscapes Seen and Imagined: Sense of Place, Part 
II 
March 15, 2003 — Summer 2004 

Part II of a group thematic exhibition on the 
theme of landscape selected from DeCordova 
Museum’s Permanent Collection, this show explores a 
host of issues concerning the representation, perception, 
and meanings of space and place in Modern and con- 
temporary American art. This exhibition includes 
prints, works on paper, sculptural reliefs, and photo- 


graphs. 


General Information 

DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday through 
Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday holi- 
days. Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior citizens, 
students, and youth ages 6-12. Children age 5 and 
under, Lincoln residents, and Active Duty Military 
Personnel and their dependents are admitted free. The 
Sculpture Park is open year round during daylight hours 
and is free. The Store @ DeCordova and the School 
Gallery are open Monday through Thursday, 9:30 am to 
7:30 pm, Friday through Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 pm, 
and Sunday 11:30 am to 5:30 pm. The Café @ 
DeCordova is open Wednesday through Sunday, 11 am 
to 3 pm. Free guided public tours of the Museum’s main 
galleries take place every Wednesday and Sunday at 2 
pm. Free tours of the Sculpture Park are given on 
Saturday and Sunday at 1 pm from May to October. 
Visit www.decordova.org or call 781/259-8355 for fur- 
ther information. 
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RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 


Lincoln - Enchanted turn-of-the century 9 room, 4 bedroom southern exposure 
Farmhouse beautifully updated on 2+ acres. This home features 3 fireplaces, a 
sn AO new mahogany wraparound porch, perennial cutting garden, and screened - in 
Penny Cotoni Susan Law rear porch with large deck and bluestone patio all with meadow views. Barn 
781-259-1070 781-446-0814 with loft, 1 car bay, and | horse stall. $1,295,000 


Town of Lincoln Market Share 
#1 @ 57.1% 


Karen Paradies Diana Smith 
781-446-0747 781-259-1822 


Carison Hammond GMAC 
3.8% 


J. M. Barrett 
12.1% 


COLOWELL BANKER All Other Firms 


$7.1% 9.1% 


Lois Tetreault Elinor White 
978-897-5264 781-259-0634. 


Landvest 
2.2% 


ReMax Walden Country 
15.7% 


MLS Dollar Volume Data 1/1/02 - 12/31/02 
All Other Firms represents 13 firms, each with less than 3% total market share 


This representation is based in whole or in part on data supplied by MLSPIN. Neither the Realtor Board nor its MLS guarantees or Is 
Jeff Morgenstern in any way responsibie for its accuracy. Data maintained by the Board or its MLS may not reflect all real estate activity 


Sr. Vice President 
508-383-0241 


Lincoln - This spacious Cape awaits a new family to enjoy Lincoln - This lovely Village Colonial features eight rooms, 
its terrific back yard and low traffic street. Great eat-in three bedrooms, three full baths, beautifully landscaped 
kitchen opens to a 24x14 three season porch with a gas fire- grounds with irrigation system. Current dance studio with 
place. Ten rooms, four bedrooms, two baths, walk-in cedar hot tub and full bath. Peaceful country haven. 
closet on the second floor and a playroom in the basement 

$649,000 


$819,000 


Lincoln - This wonderful custom built Ranch on 2 plus acres Lincoln - Lots available in prime area abutting 100+ acres 

features a large eat-in kitchen wtih lots of cabinets, central air of private conserved land/trails. These properties offer 

conditioning, 20x20 three season room, walk out lower level, special opportunity for estate settings. 

nine rooms, 4 bedrooms plus study and 2 1/2 baths. $950,000-$1,450,000 
$769,000 


Working with Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage, 
the two most important decisions we will make together are 
the pricing of your home and the marketing plan for exposing your 
property to the largest pool of qualified buyers. 


25 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
781-259-1100 
www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


For Pre-Approval Call Zachary Assarian At 
New England Moves Mortgage 617-407-3989 


ea 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


Trustees of the Lincoln Public Library 


Emily Althausen, Chair 


Over more than a hundred years, the Lincoln Public 
Library has developed into a true community center. 
Books are important, of course (and videos, magazines, 
CDs, DVDs, puppets, tax forms...) but the opportunities 
for growth go far beyond the material goodies to be 
found there. The staff, residents, Friends of the Library 
group and the Trustees make possible an impressive 
array of programming for all ages of residents, from 
babes in arms to the more mature. Some examples: 
¢ Classical Jazz on Wednesday evenings 
¢ Friday morning book discussion group (Theme this 

year: World War II in fiction) 
¢ Story hours for the young ‘uns 
¢ Book club for older elementary school readers 
¢ Sing-a-long programs for the whole family 
¢ Bedtime stories for jammy-clad kids 
¢ Amazing array of art in the gallery, changing month- 

ly—oils, watercolors, photographs, and much, much 
more 
¢ Talks by local residents on varied topics: winemak- 
ing, Nazi-stolen art, books as lifelong companions 
¢ A huge variety of hands-on crafts for youngsters, 


from origami to masks 

Computer training on using the web, searching for 
books and articles, etc. 

Database of the Week (examines some of our online 
electronic offerings more closely) 

Half a dozen live, beautiful and fascinating owls 
Also live bees and snakes 

Historic reminiscences of Lincoln folks and their 
houses 

Book discussion preparation for Friends-sponsored 
trips (currently, barging on the Thames 
Holiday-themed children’s programming (Halloween, 
Winter carnival...) 

Lincoln Historical Society exhibits on “Lost Lincoln” 
and the Lincoln Mohawks 

Local authors (Barbara Stecher, Amalie Kass) 
Summer reading program for children of all ages 
School vacation week extravaganzas with programs 
and crafts 

Art objects displayed in glass case (carved birds, 
ceramic animals, lots more) 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-S000Mi7s te259-S292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Disjointed Impressions of Nepal 
By Toni Nylander, CTC, DS 


A young friend e-mailed to say he and some 
friends had a new trip in mind - climb Mt. Everest. 
Ever practical, he said all of them would be happy to 
make it to Base Camp and a bit above — a doable feat. 
The e-mail didn’t surprise me — I have a picture hang- 
ing on my office wall from their trip last summer — a 
group shot at a base camp on ‘Kili’ — Mt. 
Kilimanjaro. As I thought about his future trip, I kept 
seeing snapshots in my mind from my favorite trip — 
my first trip to Nepal! 

The people were pretty amazing. Overall, Nepal 
is known to be the land of the Sherpas — does anyone 
doubt that they are the bravest mountain climbers in 
the world? It is the land of the Gurkhas — consid- 
ered the finest fighters in the world. It is also the land 
of the Newars whose exceptionally fine and artistic 
craftsmanship abound, especially in the Kathmandu 
Valley. I met and have fond memories of all three. 
Someone I did not meet — the Nepal Yeti — he’s 
famous, though his very existence remains strongly 
questionable. Who is he? A giant, gorilla-sized hairy 
snowman that eats yaks and sheep. Only about a 
dozen people, including the father of Tenzing 
Norgay, the first Sherpa to conquer Mount Everest), 
claim to have seen it. Supposedly those who did spot 
the creature got sick and died within a few days. I'll 
have to tell my friend that if he wants to try his luck 
at spotting the Yeti, the abominable snowman is said 
to make random appearances around the Khumbu 
region in the foothills of Mount Everest. 

I was told to bring bandanas or a face mask Why? 
The trails can be very dusty and they come in handy 
while walking in Kathmandu when the pollution 
level is high. I remember the dirt in Kathmandu — 
there’s no sewage system unless you count the city 
streets as being one — garbage, dirt, whatever, collects 
daily in the streets and is routinely burned. The peo- 
ple, however, are always clean; their clothes may be 
worn but not dirty. We constantly witnessed people 
washing their clothes or themselves in the bodies of 
water around the valley. The people are poor but 
proud. Shopkeepers would keep watch by candle- 
light — as soon as a serious shopper or tourist entered 


their shop, the lights were turned on. 

I stayed at the Radisson in Kathmandu — I truly 
believed we had made a wrong turn when we finally 
came face to face with the Radisson at the end of a 
very narrow unpaved alley. This ‘alley’ was lined 
with little shops and businesses. Although we were 
bumping up and down in our seats, I did notice one 
of the shops offered internet services — with the time 
differences, a much better way to contact home! As 
we got off our transfer bus, the employees of the 
Radisson lined up inside the door. As we entered, we 
were given a damp cloth to ‘wipe the sweat from our 
brow’, numerous hands were outstretched to wel- 
come us to their ‘favored city’, and the last person in 
line presented us with a fruit juice to quench our 
thirst. Such heartfelt and genuine concern from these 
people! 

After we checked in, my roomie and I realized we 
had about an hour free — time to send e-mails home. 
The proprietors lined the street as we came out of the 
hotel. Unlike Caribbean ‘hawkers’, we were greeted 
with smiles and pleasantries and ‘may we show you 
anything?’ We were honest and said we didn’t have 
time to shop now, but we’d come back in the morn- 
ing for shopping - right now, we needed internet 
access. The proprietor we needed was not standing 
out in the street — one of the shop owners escorted us 
to his empty office while another went in search of 
him. What old fashioned courtesy! 

I remember going through ‘security’ for our flight 
seeing of Everest. One of the guys had a Swiss Army 
knife — it was confiscated by security with some 
mumbled promise of a safe return. Sure, I thought, 
how many truckloads of confiscated items would a 
small US airport have that have never been returned! 
Well, as we were gathering around our transfer van 
after the flight, one of the security people came run- 
ning over to us to return the knife — only our driver 
was not amazed by its return! 

Our itinerary was changed while we were in 
Kathmandu — seems several roadway demonstrations 
were planned by Maoist rebels for a day we were 
scheduled to be traveling to Chitwan so we left 
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Disjointed Impressions of Nepal 
Continued 


Kathmandu a day early to avoid any delays. During 
their seven year conflict, the Maoists seemed to make 
a point of ‘announcing’ their plans — it proves that 
even rebels are civilized. Now that they have agreed 
to a cease fire with the government, I’m hoping trav- 
el to the region not only regains lost ground but 
increases. 

The Royal Chitwan National Park is well known 
for safaris which are completely different from sight- 
seeing and trekkings. Chitwan is a natural habitat for 
fauna and flora. Elephants, one-horned rhinos, dol- 
phins, Royal Bengal tigers and other cats and animals 
live here with over three hundred species of birds. All 
these can be enjoyed by elephant rides, canoeing and 
guided jungle walks. We experienced all three. Our 
guided jungle walk ended as a wet t-shirt contest as 
we got caught in an unrelenting thirty-minute down- 
pour. While on our walk we noticed men carrying 
another man on a hand made stretcher. We were told 
this is common, the man was sick. Since there are no 
doctors in the villages it is not uncommon for the men 
of the village to carry a sick person for 8 hours or 
more to get medical attention for them. 

As we started our fight to Mt. Everest, I thought 
of “Into Thin Air” by Jon Krakauer — the very popu- 
lar book chronicling the disastrous 1996 Everest 
climbing season which exposes the hopes, aspira- 
tions, and the very human characteristics of some of 
the climbers. How high would we fly? Would we fly 
over places were some of them died? Would I know 
if we did? I found myself holding my breath as we 
got closer — our pilot pointed out a base camp — which 
one? Now I can’t remember. My eyes misted, I was 
overwhelmed by the sheer beauty in front of me. Our 
plane held fourteen people. The pilot let us, one by 
one, come up and stand by him. We all had window 
seats but the panoramic view we had standing behind 
the pilots was just amazing. I have been flight- see- 
ing in New Zealand but the majesty of Mt. Everest 
put everything I saw in New Zealand to shame. It 
was like comparing Sandy Koufax to a Little League 
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pitcher. I don’t remember anything we did the rest of 
the day, I was on such a high! 

We went to see the Monkey Temple. It didn’t hold 
my interest. As we walked to the Temple I was mes- 
merized by the two burning funeral pyres on the 
opposite side of the river from us and I wanted to stay 
and watch the third pyre. One of our guides 
explained that they were waiting for the oldest son to 
come and start the ceremony — the oldest son must 
light the pyre on which his father was laid to rest. 

Pokhara, the Lake District of Nepal, a tropical val- 
ley of endless scenic and azure lakes is in the fore- 
grounds of majestic snowy mountains. Pokhara con- 
tains my favorite Nepalese hotel, The Fulbari — a 
five-star hotel in a third world country! My room 
overlooked the Anapurna Range — so much beauty, I 
couldn’t wait to go trekking there! 

I believe the Sherpas to be the Masters of under- 
statement. To accommodate some of the people in 
our group we were told our ‘trek’ would be an easy 
one. The official ‘trek’ was easy. What they forgot 
to mention is that our bus could only bring us to about 
two miles from the start point of our trek. We’d have 
to walk up the hill to the start point. I’m sure we all 
thought, ‘no problem’. However, between our two- 
mile hike and the start of the trek was one very steep 
hill. Our Sherpas formed a human rope to pull us very 
slowly and methodically up the hill. I don’t remem- 
ber moving my legs too much. I just remember giv- 
ing my hand to one Sherpa who seemed to effortless- 
ly toss me to the next Sherpa who repeated the action 
until I was handed over to our group leader at the top 
of the hill. The Sherpas are a quiet people who seem 
to know what you need before you do - a hand slips 
under your elbow to support you before you slip — a 
walking stick is handed to you before you come to the 
rocky ground — are they psychic? Or have they done 
this walk so often they just know! My friend and I 
tried to get the ‘life story’ out of our Sherpa guide. 
We didn’t succeed but, finally, after sharing some 
chewing gum, he talked just a bit, telling us how 
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many brothers and sisters he had and how good his 
parents were. 

Shopping in Nepal is an acquired art. Shop early 
in the day, I was told and bargain. I, however, see all 
the poverty and I cannot bargain. It’s not that I want 
to overpay, I’m just so afraid they’ll agree to some 
ridiculous price that doesn’t nearly cover the crafts- 
manship and time that went into the item. While 
most of the group went shopping in ‘downtown’ 
Kathmandu, I was quite satisfied to shop in my little 
street outside the Radisson. My friend who ran the 
local Internet service was very pleased when we 
stopped and we told him what we wanted to buy. He 
took us to shops where he thought we’d find what we 
were looking for and basically let the proprietor 
know we were his friends. “Come back to my shop 
when you are through. I will make tea.” With an 
invitation like that, of course, we returned to his shop 
and showed him what we had bought. And when we 
mentioned what we were missing, he went out and 
did some ‘scouting’ for us and reported back. There 
was no pressure to buy, just a very genuine wish to 
help. The prices on everything were so low, we bar- 
gained just slightly, knowing it would hurt their pride 
if we didn’t. We tried to tell ‘our Internet friend’ that 
the prices were just way too low and they should 
raise them a bit, but to them the prices seemed very 
high. I’m sure my talk did no good but it did make 
me wonder how many other people gave him a sim- 
ilar lecture! I came home with pashminas, silk paint- 
ings, teas, and so many little things to give to family 
and friends. I don’t believe I spent much more than 
$100.00. 

I'll have to ask my friend to check out that new 
Cyber Café at Base Camp! 


CUT OUT THIS AD! 
It Is A $2.00 COUPON Toward 
A Fish Purchase 


SJONELAN'S 


wae SUPERMARKETS Sum 


Visit Our New-Look Fish Dept. 
-Always Fresh 
-Delivered Daily 
by Captain Mardens 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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SIGRID OLSEN 
CUT LOOSE 


HABITAT os 
PUTUMAYO 
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FLAX SS 
TOTEM 


MOMENTUM 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
LINICOLN BPOAD - LINICOLAL- MIA 


TEl- 259: O54¢4 


MsckiAE] Se E 


Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 


Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [TV 


KATHLEEN KEARNEY, OWNER OF KATLIN TRAVEL, ANNOUNCES HER 
NEW LINCOLN STAFF: 


TONI NYLANDER, CTC, DS - MANAGER 
NANCY ELICONE MARCOU —- TRAVEL CONSULTANT 
MARILYN FLYNN — TRAVEL CONSULTANT 


OFFICE HOURS REMAIN THE SAME — 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY — 830AM-500PM 
ADDITIONAL HOURS BY APPOINTMENT 


WE’RE CURRENTLY REMODELING — AFTER COMPLETION, WE WILL BE 
HOSTING AN OPEN HOUSE - 


a ee 


TRAVEL GROUP 
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COME IN AND SAY HELLO! 


781-259-3100/toll free 866-528-5462 
The Mall at Lincoln Station 


Running for Office 


(Only candidates running for a contested office were given the opportunity to send the magazine a statement.) 


Barbara A. Peskin 
Candidate for the Lincoln 
Board of Selectmen 


Dear Friends, 


I am running for the Lincoln Board of Selectmen. I seek your 

vote on Monday, March 31 to accomplish important work, criti- 

cal to Lincoln during the next three years. It will be a close race 
and every vote will count. Key themes I will address if elected 

Selectman: 

1) Ensure fairness and equity for all residents who have 
business with town government of matters before town 
boards. This is important because Lincoln residents have a 
caring commitment to the traditions of Lincoln and should 
be heard. The best public meetings I have attended were 
ones where Board members were willing to listen carefully, 
respond thoughtfully, and incorporate appropriately the 
ideas presented by residents at the meeting. We are all 
equal under the law; if we don’t follow law and procedures, 
we are in danger of giving preferential treatment to a select 
few. 

Stabilize our finances. I propose establishing a Budget Task 
Force. The Task Force would gather and analyze budget 
information from other towns to identify where we can 
streamline while maintaining our core services. We need to 
find ways to provide core services without continually rely- 
ing on overrides. By keeping our property tax rate down we 
will help keep Lincoln affordable for current residents at all 
income levels. 

Protect Lincoln’s natural environment. As a resident, I appre- 
ciate the work of the Conservation Commission, Lincoln 
Land Conservation Trust, the Rural Land Foundation and 
others who steward and preserve our conservation land. As 
Selectman, I will continue to support the work of residents 
and neighborhoods who aim to protect our natural environ- 
ment not only on conservation land, but in every part of 
Lincoln. 

End our susceptibility to 40B developers. High-density 40B 
developments are harsh on our environment and on town 
services and simply are the wrong answer for diverse and 
affordable housing in Lincoln. As Selectman, I will work 
with other towns and our state representatives to revise the 
poor legislation, even as we try to regain our 10% affordable 
housing threshold. 

During the next few weeks I hope to meet many of you. Please 
call me at 0770 or email me elect@BarbaraPeskin.com with 
ideas or questions or if you would like me to meet with your 
neighborhood, organization or group. My web site at web site: 
www.BarbaraPeskin.com/elect/ has more information about 
my goals, ideas and qualifications. 


Thank you very much for your support. 
Sincerely, 


Barbara Peskin 


Sarah Mattes 
Candidate for Selectman 


In 1976, my husband and I found ourselves moving to the 
Boston area to complete graduate school and fellowships. Our 
plan was to complete our studies, move around a bit, and final- 
ly to return to our beloved Colorado mountains. A call from a 
friend in this area led us to housesit in Lincoln for that first sum- 
mer. The summer job stretched to a year, with the following 
caveat- in addition to taking care of the house and dog that came 
with it, we were directed to attend Town meeting and the Bemis 
Lectures. It wasn’t long before we discovered the physical beau- 
ty of the town — its trails and fields — and the joy of living in a 
community that worked so hard to maintain that landscape. 

Our first Town Meeting was an eye opener and an introduc- 
tion to Lincoln’s political landscape. Any reader who has moved 
to New England from another part of the country will relate to 
our puzzlement at this form of governance. 

“You mean every voter gets to participate directly in deci- 
sion-making?!? “ 

I grew up in family where political participation and com- 
munity service were requirements, not options. So this oppor- 
tunity, offered by Town Meeting, was a dream come true. We 
were hooked and 27 years later, we have built a house, raised two 
kids, and purchased a cemetery plot. We were home. 

As the John Lennon song says, “Life is what happens when 
you're busy making other plans.” 

And what a wonderful life it has been. Lincoln’s communi- 
ty and social landscape has provided unlimited opportunities for 
my volunteer appetite — 4-H, Codman Community Farm, Magic 
Garden, Lincoln Nursery School, Strat’s Place, Lincoln School 
Foundation, School Advisory Council, School Building 
Committee, DeCordova Auction, and, of course all those years 
of soccer. My public servant self found expression on numerous 
Ad Hoc committees, as a Bemis Trustee, as a member of the 
Housing Commission, and has culminated with my greatest 
honor and joy, service these past 3 years on the board of 
Selectmen. 

When you read old town reports, you see that the challenges 
to our board, and to all past boards have remained essentially the 
same — land and money. We never seem to have enough of either 
and are struggling to protect both. 

Today, we face a very serious challenge posed by an intrusion 
of 40b development, continued pressure for cell tower construc- 
tions and by a very precarious national and state financial situa- 
tion. Change has occurred in the past, is occurring now, and will 
continue to occur. “No change” is not an option. There is no 
simple “quick fix” to any of these challenges, but rather a need 
for thoughtful collaborations by all our boards to better under- 
stand the inter-relationship of our legal jurisdiction as we 
address development challenges, and creative proposals to taxa- 
tion that allow to finance what needs to be done, while being 
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Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


on’t Be Left Out! 


Submit now to 
our literary anthology 
to celebrate Lincoln’s 250th 


Focus on Lincoln in fiction, nonfiction, poetry, 
essays, black & white photographs or illustra- 
tions. Deadline: May 15, 2003. 


The Cottage Press 
P.O. Box 6135, 25 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-8771 
mahales@theworld.com 
Mary Ann Hales, Publisher 
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Sarah Mattes 


Continued 


sensitive to the those who are hit hardest by an increasing prop- 
erty tax burden. 

No single Selectman can solve any of these problems alone; 
rather we work together as a board, with skills and talents that 
complement and balance each other. Our role is first and fore- 
most one that requires a high degree of sensitivity to our limi- 
tations, is mindful of the jurisdictions of other boards and com- 
mittees, aware of the “diplomatic” opportunities inherent in 
each challenge. And, in the end, all proposals for problem solv- 
ing rest with all our citizens, on the floor of Town Meeting. 

The immediate and ongoing challenge for Lincoln, not just 
its boards and committees, but for all of Lincoln, will be to con- 
tinue to come together, with a presumption of good will and a 
commitment to the common good. We have almost 250 years 
of coming together for common purpose —caring for communi- 
ty and land. We must reaffirm that commitment which asks us 
to step outside of our immediate self interests and commit to 
acting “for the good of the town.” If we meet that challenge, we 
will secure another 250 years for this beautiful community we 
call “home.” 


2 
ooper § 
POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 
Service 


Celebrating our 10th year 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 


eS 
Sayan (978) 456-8875 


Town Speaks 


(All Town Committees and Organizations were given the opportunity to submit a piece 
about a pertinent issue or just tell us what they are doing.) 


From the Moderator 


Participatory democracy has been alive and well in 
Lincoln this past year. A series of meetings last spring and sum- 
mer with representatives of town committees having significant 
annual expenditures, organized under the Moderator’s Team 
Meeting format, led to the preparation of a first edition of a 
“users manual” outlining the annual budgeting process for use 
by town boards and committees. There was also the State of the 
Town Meeting this fall, organized by the Selectmen and attend- 
ed by several hundred citizens; and an initial presentation to the 
Town at a public meeting in November of the report of the K-8 
School Task Force, following intensive work by the Task Force 
since early last winter. Finally, the Housing Task Force has pre- 
sented a report on various strategies for increasing affordable 
housing for Lincoln. All of these reports and meetings represent 
a considerable amount of hard work by citizens volunteering 
their time and talents, to the great benefit of the Town, in the 
best tradition of Lincoln. 

With respect to the forthcoming Annual Town Meeting, 
there are some nine articles in the warrant submitted through the 
citizens’ petition process, requiring a limited number of regis- 
tered voters to sign the petition, in order to get the subject before 
the Town Meeting. While some towns may allow “sense of the 
meeting” resolutions without a specific article in the warrant, 
this has not been the Lincoln practice. The petition articles in 
the warrant cover a variety of subjects — property tax relief; the 
Hanscom airport, by-law amendments relating to additional 
open meeting law rules, and town lighting; peace proposals and 
other messages to be sent to our national government. 

Once the procedures for getting the subject of the citi- 
zens’ petitions on the warrant are complied with, they are treat- 
ed just like any other article sponsored by Town boards. This 
is in the best tradition of the New England Town Meeting, 
when neighbors get together to discuss the important issues of 
the day, even if they are remote from the more local concerns 
of Town. government. I look forward to spirited discussions of 
these articles. 


Board of Selectmen 


Over the course of the past year, the Board of 
Selectmen has been addressing questions of policy, budget and 
process. Our policy questions include: 

-What is the right level of service for the community? 

-Can the Town afford to pay to sustain today’s level 

of services? 

-If service reductions are required, which services are 

most critical to preserving a high quality of life? 

What is the best gauge of what the Town wants and 

how much it is willing to pay for what it wants? 

-How do we protect the Town from unwanted devel- 

opment that undermines Lincoln’s character and elim- 

inates diversity in our housing stock, while allowing 
reasonable growth and a desirable level of commer- 
cial services? 

-How can we better identify our land use and other 

objectives and organize our resources to achieve 

them? 

-How can we best engage our citizens in helping 

shape our policies and budget. 

These are the discussions that dominated the agenda 
of the Board of Selectmen in 2002 and have shaped our pro- 
posals that will be presented for your vote at our March 2003 
Town Meeting. 

Our discussions of process led us to acknowledge that 
increasingly complex governance issues, land management 
concerns and an ever-changing fiscal landscape make it hard 
for any citizen to keep fully informed and educated, and posed 
a special challenge to our board. We have sought new ways to 
open communication between the town boards and citizens. 
Our most notable effort was to bring interim drafts of our pro- 
posals to the town for comments and feedback. The interim 
report took the form of the town wide mailing, “The State of 
the Town.” The follow-up discussions at The State of the 
Town Meeting last fall provided important guidance for town 
boards and committees as they developed their final drafts. 

These proposals are now finalized and appear as our 
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warrant articles and the budget. They are available on the 
Lincoln Town Website at: 
WWW.LINCOLNTOWN.ORG 
We urge the town to review these documents and 
come to Town Meeting to participate in the culmination of the 
yearlong effort to shape policy for our town. 


Lincoln Planning Board 


The Planning Board consists of 5 elected members: Tom 
DeNormandie, Ken Hurd, David Ries, Ed Rolfe, and Dennis 
Picker. Ed and Dennis are leaving the Board as of the end of 
March, to be replaced by newly elected members. Debra 
Parkhurst is on the town staff as Planning Administrator, assist- 
ing the board and applicants. 

The Board is currently very concerned with changes in the 
character of our residential neighborhoods that are occurring at 
a fairly rapid pace. This is the result of development that is 
characterized mainly by construction of new houses built on 
“spec” by developers on previously vacant land, or by tear- 
downs of existing houses that are replaced by new construction. 
As a result of the high values of the underlying land, the new 
construction trends towards large houses, and too often these 
houses are not sited or designed to fit harmoniously with the 
existing character of the Town. Additionally, high values 
improve a developer’s profit potential for a high-density 40-B 
project, which would further impact the character of the Town. 
The concern is that the goose that laid the golden egg is being 
destroyed, in that the values are so high precisely because of the 
existing character of the Town. 

The Planning Board strongly supports the proposal to add a 
full time professional to the town staff in order to assist the land 
use boards in their work. This position would be funded if the 
override budget is approved by the voters. The Board has con- 
cluded that it cannot do justice to its mission or keep up with the 
increasingly complex workload without this professional sup- 
port. Traditionally, the Town has placed great value, backed by 
financial commitment, to the protection of its land resources. 
In comparison, minimal financial commitment has been made 
to the protection of the “built environment” of the Town. The 
Board fears that without providing the funding for a land use 
professional staff member, we risk an accelerating deterioration 
of our “built environment,” which will result in a large change 
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in the highly prized character of Lincoln. We urge the voters to 
support the funding for this new position. 


From an Assessor 
By Edward (Buffer) Morgan 


This year the Board of Assessors must have iis assessments 
recertified by the State to insure that we are following the rules. 
This happens every three years. Massachusetts considers the 
BOA to be the local agents of state policy. We have very little, 
if any, ability to set policies. The basic rule is all properties must 
be assessed at the value the property would sell for in a fair and 
open market. 

Some residents have expressed concern whether expensive 
houses and inexpensive houses are assessed equitably. This is a 
prime concern of the BOA and is one of the things the State 
examines most carefully. The assessors must prepare a report 
containing all the 2002 arms-length sales in Lincoln. We rank 
the list of sales by price and divide the list into 4 quartiles. The 
lowest priced properties are in the first quartile, while the high- 
est priced houses are in the fourth quartile. We must then show 
that assessed value in each quartile accurately reflects the sales. 

We know of cases in other towns where enormous increases 
in assessed values were required for recertication. This can hap- 
pen if the assessors have not been updating values enough in the 
intervening two years. Julie Miller, our Principal Assessor, has 
done a superb job of updating Lincoln’s assessments to keep up 
with the rapidly rising housing market. We expect the increases 
this year to be similar to those of the last few years. 

The difficulty is assessing in Lincoln is that there are far too 
few sales, and far too many of the properties in town are unique 
for one reason or another. We are exploring new statistical tech- 
niques to reduce the number of free parameters in our models, 
and using indexed multi-year sales to increase our sales data. 

Ellen Meadors is a most welcome new member of the Board. 
Her energy and expertise has made possible the creation of a 
GIS database of all Lincoln properties. This is a critical element 
of our plans for the future. We thank the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust for financing the GIS software. 

We are presenting 2 articles for town meeting consideration. 
Article 8 is a local option to loosen restriction on the 41C elder 
exemption as far as Massachusetts law will allow. Article 10 


will save the the town money by waiving small personal prop- 
erty tax bills that cost more to collect than they generate in rev- 
enue. 


Water Commissioners 
By Peggy Marsh 


(see also the Town Report) 


Throughout the winter, the principal concern of the Water 
Department and the Water Commissioners has been the 
progress of the new micro-filtration plant. The system is 
lodged in an extension of the existing disinfection building and 
has been carefully planned to keep the site effective and at the 
same time as unobtrusive as possible. 

In fact, the new plant is well on the way at this point. 
Designed by Camp, Dresser & McKee with Kinsmen as con- 
tractor, it will come on line late this spring and by June should 
be operating and supplying the town. The Water 
Commissioners are proud to confirm that the system is in com- 
pliance with all current EPA standards. 

Work at present is mainly on wiring, alarm systems and inte- 
rior refinements. Complex piping in this small area completed. 
The pump house has a new, larger pump. A formidable testing 
program must still take place, and operators must complete 
additional training to qualify them to manage this different sys- 
tem. 

As always, the Water Board emphasizes the importance of 
water conservation. 

Of prime concern (and of course interest) to every member 
of the town is the watershed. Thanks to conservation efforts 
over a long period, the town owns a large percentage of the 
watershed. To protect it is a first duty for each of us. It would 
be worth protecting just for the water view, but the well being 
of the town depends on Flint’s Pond. The Tower Road well 
cannot alone sustain the town and more and more water is 
being pumped every year. So everyone should think about the 
virtue of setbacks and land protection, of respecting the natural 
system which fills the pond with such high quality water. 

Involved in this perpetual effort are both public and private 
water users. As the Annual Report observes, Everyone is 
capable of using less water.” In the past users have been 
responsive to drought alarms, so that town-wide restriction in 
dry times has not yet been necessary. Everyone hopes that 
summer 2003 will not necessitate drastic preservation require- 


ments, but water preservation is always topical. The Water 
Department urges every citizen to keep it always in mind. 


Lincoln K-8 School Committee 
What do we do? 


From the early days of Massachusetts’ history, and ever since, 
local communities have held the responsibility of educating 
their children. Only in America is the education of children the 
responsibility of individual states which delegate that responsi- 
bility to local communities, which in turn, elect a School 
Committee and empower that Committee with the responsibili- 
ty of overseeing the operations of the public schools in an effort 
to ensure that schools “prepare the youth of the community to 
take their place as _ educated and _ responsible 
citizens’(Massachusetts Legislature, 1826). This structure 
allows each community to establish educational programs that 
best meet local needs and goals. 

Operating schools has always been a challenge but more 
recently, as the result of education reform laws on both the state 
and federal level, School Committees are being required to 
ensure that their schools not only meet local goals but also state 
and federal expectations for learning for all students. 

School Committees have specific responsibilities of estab- 
lishing the vision, mission and goals of the school district. This 
is accomplished by crafting specific policy, which governs the 
operations of the school department and by establishing the 
operating budget, which supports the educational programs. 
Much of this is accomplished through their appointment of the 
Superintendent of Schools who is charged with implementing 
the decisions of the Committee. 

In addition to these operational aspects of the School 
Committee’s work, we are also responsible for community rela- 
tions, health and safety of the students and staff, collective bar- 
gaining, and curriculum review and approval. This work is car- 
ried out in public sessions on a regularly scheduled basis. While 
School Committee meetings are business meetings that take 
place in public, the Lincoln School Committee maintains one of 
the core values of the community: participation by citizens in 
the public process. Members of the Committee welcome input 
from the public and use this information in the decision-making 
process. 
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The past several years have been very challenging to the 
Lincoln School Committee. Many of the problems that led to 
financial problems in FY01 and FY02 have been rectified. This 
year the schools have been able to accomplish many of their 
goals while maintaining strong management of the resources 
allocated by the Town. The most significant challenge facing 
the School Committee in the upcoming years is how to improve 
the educational program so that all students can achieve at high 
levels, while dealing with reduced resources. The Lincoln 
School Committee is committed to creative solutions that pro- 
vide opportunities for improvement while using available 
resources in a careful and productive manner. 


Lincoln Fire Department 


The Lincoln Fire department is a full service public safety 
agency, which provides a multitude of services to the residents 
of our community. 

The Lincoln Fire Department employs a full-time Chief, (4) 
full-time Lieutenant’s, (5) full-time Firefighter/E.M.T.’s, and 
(10) Call Firefighter/E.M.T.’s. The department staffs a minimum 
of (3) firefighters per shift at all times. We respond to over 1500 
calls for emergency services every year 

The members of the Lincoln Fire Department are focused on 
maintaining the essential values of “caring professionals” whose 
goal each day is to help out citizens with our skills, caring, and 
compassion in times of need and disaster. 

We invite you to contact us with comments, questions or con- 
cerns. 


Recreation Committee 


Susie Collins 
Noah Eckhouse 
Ingrid Neri 
Jane Tatlock 
Susan Winship 


John Dumont — Chair 
The year-end financial numbers were on target with plans. 


Revenues have recouped over 98% of operational costs for the 
last 5 years of operation. Attendance numbers for pool mem- 
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berships, summer camper slots, tennis stickers etc. were much 
the same with no exceptions to note. 

In early 1999 the committee first identified a need to make 
extensive repairs to the Codman Pool facility. We followed up 
this need by funding and completing an engineering study in 
year 2000 for the 29-year-old facility. 

The study identified 4 options and their attributes. The first 
was to do nothing and wait for the pool to experience a cata- 
strophic failure and close it. The second was to fix items as 
they broke, at an unknown cost, and continue operation for as 
long as possible. The third was to perform extensive refurbish- 
ment, designed give us another 15 to 20 years of use, while 
addressing compliancy issues that exist. Fourth was to tear out 
the old pool and replace it with a new facility. 

The Recreation Committee and the Capital Planning 
Committee supported the third option and the proposal went 
forward to town meeting in the form of a $200,000 warrant 
article that was unanimously approved. Meanwhile, the 
Codman Trust was prepared to assist, as the town approved 
our actions, with another $50,000 gift toward the project. The 
Recreation Committee then endeavored to privately raise 
another $50,000 for the project. 

With this funding the department has embarked on its most 
complex and expensive project — the refurbishment of the 
Codman Pool. In order to take on the Department’s most chal- 
lenging project, our newest committee member, Noah 
Eckhouse stepped in to lead the way. Noah developed an a-la- 
carte approach to the many variables listed in the bid package. 
From this listing we were able to select and bring focus to the 
‘core’ areas of work which are: 1) Re-circulation and supply 
piping, 2) pool shell integrity and drains, 3) filtration and 
chemical control systems and, 4) concrete decking. Other 
items were listed as non-core (but are vital none-the-less): 1) 
Pool access and security, 2) Shade structure, 3) Finish land- 
scaping and shrubs and, 4) cosmetic finishing on the facility. 

At this time we are well on track and engaged with the 
‘core’ activities via a $258,000 contract award to the PurAqua 
Corporation and Contractor. The remaining ‘non-core’ items 
are what we are currently fund-raising for. At the time of this 
writing $36,000 of the $50,000 fund-raising target has been 
reached. This is a tax-deductible contribution and if anyone is 
interested in helping please contact the Recreation Office or a 
Committee member. 

We are expecting the pool facility to open on schedule. 

Strat’s Place Playground was resealed this fall as part of the 
departments plan for on-going playground maintenance. 

The Committee is supporting the Department’s actions to 
hire supervisory level staff for the Summer camp and pool 


staffs this year. This will mean additional costs within the pro- 
grams but we feel this will assist in raising the quality and 
conditions within those programs. 

The Recreation Department is entering its 17" year of exis- 
tence. Much has changed within the department’s operations 
and its areas of responsibility during that time. The Recreation 
Committee will be taking time to review existing policies and 
procedures to insure they satisfy current requirements and 
demands in order to prepare for the Department’s future opera- 
tions. 


Friends of the Lincoln Library 


Barbara B. Low Treasurer 


The Friends of the Lincoln Library is a non-profit organi- 
zation whose mission is to: 


* Stimulate use of the Library’s resources 


* Encourage community spirit and involvement 
through programs and events 


* Raise funds to support the Library’s budget 
* Support the Library trustees and staff 


We raise money in a variety of ways. Membership contri- 
butions provide a portion of our income. The Friends also own 
the copier and fax machines at the Library, and the fee patrons 
pay to use these machines go into the Friends’ coffers. The 
Friends organize periodic special events such as house tours 
and the Pickles to Pastures tour of Lincoln. 

The largest source of income for the Friends is the monthly 


_ book sale held on the second Saturday of every month except 


January. On April 12th, the Friends will hold their first sale at 
the Hartwell Multi-Purpose Room in the Hartwell building of 
the school campus. The relocation has been necessitated by the 
upcoming renovations to Bemis Hall. Book donations to the 
sale should be left on the cart provided, outside the Multi- 
Purpose room. The sale will be a nice place for parents to 
spend some time when their children are involved in Saturday 
morning events on campus. Selections include general fiction 
and non-fiction as well as some special treasures. The sales run 
from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 

Where does the Friends’ income go? The Friends sponsor 


numerous children’s programs throughout the year including 
special programs during school vacations. We purchase muse- 
um passes for the Discovery Museums, Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum, Museum of Fine Arts, Museum of Science, 
and the New England Aquarium. The Wednesday morning lec- 
ture series presents four events a year at which notable speak- 
ers from the Lincoln area discuss a wide variety of topics. The 
Friends fund the annual spring Live Jazz Concert and purchase 
special equipment and furnishings for the Library. This year 
the Friends contributed to the vault project to protect and cata- 
log the Lincoln historical archives. The spring brings the 
appreciation luncheon, which honors library staff and volun- 
teers. 

The Friends of the Library is made up of a varied group of 
town residents who love and support the Lincoln Library. 
Should you want more information about the Friends’ organi- 
zation or activities, please ask at the circulation desk. 


From Conservation Commission 
By Tom Gumbart 


In 1958 Lincoln was one of the original 12 towns to 
establish a Conservation Commission. The Commission is a 
volunteer board appointed by the Selectmen and, by State 
statute, has responsibility “for the protection of watershed 
resources”. For 45 years this mission has been met through 
preservation of open space, regulation of land use activities, and 
public education on the importance of wetland systems. 

Lincoln’s diversity of wetland resources ranges from 
large ponds and flowing streams to vegetated swamps and 
marshes to small vernal pools. Together these resources form an 
intricate network that fulfills an array of important functions. 
Keeping our wetlands and watersheds healthy protects our 
drinking water from Flint’s Pond and the Tower Road Well, pro- 
vides quality habitat for plants and animals, and prevents storm 
damage and flooding. It is impossible to put a monetary value 
on our wetlands but, needless to say, it is extremely high. 

A variety of past initiatives give the Commission regu- 
latory authority to protect this valuable community asset. The 
“Hatch Act” passed by Massachusetts in 1965 required a permit 
for filling of freshwater wetlands. In 1972 Massachusetts 
passed the Wetlands Protection Act, a stronger tool for safe- 
guarding wetland resources. It mandated review and permitting 
for activities in or within 100’ of resource areas. In 1973 
Lincoln passed a zoning bylaw protecting land within a wet- 
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lands overlay district. By the mid-1980s it was apparent that a 
non-zoning wetlands protection bylaw was needed to provide 
adequate protection to meet the additional demands being put on 
the landscape. In 1989 Town Meeting passed Lincoln’s 
Wetlands Protection Bylaw and it served well over the past 14 
years. 

However, we are entering a period of unprecedented 
pressures put on the undeveloped and unprotected land in Town, 
largely driven by the high value of land. It is time for the 
Commission to update the Wetlands Protection Bylaw to keep it 
an effective tool in the face of these new pressures. In today’s 
political climate of easing environmental protection at the state 
and federal levels, it is critical that our bylaw be kept current 
and defensible. We hope that you will support us at Town 
Meeting in our efforts to protect our wetlands for the benefit of 
our entire community. We also hope you will support the estab- 
lishment of a Land Use Coordinator. This position will provide 
much-needed guidance to help maintain Lincoln’s community 
vision into this new and challenging century. 


Personnel Board 


One of the primary duties of the Personnel Board is to eval- 
uate and rank all levels of non-union positions within the Town 
using a detailed manual designed by consultants and recently 
updated. The Board evaluates both new positions and existing 
positions whose responsibilities have changed. The process 
begins with a careful review of a job description, to which the 
Board may suggest changes. The Board then focuses on twelve 
position elements, such as judgment, initiative and accountabil- 
ity. The Board ranks each element and compares the total rank- 
ing to determine the appropriate job classification, grade level 
and compensation within the Town’s overall personnel system. 
The overriding consid-eration of our review is parity amongst 
employees. 

When requested, the Board will consider the position of 
Town Land Use Coordinator being proposed by the Board of 
Selectmen and supported by other boards. We will give partic- 
ular attention to the job as it relates to other current positions. 


Wildlife Advisory Committee 


The purpose of the Wildlife Advisory Committee (WAC) is 
to promote diversity of wildlife in Lincoln as a vital component 
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of our natural resources. WAC is a subcommittee of the 
Conservation Commission and the Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust and makes recommendations to these organizations. We 
meet monthly to discuss and work on issues that affect wildlife 
(both plants and animals), and welcome new members to the 
committee at any time. We would also like to hear from anyone 
interested in working on particular wildlife projects. Meetings 
are scheduled for March 17, April 14, May 19 and June 16, 
2003. Some of our projects are described below. 

Walks — We set up and publicize two series of walks. Natural 
history walks, led by experts in particular fields, and recre- 
ational walks designed to introduce people to Lincoln’s open 
space. 

Educational Brochures — This year we produced two 
brochures. The first, entitled Lincoln's Deer, summarizes the 
information gathered by the Deer Task Force in 2001, including 
a list of ornamental plants that are not liked by deer. The sec- 
ond, entitled Mount Misery Dog Walking Etiquette, is for distri- 
bution at the Mount Misery parking lot. It explains the impact 
that dogs can have on wildlife and on other people’s enjoyment 
of the land, and suggests good dog-walking practices to mini- 
mize these impacts. 

Green Fair — This event is planned for Saturday, April 12, 
2003 in the Brooks School Gym. It will feature conservation 
organizations and providers of conservation-oriented products 
and services. 

American Chestnut Foundation Orchard - WAC members 
coordinated with the American Chestnut Foundation (ACF), the 
Conservation Department, and the Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust to find a suitable parcel of land and a land manager for an 
American Chestnut nursery. Work on the nursery will begin this 
spring. 

Wildlife Column — Sue Klem writes two columns a month 
for the Lincoln Journal. One each month is devoted to wildlife 
sightings provided by WAC and reports of residents. The other 
is devoted to a particular Lincoln wildlife topic. 

Protecting Grassland Bird Habitat — We provided input to the 
hearings on MASSPORT’s Vegetation Management Plan ask- 
ing that they include a management plan for protection of grass- 
land bird species. 

Other Projects — Other projects include the spring salaman- 
der crossing, monitoring grassland birds, controlling invasive 
plant species, searching for flowering American Chestnuts, and 
monitoring open space management issues. 


Ellen Meadors and Tom Gumbart, co-Chairs 


(See page 26 for trustees of the Lincoln Library) 


Town Affiliations 


From the Rural Land Foundation 
Green Fair 


In our daily lives, whether it is the food we eat, the cars we 
drive, the homes we live in or even the clothes we wear, we are 
all familiar with things that can have negative effects on our 
health and damage or deplete natural resources — sometimes 
without us even knowing it. Visit companies and organizations 
displaying products and services that are earth-friendly and safe 
to human health at Lincoln’s first annual “Green Fair” on 
Saturday, April 12 in the Brooks School Gym from 10 am to 
4 pm. Several Lincoln organizations are hosting this event, 
which will include organic landscapers, such as Bransfield Tree 
and Landscape, recycling groups, such as the Lincoln Recycling 
Committee, alternative energy vendors, such as solar energy and 
biodiesel, conservation organizations, such as Sudbury Valley 
Trustees, vendors of products that aid in lowering energy and 
water use, vendors of organic foods and body care products, 
environmentally-friendly dry-cleaning and more! Lincoln and 
surrounding-area residents are encouraged to take a stroll 
around the fair to learn how easy it can be for you, your family, 
your home and the environment to be healthy. Free and open to 
the public. Questions contact Anna Rollins or Jane Layton: 781- 
259-2612 or 781-259-9250 


Lincoln School PTA 


The Lincoln School PTA performs many different functions 
for the school, parents, teachers, and the community. We act as 
a liaison between the parent body and the teachers and school 
administration, often organizing forums on topics of mutual 
concern. The PTA arranges for room parents for each classroom, 
publishes a directory, and assists in community outreach. 

We organize extensive assemblies and enrichment programs 
for every grade of the school on subjects ranging from poetry to 
colonial history to principles of physics. We also bring in artists- 
in-residence, and help to maintain a program of field trips. 

The PTA also runs a number of community enrichment activ- 
ities, such as sponsoring speakers, helping to bring a Native 
American pow wow to Lincoln, and organizing events like 
Family Night Out. 

To pay for all of this, and to try to assist the school in tight 
financial times, we are engaged in many fundraising activities 
throughout the year. In addition, this year we ran a series for 
teachers on grantsmanship. 

PTA meetings are open to the public, always the first Tuesday 
of each month at 8:15 a.m. in the Multi-Purpose Room in 
Hartwell. We welcome community involvement! 

For any questions, please call Julie Dobrow, PTA President 
at 259-1220. 


Middlesex County 4-H Fife & Drum Corps 
By Ruth Hodges 


The Middlesex County 4-H Fife & Drum Corps is the old- 
est junior corps in the state of Massachusetts. The group was 
formed in 1972, in anticipation of our country’s bicentennial 
celebrations, and is a member of the nation-wide 4-H organiza- 
tion which is dedicated to the education and development of 
the young people of this country. 

The 4-H Fifes & Drums consist of over thirty girls and boys 
between the ages of 8 and 19. They come from communities in 
eastern Massachusetts and southern New Hampshire. The corps 
is accomplished at playing the historical music of the colonial 
era of our country. The eighteenth century fife and drum were 
the primary instruments used for conveying military commands 
for maneuvers in battle, signals and entertainment in camp, and 
in public celebrations. Many of the tunes are familiar patriotic 
songs such as “Yankee Doodle,“Road to Boston,’ and 
SU Desier. 

The children not only learn music but they learn to become 
leaders and participate in many community service events. All 
performances are led by the Fife Sergeants and Drum Sergeants. 
Together, they make decisions relating to the performance and 
are responsible for making sure everything goes well. Although 
there are always parent chaperones, the kids run the show. The 
Middlesex County 4-H Fife & Drum Corps is proud of its high 
level of musical competence and its professional presentation, 
thanks to a dedicated group of well-respected adult instructors 
as well as a committed group of families. 

In the year 2002, the corps performed at the Nathan Hale 
Homestead in Connecticut, the local Sudbury Muster & 
Colonial Faire, and numerous parades and civic ceremonies in 
the Boston area. They frequently perform as guests of the 
National Park Service at Minute Man National Historical Park 
and the Adams National Historical Park, both here in eastern 
Massachusetts. Each April, the 4-H Fifes & Drums is the Honor 
Corps for the Concord Patriots Day parade as they lead the pro- 
cession across the historic North Bridge to commemorate the 
start of the American Revolution. 


For more information, see our website at 


www.4hfifeanddrum.org. 


Our e-mail address is mc4hfd@yahoo.com. 
Or you can call our co-directors: Ruth Hodges at 781-259-1496, 


or Nelia Newell at 781-899-5334 
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What is Codman Farm? 


Codman Community Farm is your farm. Owned by the 
Town of Lincoln and managed by an independent Board of 
Directors, it is an operating farm open to the public for the pub- 
lic’s usage and enjoyment. 
But wait! Codman Farm is much more than just that. 
Codman farm had a myriad of missions besides being an oper- 
ating farm. Amongst other things, I will give you a listing of 
some of our functions. 
¢ Educational farm — structured educational classes for chil- 
dren - and informational programs for visitors, adults, and 
children. 

¢ We sell the farm’s own meat eggs, hay, and compost. 

¢ Recreational — People visit the farm for free, see the ani- 
mals, use our small library and watch farm videos. Picnic 
on our benches in good weather. 

¢ Artists come year round to paint and photograph the farm. 

¢ Custom work — plow and rotary mow and small odd jobs. 

¢ Provide work for teenagers in the summer. 

¢ Provide a volunteer work program for the mentally chal- 
lenged from Farrington Memorial year round. 

* Member of “Growing New Farmers.” Provide technical 
support to beginning farmers. 

¢ Provide hatching eggs, free of charge, to schools as far away 
as Boston. And we take back the chicks. 

¢ Provide a home for unwanted farm animals. We have taken 
in pigs, cows, goats, sheep, ducks, chicken, etc. (no horses 
please) 

A few of our many special upcoming community 
events include a Sheep Shearing Social on Sunday, March 30%, 
And then in June there is a Jonathan Edwards Benefit Concert 
and Dinner and in September our Annual Harvest Feast and Fair. 

These are just a few of the things we are involved in at 
your farm. Stop in anytime. We also invite your membership. 

We would love to see you. 


Harnette and Ray Adamson 


The Lincoln Historical Society 


The Lincoln Historical Society was founded in 1961 with 
the mission to preserve the town’s rich history. In recent years 
education has become an additional focus for the Society. 
Through numerous annual programs, highlighting significant 
events and people in Lincoln the Society gives residents a per- 
spective on how Lincoln evolved from a rural/agricultural town 
to the special and unique community it is today. Through its 
books, programs and videos the society hopes to help residents 
understand and appreciate Lincoln’s roots, who and what has 
gone before and in this context how current residents can best 
serve their town. 
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Preservation continues to be a major focus of the Society. 
Many items of historical import that have been bequeathed by 
townspeople are displayed and stored in the Lincoln Historical 
Society Room at the Pierce House. Other preservation efforts 
have included professional restoration of significant publicly 
owned artifacts. The Society’s most important recent preserva- 
tion effort has been to financially support the Lincoln Library 
in the project to professionally archive invaluable historical 
items in the library vault. 

Over the decades, the Society has expanded its mission to 
include the vigorous development of a collection of historical 
publications including: The Chamber-Russell-Codman House, 
A Rich Harvest, Inheritance, Lincoln Libraries, Heroes of the 
Battle Road, Voiceprints, and The Smiths of Sandy Pond Road. 
To commemorate the Town’s 250th anniversary in 2004, the 
Society will publish an extensive photographic history of 
Lincoln. The Society has also embarked on the production of 
audiovisual publications to document town history. In addition 
to lending financial support to local filmmakers, the Society 
produced its own video, “Townies - The Living History 
Project,” capturing for future generations the vivid memories of 
26 lifelong town residents born before 1940. 

Much of the Society’s efforts are focused on the presenta- 
tion of a series of wide-ranging and informative programs for 
the public each year. In addition, the Society creates engaging 
exhibits on local history displayed at the Lincoln Library. The 
Society has also sought to convey local historical knowledge 
through the installation of commemorative plaques at various 
historically significant sites throughout the town. 

Finally, the Society is a regular participant in several tradi- 
tional Town celebrations: The New Year’s Day Open House at 
the Pierce House; hosting the annual ceremonies commemorat- 
ing the events of April 19 with the Lincoln Minutemen; the pro- 
duction of a festive float in the yearly 4th of July parade. 

The many projects and events sponsored by the Lincoln 
Historical Society are funded by the sales of the Society’s pub- 
lications and by generous contributions from its members. All 
residents are invited to join. An individual membership is $5, a 
family membership is $10 and can be sent to the Lincoln 
Historical Society, Box 6084, Lincoln, MA 01773. 


Milkweed, Monarchs and Migration 


Mysteries at Drumlin Farm 
Molly Hawkins 


At the southern base of Drumlin Farm’s drumlin, there is 3- 
acre, sloping field, known as the Bobolink Field. Besides being 
a sanctuary for its namesake, it also supports hundreds of milk- 
weed plants. This humble weed is the sole food plant for cater- 
pillars of monarch butterflies, without which they cannot grow, 
pupate and emerge as regal adults. Depending on their hatch 
date, some New England monarchs migrate over a thousand 
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miles to a small area in the mountains of central Mexico, where 
they spend the winter in a state of torpor. 

Monarchs have been the subject of much research lately to 
investigate the effects of genetically modified crops, habitat 
destruction and changing weather patterns. With the help of 
Mass Audubon Conservation Scientist Joan Milam, Drumlin 
Farm launched the Monarch Larva Monitoring Project in July. 
Once a week in late summer, staff and volunteers Pat Donahue 
and Carol Dempkowski crept through the field, checking under 
every leaf of 150 randomly selected plants for signs of eggs, 
caterpillars or chrysalises. These data have been reported to 
researchers at the University of Minnesota via their website, 
www.mlmp.org. Scientists there analyze data from across the 
continent in order to understand the needs of this highly mobile 
insect. 

Docents and day campers were also able to share their excite- 
ment with visitors to the sanctuary about the fascinating life 
cycle of lepidoptera, giving them a close-up view of native 
species and a chance to witness the marvelous metamorphosis. 
If you are interested in getting involved in local monarch con- 
servation, please contact the volunteer office at 


mhawkins@massaudubon.org or 781-259-2207. 


League Of Women Voters Of Lincoln MA 


The League of Women Voters is one of the most respected 
and trusted public service organizations in the nation. It is a 
grassroots, nonpartisan, and multi-issue organization dedicated 
to promoting informed and active citizen participation in 
democracy, active on all three levels of government: national, 
state and local. 


Although political, the League is strictly nonpartisan and 
never supports or opposes candidates or political parties. The 
League holds public forums, registers citizens to vote, sponsors 
candidate debates and monitors government activities. On 
issues that the League has studied we influence public policy 
through education and lobbying. The current legislative priori- 
ties for the LWV of Massachusetts are: 

.Clean elections implementation 

.Education reform financing 

.Equitable coverage of reproductive services in health plans 
.Gender neutral insurance 


-Health care finance and reform 
.Standards for basic human needs 
.Gun control 


JOIN US 


The future of our democracy depends on active and 
informed citizens who want to make a difference. Please con- 
sider joining the LWV of Lincoln. 


VOTER FORUMS 

We hold forums on issues of importance to Lincoln. Last 
October we sponsored a panel discussion on the Community 
Preservation Act and this coming year we have offered to co- 
sponsor a series of informative discussions on issues raised in 
the K-8 School Task Force report, including Lincoln’s Metco 
Program. 


VOTER SERVICE 

We hope that you attended the Candidates Night on March 
25 and took advantage of the Voter Information on local candi- 
dates published in the Lincoln Journal and on the Town website 
prior to Town Meeting. 


OBSERVER CORPS 

We are currently reinstituting a long-time League tradition 
of monitoring the meetings of local boards to provide more 
information to residents about town issues. League observers 
attend the meetings and publish their notes in the League 
Bulletin and on the website. Please consider helping us with 
this most worthwhile endeavor. For more information or to sign 
up please call Sharl Heller at 781-259-1052. Watch for Sharl 
Heller’s column in The Lincoln Journal on town meetings - 
look for the League binoculars. 


HOW TO JOIN 

Please visit our websites: www.lwvlincoln.org and 
www.ia.lwv.org 
You may also call anyone on our Board of Directors: Jennie 
Greeson, Susan Harding, Stacy Osur, Denise Bienfang, Marcai 
Roehr, Sharl Heller, Elizabeth Thompson, Beth Ries, Barbara 
Peskin, Patty Spencer, Ellie Gallitano, Susan Pease, Gina 
Halstead, Kiki Shilling, Dilla Tingley, Mimi Landis, Susan 
Sugar, Holly Kania and Lee Harrison. 

We look forward to your participation. 


Lincoln Boy Scouts 


The Lincoln Boy Scouts have been active in the community 
for over 65 years. The goal of scouting is to develop character, a 
sense of community, and physical and mental well-being. It’s a 
program that promises the great outdoors where the boys learn 
and enjoy camping, hiking, canoeing, fishing, rock climbing, 
white water rafting and a host of other outdoor activities. The 
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Lincoln troop provides camping opportunities 12 months of the 
year where the scouts improve their outdoor skills, work on 
advancement and just have fun. 

Scouting is more than developing outdoor skills. It’s an 
opportunity to develop a code to live by; “Do a good turn daily, 
Be Prepared, Do my duty...., Trustworthy...” and all the other 
points in the Scout Law and Oath. Leadership skills and work- 
ing together are stressed through the patrol method and the 
seven steps of the advancement ranks culminating in the Eagle 
Scout award. Only two percent of scouts achieve the prestigious 
Eagle Rank, a sign of proven leadership and accomplishment. 

Advancement in ranks leads to success and the merit badge 
program is key to advancement and a broadening of a scout’s 
knowledge. With over 110 different merit badges to choose 
from, starting with basic skill building like, camping, cooking 
and hiking. Citizenship building is accomplished through the 
three citizenship merit badges that require interaction with local 
and federal officials. In addition there are dozens of fun and 
informative merit badges like the new one of cinematography 
created by Steven Spielberg. Over 25% of scouts find their 
vocation in life through the rich and diverse merit badge pro- 
gram. The ability to learn and earn the Aerospace MB at an 
event at MIT enriches their knowledge of the community that 
many would never experience except through the scouting pro- 
gram. 

The scouts are active in Lincoln; delivering town reports, sell- 
ing hot dogs during July 4 and of course, selling Christmas 
trees and wreathes during December. This is a fundraiser where 
one-third of the profits is put back into the community. In the 
past the scouts have purchased Christmas presents for the veter- 
ans at the Bedford VA hospital, donated farm equipment to 
Codman farm and provided $3000 worth of safety equipment to 
the Lincoln Fire/Police departments. We welcome suggestions 
for future donations to town or local needs. Any boy between 
the age of 11 and 18 is welcome to attend a meeting on any 
Wednesday evening, when school is in session, at the Mason’s 
on Lincoln Road. Feel free to call Scoutmaster Scott Burk 
(8419) with any questions. 


Lincoln Girl Scouts 


We have troops in grades kindergarten through 10 grade, 
involving almost a hundred girls and over twenty leaders. With 
enormous support from parent volunteers, we provide many 
girl-centered activities in town. We sponsor a town-wide pan- 
cake breakfast during Winter Carnival (organized this year by 
Jamie Atkins, who also is also our Registrar and Treasurer), a 
Family Square Dance, and a Mom and Me Tea (organized this 
year by Cindy Fenton). 

The highlight of our year is a town-wide encampment in May 
at Cedar Hill, a Girl Scout campground in Waltham. This event 
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is being organized by Cathy Long and Mary Pappas. All the 
Girl Scouts in town are invited to attend this weekend campout. 
Our main fund-raising activity is our annual cookie sale in 
January, chaired by Nancy Marshall. Proceeds from our cookie 
sales support our Girl Scout Council, and also provide income 
to individual troops to support their activities. Some troop activ- 
ities this year have included a camping/ski trip (7 grade), an 
overnight at the Museum of Science (4 grade), and overnight at 
the Hammond Castle in Gloucester (4 and 5t grades), cider 
pressing (kindergarten), and camping trips by various grades. 
The Girl Scouts also value community service, and some of 

our activities in this area are the delivering of the town reports 
in March (along with the Boy Scouts), baking for the Open 
Table Soup Kitchen in Concord, and a car wash to benefit our 
town police and fire departments. 

For more information about Lincoln Girl Scouts, contact 
Maureen Haviland at 781-259-7926, 

mshaviland@worldnet.att.net. 


Lincoln Youth Baseball 


Lincoln Youth Baseball’s basic philosophy is to have fun 
while learning the basics of the game. This association empha- 
sizes sportsmanship, skill development, and participation 
rather than winning at all costs. We sponsor three spring pro- 
grams for boys and girls in grades K-6. They are: 

Tee-ball: Beginning the last week of April, kindergarten and 
first grade boys and girls gather every Saturday morning for 
games and practices on the Smith fields. 

Little League Baseball: Lincoln children play in the Sudbury 
Little League. We attempt to place boys and girls in grades 1-3 
on Lincoln teams. Kids in grades 4-6 play on advanced teams 
mixed with Sudbury children. There are usually two games per 
week and games are played in Lincoln and Sudbury. 

Girls’ Softball: New this year, Lincoln will enter teams in 
the Sudbury Girls softball league. Second graders practice 
Saturday mornings. Grades 3, 4, and 5 play together in a jun- 
ior league. Grades 6, 7, and 8 play together in an intermediate 
league. Games will be played in Sudbury and hopefully here in 
Lincoln. 

We are always in need of volunteers to help manage, coach, 
or administer the league. If interested, contact Vic Roberts 781- 
259-9978 or David Harding 781-259-8589. 


Lincoln Parent Advisory Council (PAC) 


The Lincoln Parent Advisory Council (PAC) is a volun- 
tary community organization of parents who have children 
that are receiving special services in the Lincoln School 


system. Although the creation and existence of a PAC is 
mandated by the Individuals with Disabilities Act (IDEA), 
each district may or may not have a PAC since the mem- 
bership is completely voluntary and run solely by the par- 
ents. 

The Mission of the Lincoln PAC is to work towards 
the understanding, respect, support, and appropriate edu- 
cation for all children with special needs in our communi- 
ty. 

* Promote and support an innovative educational 
environment where children with disabilities have 
equal access to educational opportunities and a 
school and community environment where all 
children are encouraged to reach their full poten- 
tial. 


* Promote a network for parents of children with 
disabilities and provide a forum to share informa- 
tion and discuss matters of relative interest and 
concern regarding our children. 


* Promote communication and programs within the 
community to encourage understanding, respect, 
acceptance and inclusion of children with disabil- 
ities. 


* Collaborate with the school community to contin- 
ually improve the educational opportunities avail- 
able within and without our schools that promote 
educational outcomes for all children and take 
into consideration the various learning styles and 
potential of every student. The advances of neu- 
roscience and research on how we learn have not 
reached today’s classroom. In order to close this 
gap we are committed to working with the school 
community to promote the continuing education 
and training required so that all children will ben- 
efit from this new knowledge and make the class- 
room of the future a truly integrated and inclusive 
environment. 


Within the last year the Lincoln PAC has been “resur- 
rected” and much has happened during this past year. The 
Lincoln PAC supports both the Lincoln community as well 
as the parents of the children who attend the Hansom 
schools and parents of children from METCO. 

During our first meeting we surveyed the parents to 
ascertain what questions/concerns they had and what they 
would like to see happen within this first year. As a result 
of these concerns/requests we have put together three 
workshops cosponsored with the Federation for Children 
with Special Needs. 


For additional information, please visit our website 


http://www.lincnet.org/pac.html or e-mail us at 
LincolnPAC@lycos.com. 
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Supporting library activities since 1958 


Our book sale has moved to the Hartwell School. Drop in on April I2! 


Dilla GOOCH Tingley 
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4237 Me husetis Avenue, Lexinaton, MA 02420 
Telenhone 781 - 863-15 
Hours: Tuesday - Saturday 10-5:30 » Sunday {2-5 

i www. dopotsquaregaliery.cont 


Temp Return Service Requested 


More Quilts Your Grandmother Didnt Make 


Dilla GOOCH Tingley 


APRIL 1 - 27, 2003 
Opening Reception: 
Sunday, April 6, 3-6pm 


Lunch with the Artists - Gallery Talk 
Thursday, April 17, noon 


Commemorate Lacal Hisiory 


Gailery C: Miriam Gitman, Sue Searching 
Gallery D: Members’ Exhibt 


Lest We Forget 


A sermon given by Monique Worrell 
on Martin Luther King Sunday 
January 19, 2003 
at The First Parish in Lincoln 


Being Black in America, for many, has become equal 
to the crying violin. We all know it is hard. There is a 
struggle and there is racism, but beyond that what happens 
when Black and White must relate to one another as 
human beings? As classmates? As friends? It is difficult, 
for lack of a better word, to be in a world that sometimes 
accepts you and at other times rejects you. Difficult, but 
not impossible. I am a product of METCO, a program that 
attempts to diversify a very white school system and the 
same time attempts to give city children a piece of the sub- 
urban education. The program is charged with bringing 
two separate and still every unequal worlds together with 
the hope that both resident and METCO students will 
value their interaction. In real terms, this means when 
these two worlds, separate and unequal, come together — 
insecurities, assumptions, preconceptions, biases and all, 
the program creates a place where these issues can be dis- 
cussed and a healing of sorts can take place. 

I am a horrible speller. I used to be worse than I am 
now. I was frustrated with spelling tests because I did 


_ poorly on them, so I did what most kids do, I called it stu- 


_ words into syllables to be spelled. 


pid. I told myself, “I do not need to know how to spell. 
That is why there is Spell Check.” My seventh grade 
English teacher, 

Mrs. Benes, saw that I was struggling and offered me extra 
help after school. We made flash cards together, broke 
I memorized, she 
drilled. By the end of the seventh grade year I had traded 


in my 50 and 60 percent on spelling tests for 90s and 


—_——s* 


. 


above. Mrs. Benes saw that I was having difficulty with 
spelling and took the time to help me through this rough 
patch. She did not write off my inability to spell on the 


color of my skin, but just a matter of my not being able to 


spell. She helped me teacher to student. 

Mrs. Benes and other teachers, faculty and staff at the 
Lincoln Public Schools helped me find a voice for myself, 
and when I went to Lincoln-Sudbury, I was prepared to let 
that voice be heard. I was hungry when J arrived at LS for 
something beyond all that I had heard and feared about 


this new place. I became involved in so many clubs and 
organizations in high school; I barely had time to myself. 
I enjoyed LS, I was able to rely on the foundation that had 
been instilled in me when I was a student at Hartwell and 
Brooks. I recall METCO celebrations where we would 
sing, “Black is so beautiful, Black is so beautiful, it is so 
beautiful, beautiful to be Black.” This helped to assure us 
black students that our thick lips, broad noses and coarse 
hair were beautiful. And in the same breath we sang, 
“White is so beautiful, White is so beautiful, so beautiful, 
beautiful to be White.” At the same time, in the same 
breath these two “opposites” could be the same thing, 
beautiful. I was confident in who and what I was. I was 
the Black girl from Dorchester getting an education in a 
predominately white environment but I was not intimidat- 
ed. My blackness was not something that held me back or 
defeated me; rather it was something to be celebrated. 
While at LS, I took a class entitled “Making and 
Remaking of a Race.” The class focused on the common- 
alities of other groups who were oppressed at one point in 
American history. I thought I had the story of oppression 
down, White people had been doing it for four hundred 
plus years to Black people. The class was an eye opener to 
say the least. I was recently emailed something that I 
wrote describing the class, which I would like to share 
with you. “No history book can describe what happened 
in my class; no historian can explain what happened and 
no author could capture the feeling of my class. We were 
a unique bunch who came together for a semester to talk 
about and deal with race relations in our environment. 
Because of this class I can say I’ve become a more open 
minded person. Before that I only listened to music com- 
posed by Blacks. Everything I did had to be about Black 
people. I was ignorant. I thought that Whites, Spanish, 
Asians and Native Americans couldn’t understand where 
I, as a young Black girl in America, was coming from. 
But I was wrong. I’ve broadened my horizons a great 
deal. I listen to music by people of all groups. I read 
books about all people, and the best thing that happened to 
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me as a result of this unique class is that now when I walk 
down the hallway, I can say ‘Hi’ to many different people 
and know that we are all on the same mission to combat 
racism in this world.” Wow - that’s what I wrote as I 
moved through the high school. As a result of this class, I 
began to feel a need to bring groups of people together that 
normally did not come together. To be quite honest, even 
though Black people can sit anywhere we want to sit, at 
the lunch counter and at the front of the bus, we generally 
still sit together and so do White people, Asians and 
Latinos. We have somehow managed to segregate our- 
selves. 

Throughout my time in the METCO program, I natu- 
rally made friends with resident students as well as Boston 
students. I was closer to the Boston students because we 
spent too much time together; our three-hour commute per 
day was enough to turn enemies into friends in the end. 
We were a tightly knit community because we, like it or 
not, were still the other. In my experience the level of 
friendship that I had achieved with my fellow METCO 
classmates was difficult to achieve with a resident student. 
I knew so much about what happened in Lincoln and 
Sudbury, but they knew nothing about me or where I came 
from other than the 40-second News blurbs describing 
violence in Roxbury, Dorchester, or Mattapan. Where I 
came from was a desolate place, a wasteland that was 
feared and dreaded by many of my classmates and even 
teachers because that is all that they had known. 

Something needed to be done. How was it possible that 
I had gone to school with my friends for thirteen years and 
they had never seen my home, my neighborhood, my 
dogs? I, along with two friends, devised a program where 
teachers and students from LS were given the opportunity 
to experience life from my point of view. I am an inner 
city youth who has had the opportunity to go to school in 
the suburbs through the METCO program. Twelve facul- 
ty, as well as seniors, came to live in Boston for a week 
with METCO students in hopes that the two communities 
could come to better understanding of one another. 
Through this experience, I hoped to help bridge the gap 
created by stereotypes embedded in the minds of my 
school community. The program was a success to say the 
least! 
Dr. Ritchie, Superintendent and Principal of LS par- 
ticipated in the program, and of course, he stayed at my 
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house, which is another story within itself. We termed our 
project OPERATION INTEGRATION. We received 
news coverage from the Sunday Globe and The Town 
Crier, but more than that the 12 participants came to live 
the life of a METCO student. The grueling 5 a.m. wake 
up and hour to hour-and-a-half bus ride was endured by 
brave souls who wanted to step outside of their comfort 
zone and experience the life of their neighbor. At one 
point during his home stay, Dr. Ritchie had to go to his 
home in Newton. Upon his return to my Dorchester 
home, he commented that he lived 15 minutes away from 
me. He and I were both surprised that we lived so close 
and yet still so far away. This was his first time in my 
neck of the woods and I was a hop, skip and a jump away 
from his residence. Suddenly, my neighborhood’s waste- 
land image deteriorated and became a neighborhood close 
to my Superintendent’s home. He, along with the other 
brave souls was given the opportunity to experience me 
and the other host families. They saw the vibrancy of our 
city and not the prepackaged wasteland image the media 
paints. I became an individual through OPERATION 
INTEGRATION in the eyes of the resident and faculty 
participants. They saw my home, my dog and my neigh- 
borhood. I was no longer just a METCO student; I was 
Monique who lived at 48 Hewins Street, with two mean 
looking dogs. 

Again, the success of the program had very little to do 
with the organizers of the program. The success lied in the 
ability of the resident students and faculty to cross bound- 
aries that divide and separate you from me. Lest we for- 
get the timeless words of the late Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. — 


I say to you today, my friends that in spite of the 
difficulties and frustrations of the moment, I still have a 
dream. It is a dream deeply rooted in the American dream. 
I have a dream that one day this nation will rise up and 
live out the true meaning of its creed: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal.” 

I have a dream that one day on the red hills of 
Georgia the sons of former slaves and the sons of former 
slave owners will be able to sit down together at a table of 
brotherhood. In this world it is not what we take up but 
what we give up that makes us right... 


Martha B. G. Lufkin 


Attorney at Law 


‘Tax 
Wills 
Trusts 
Probate & Estates 


Member of Massachusetts and New York Bars 


127 Trapelo Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Tel: (781) 259-1531 Fax: (781) 259-0370 
pines127@aol.com 
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Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoin Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P. O. Box 339 145 Lincoin Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 


781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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Dear Readers, 


My husband and I drove the roads of Lincoln “1 ey 
taking pictures for the magazine on a very Spring 5 
Day. We enjoyed the bright pink azaleas and yellow 
forsythia around a home or a stone wall. We also 
noted all the filled pot holes and asphalt patches on —— sailiaetiete 
the roads. Thanks DPW. And then we found NStar, ane a ns i 
Key Span, Cable, Verizon on the sides of the roads 
doing what they do best. 

Joan Seville allowed us to use one of her watercolors on the cover. Her love of gardening is reflected in this cover. Recently 
Joan received the American Frame award at the Rhode Island Watercolor Society members show. She has exhibited in Lincoln at 
Bemis Hall and the Library, in Concord at Emerson Umbrella and in Rhode Island at the Rhode Island Watercolor Society. Most 
of her classes and workshops have been local and she is currently in the Open Studio run by the Recreation Department. 

About our articles. Jeanne Bracken in the opening article tells about a dilemma at the library regarding privacy. Renel 
Fredricksen, a member of the Lincoln-Sudbury School Committee, discusses a problem related to the MCAS exam which you 
may find of interest. 

We thank Rob Loud who has been placing each issue of The Review on tape for many years. The tapes are placed in the 
library for the pleasure of those who prefer to listen to the magazine. We are pleased that Rob Todd has agreed to continue this 


service. B p tty 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


© 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River ° Spacious Lay one Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 


© Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle © Indoor Parking sig 
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For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 
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Whose business is it, anyway? 
by Jeanne Bracken 


It a rare day that the US postal service does not 
deliver one of them to the house. Some days I get more 
than one. I am not referring to mail order catalogs, 
although they arrive with distressing frequency in our 
box. No, I am suddenly overrun with privacy statements. 
Apparently there is a new federal law that supposedly 
locks down various personal data from public scrutiny. 

I guess we should be happy that our government is so 
concerned about our privacy, what with computers, the 
World Wide Web and all that. 

While that was going on, however, the federal 
government also promulgated legislation that poses a 
much greater threat to our privacy than the potential 
release of our dental x-rays or our foot surgery records. 

“The Uniting and Strengthening America by 
Providing Appropriate Tools Required to Intercept and 
Obstruct Terrorism Act of 2001” (a/k/a, fortunately, 
“The USA Patriot Act”) was passed in the immediate 
aftermath of the terrorist attacks on 9/11/01. 

Telephone conversations can be more easily 
wiretapped, voice mail and e-mail messages seized, mail 
intercepted, and more. The most important aspect for the 
Lincoln Public Library (LPL) is the potential seizure of 
library patron records, including borrowing activity and 
computer use. 

This is a particularly difficult column to write 
because of course we are all aware of the potential for 
terrorist acts. Our world changed on 9/11, we are less 
innocent, and as a nation we are more fearful and 
suspicious. At the same time we are cognizant of the 
huge amount of information we all leave behind when 
we use com-puters—or when someone else uses them on 
our behalf. 

So the question arises: what is our business and what 
is everybody’s business? 

This is especially tricky for librarians, who have long 
been trained with the ethos of patron privacy. If our 
democratic form of government depends on an informed 
citizenry, and I believe it does, then the public must have 
the right to read books, to research on the internet, to 
communicate with others without fear. 
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Are there terrorists using public libraries to further 
their own interests? Perhaps. Are there millions of 
innocent citizens reading up on Islam, Osama bin Laden, 
bombing, hijacking, weapons of mass destruction, and 
similar topics, trying to understand our new world order? 
Absolutely. Is the government able to distinguish 
between the two types of research? Maybe, maybe not. 

As the Patriot Act now stands, the FBI or other 
agencies can go to any public library (among other 
venues) and demand to know what books/materials an 
individual patron has used, which computer s/he has 
worked on, and seize the hardware and software. Take it 
right away. Out of the library. Gone. 

While this sounds alarming, there is no way to know 
how serious the threat may be in any location, because 
the law prohibits libraries from telling anyone about the 
request or seizure. So there are no statistics about the 
implementation of the act, at least available for public 
consumption. 

I trust it is legal to say that to date, the Lincoln Public 
Library has not been approached for information under 
the Patriot Act. Since this is a complicated matter, we 
are collecting information about the act, including a list 
of links to websites with the full text of the act and 
various commentaries about it. Ask at the reference desk 
for the Patriot Act folder. » 

Privacy has been a hot topic of interest at the library 
for another reason. The Minuteman Library Network 
(MLN) will be using a new computerized system for our 
catalog and for our various circulation functions. This 
new system will come online, presumably, in early July. 
In the meantime, a number of decisions had to be made 
prior to the setup. 

In the absence of a library director here at LPL, (and 
we are relieved that the search process seems to be 
reaching a conclusion), various staff members have been 
recruited to stand (or, usually, sit) in for the director at 
MLN meetings. 

While the major decisions were made some time ago, 
fine-tuning the new system is an ongoing process. The 
Bookie was delegated to the four-hour meeting where 
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directors of all the MLN libraries talked about various 
aspects of the circulation system. 

The new program allows a couple of features that the 
old one did not have. It is possible for libraries to retain 
fine records so that patrons can find out which ones 
they’ve paid and which ones remain. It is also possible 
for libraries to retain the name of the last borrower of 
each item, information that would be deleted when the 
next patron took out the material. 

It would be good to have that fine record, some 
directors said, because sometimes borrowers pay one 
fine just before another one crops up. Confusion on what 
has been paid and what is owed often arises. 

It would be good, too, other directors said, to retain 
the previous patron information because sometimes a 
map is missing, or one of the tapes in a recorded book, 
or a CD from a set. 

While some features have local options, both of these 
decisions would affect the entire network. In both cases, 
the issue of privacy was a deciding factor. If the library 
doesn’t have the information on what patrons have 
borrowed (and paid fines on), there can be no possibility 
of violating patron privacy by revealing it. 

Certainly the librarians of the Minuteman Library 
Network (and the entire country) care deeply about 
safety from terrorism. But we also care deeply about the 
freedom to read, to learn, and to be entertained without 
fear of government intervention. These freedoms form 
the foundation of a democracy, and libraries are the 
brick-and-mortar of that foundation. 

Few countries in the world have the magnificent 
library system we enjoy. Few states have the well- 
supported library system we Bay Staters take for 
granted. 

The debate over privacy vs “homeland security” is 
certainly not over. Nor is it new. 

“The only bulwark of continuing liberty is a 
government strong enough to protect the interests of the 
people, and a people strong enough and well enough 
informed to maintain its sovereign control over its 
government.” 

Those words sound pretty modern, but they were 
spoken in a Fireside Chat by FDR on April 14, 1938. 

Librarians are part of both sides of the equation. 


Copyright 2003 Jeanne Bracken 
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Go Forth From Lincoln 


By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


Now is the time of year when all the good little boys 
and girls who filled their stockings full of high MCAS scores 
are deemed to be educated enough to sally forth from the 
seclusion and security of the Lincoln school enclave. Eighth 
grade graduation marks the enormous metamorphosis of these 
children into young adults. In one day of pomp and 
circumstance, small pomp though it may be, our lowly middle- 
schoolers are flung out of our protective educational town 
nest. 

After their juvenile frolic of summer, that scary 
prospect of entering high school will become a reality. In 
September, they will hurdle across our town’s borders to 
tackle the next major obstacle before the ultimate freedom 
from parental oversight known as college. They will cross 
great governmental boundaries, all the way to Sudbury to be 
educated at the combined high school with junior citizens 
from a place we hardly know. Our precious seedlings from our 
extensively conserved fields might need some guidance and 
sage advice from the town elders as they bravely depart from 
our Lincoln hothouse. 

For me, this transition was traumatic. I had to make 

critical decisions — long hair or short, grunge tattered jeans or 
preppie pleated skirts. I was always at least a month behind 
having ‘the right look’. I didn’t have a name like Wendy so I 
could finish my signature with a swirling curlicue. But, I was a 
geek — the only girl in the honors physics class in ninth grade. 
I had many school experiences made me feel like a stranger in 
a strange land. These are some words of advice I would have 
liked to hear at my eighth grade commencement address that 
might have saved me from some of my teen-age angst. 
First and foremost, cheerleading is a skill that has little use in 
real life. Do not place great social value on people who can 
jump high in the air. Although I was jealous of the acrobatics 
they could perform then, now I know that the earth’s force 
envelops everyone by middle age. There is no such thing as 
the AARP pep squad. 

Also, do not envy the qualities of the most popular 
kids you see in the hall. Provocative hair-flipping and cool 
dude struts are not requirements for success in the general 
population. Choose your friends based on their qualities and 
values as people. The kind of car someone is driving should 
never be the criteria for a relationship. Cars rust, deteriorate 
and eventually need to be replaced, but true friends don’t. For 
girls, it is important to have a really close friend whose hip 
measurements are about the same as yours. She will 
understand things about you that your size zero friends never 
will. 
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It is useful to keep in mind that you will not look like 
you do in high school forever, and neither will the good- 
looking, popular kids. By the time you reach fifty, you will all 
pretty much look the same — mildly wrinkled, slightly 
overweight, and sagging at the edges. The most important 
lesson of high school physics is that gravity treats everyone 
equally. Furthermore, the standards by which you will judge 
physical attractiveness change as you get older. There was a 
boy named Bernie Stein in my tenth grade English class who 
was the object of my distant affection for a brief span of time. 
One of the things that made him cute was that he was short. 
By middle age, at my twenty-fifth high school reunion | 
realized that over the age of sixteen, short is no longer cute — it 
is just short. 

Everyone has some disappointments in high school. 
When you come in fourth in the vote for class treasurer, or no 
one asks you to homecoming until the day before the party, 
these four years can seem interminable. The attractive, 
expensive building that our hard-working tax dollars has 
provided for your intellectual advancement may begin to look 
like a jail in which you feel like you are serving a life 
sentence. Take it from me, don’t react to any of these 
seemingly disastrous situations by getting a tattoo or a 
piercing. From my own personal experience, as you enter 
middle age, some holes stretch and start to look like the voids 
in Swiss cheese and tattoos on some areas of the torso can 
change from a cute outline of a small fish into something the 
size of Moby Dick. 

Try to laugh at everything that goes on. You may not 
actually see the humor in some situations at the time, so keep a 
journal. Trust me when I tell you that most of those memories 
do fade, the good ones and the bad. Without consulting my 
own high school diary, I would never have remembered 
having to serve detentions for a week after school. At my 
instigation, my friends and I strung up all the earthworms from 
the biology lab onto the school Christmas tree as decoration. I 
was going to philosophize that later, high school would seem 
hysterically funnier than it actually was at the time. But the 
earthworm prank did get us a lot of laughs from everyone 
except the principal. With your written musings, you'll be able 
to remember all the minute details of your own particular 
sophomore agonies and have handy anecdotes to comfort your 
own children when they are caught in the clutches of their own 
teenage caste system. 
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Sweeping elegance throughout this sophisticated 13 room Colonial located in one of Lincoln’s desired neighborhoods. 
This impressively spacious residence has over 7,300 square feet of luxurious living accented by tall windows, handsome 
woodwork and wonderful light. Adults will love the gourmet’s kitchen and marvelous master bedroom retreat. Captivating 
style. Tennis court and 3-car attached garage. Just exceptional! $2,150,000 


patie Country Beauty 


Lincoln country ambiance surround this pristine hill- 
top Colonial on two beautiful acres with mature gar- 
dens and within close proximity to conservation trails. 
This inviting home has 8 rooms with high ceilings, large 
bright rooms, gleaming oak floors and oversized win- 
dows that bring the outdoors in. Living and dining 
rooms each with fireplaces. The right location and 
expansion possibilities. $1,085,000 
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Hair might seem very important during these 
formative years. Countless hours are spent trying to create the 
hairstyles that seemed so stylish at the time. Unfortunately, the 
cruel irony of high school coiffeurs is that no matter how great 
you thought your hair looked at the time, a couple of decades 
later you will ask yourself, “What was I thinking?” This 
particular problem applies equally to the sexes and has 
persisted throughout the generations. I’ve heard tell that there 
is a yearbook from the late 1600’s with a picture of some Flint 
ancestor who has his hair powdered back in deep waves and 
tied at the nape of his neck with a black ribbon. I'll bet he too 
thought he looked pretty cool to the chicks at the time. 

One of the most significant historical artifacts of your 
life will be your high school yearbook. Pay heed to this tip and 
you will save yourself a great deal of time and effort. You do 
not have to actually participate in clubs and organizations in 
order to have your picture taken for the yearbook. At the end 
of the school year, when the membership of each group is 
being snapped for posterity, cut class all day and jump into the 
back row of each grouping just as the photographer says, 
“Cheese!” I think I was actually in the debate club when I look 
back foggily at those pictures, but I know for sure I was never 
on the water polo team. : 

Choose friends that can relate to your sense of humor 
and who can make you laugh when you feel like crying. If you 
leave high school with two good friends you want to keep for 
the rest of your life, that’s ternfic because even with my 
helpful hints and two great friends, I can not protect you from 
the slings and arrows of upper school education. Later, when 
you are in therapy trying to recover from the traumas that you 
endured those four years, the importance of these two friends 
will be that must more obvious. They will share with you what 
their shrinks are telling them, and your own bills will be less. 
If anyone tells you that high school will be the best four years 
of your life — don’t believe it for a minute. Such nonsense 
should not be spewed on tender, young shoulders. Life 
definitely improves after age 18. You have college to look 
forward to. At that time you can reinvent yourself completely 
because no one will have ever seen you in braces or know that 
you threw up in class when they brought out the frog for you 
to dissect. All you have to do is get through the next four years 
of high school, and then you will truly embark on a new 
adventure of parties every night, co-ed dorms and classes that 
don’t begin until after noon. 

Most importantly of all remember you can always 
come home to Lincoln where everyone knows you and loves 
you and accepts you just the way you are. You can sit on the 
Conservation Committee and help organize July 4" festivities 
and hang out with all your friends from Brooks as you watch 
your own children grow and struggle through the upper levels 
of the educational system. The funny thing is that even after 
living through it yourself, when you tell your own kids that 
you understand their daily dilemmas, they won’t believe that 
you really do - any more than you feel my advice might be 
helpful now. 


Copyright 2003 Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 
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Professional, Caring 
In-Home Pet Services 


Trusted, experienced professionals 
 Mid-day walks while you're at work or away 
( Maintaining security of your home when away 
Medications and special diets 

Insured and Bonded 

All domestic pets loved and cared for 
Watering indoor and outdoor plants 
Collecting mail and newspapers 

Trained in Pet First Aid and Obedience 

( Reasonable rates 

References available 

Year round services, weekends, holidays 


Professional, Caring In-Home Pet Services 
PO Box 352: Lincoln, MA 01773 


Call 781-259-1410 


e-mail peterdhiggins@msn.com 


Member - Pet Sitters International (PSI) 
Pet Sitters Associates, LLC 
National Association of Professional Pet Sitters (NAPPS) 
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“WHATEVER 
YOU ARE, BE A 
GOOD ONE.” 


-ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Sound advice. And it’s as sound today as it was in Mr. 
Lincoln’s time. 

It’s also a practice that Cambridge Trust Company has 
followed for over a century. Cambridge Trust has provided 
the highest level of personalized banking services and 
responsiveness to the needs of the communities we serve. In 
part, that’s what makes us so different from other banks. 

No doubt, you'll notice the difference the moment you 
walk through the door: our warm and cozy fireplace, our 
friendly and knowledgeable bankers, our inclination to lend a 
hand in the issues that matter most to the residents of Lincoln. 

But personalized service is just the beginning of what 
you can expect from Cambridge Trust Company. From trust 
and investment services to Internet technology, we provide 
meticulous attention to our customers’ financial situation. 

We may be new to the Lincoln neighborhood, but Lincoln is 
not new to Cambridge Trust Company. We are happy to count well 
over 300 Lincoln residents as our loyal customers — customers 
who often prove to be our best spokespersons. What’s more, we 
are proud to have received astute and careful guidance from our 
late director and long-time Lincoln resident, Mr. Henry Morgan. 

We already feel at home in Lincoln, and we’ll certainly do 
our best to make you feel comfortable in our new home. Please 
drop by our new office and meet our staff. We open at 7:30 AM. 

Cambridge Trust Company. We’re a community bank. 
And we trust you'll agree: we’re “a good one.” 


Cambridge Trust Company 


Lincoln Center 152 Lincoln Road (781) 259-4890 
Member FDIC www.cambridgetrust.com 
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WE HAVE A WIDE VARIETY 
OF SERVICES THAT 
YOU MAY NEED: 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
CHECKING & SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
MONEY MARKET ACCOUNTS 
AND TRADITIONAL, ROTH AND 
EDUCATION IRAS 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS LOANS 


TRUST AND INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES* 


ATM, INTERNET BANKING AND 
24-HOUR PRIVATELINE 
TELEPHONE BANKING SERVICES 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES* 


OPEN 7:30AM - 4PM, MONDAY - FRIDAY. 
SATURDAYS, 8AM-12:30PM. 
DRIVE-UP SERVICE AVAILABLE 


eta corr eh *These services are not FDIC insured. 
“Sum me B 
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Old County Road Extension or Old Conant Road? 


By Betty Smith 


What is the difference? About a year ago a 
change was made in the name of this road which is off 
Conant Road in Lincoln and new road signs appeared 
on several roads in the area. 

But is there is more to this story. Take a drive 
and see for yourself. I don’t want to ruin it for you but a 
“gorilla” has appeared in the neighborhood. The New 
England Journal of Medicine and the Massachusetts 
Medical Association formerly on Route 117 in Weston 
decided to take a hike and take up residence in Waltham 
on the Lincoln line. You will find also a garage and 
office building close by, which will surprise you to say 
the least. This will be the corporate headquarters of 
Raytheon which is moving from Lexington to Waltham. 
Since the building is on its way up, lights are on all night 
and camouflage is needed. 

However the neighbors, instead of making 
headline news, have formed an association to solve 
problems which may and do arise. | The neighborhood 
association is made up of Waltham and Lincoln families 
who have different concerns and abilities to accept the 
situation. However their compatibility is outstanding. 
First we have families for whom adjusting to this 
construction in their front yard is most difficult. There 
are other families who go with the flow and have the 
ability to adapt. David Sykes is using his entrepreneurial 
skills to keep things positive and lead the neighborhood 
association. Examples. The association managed to get 
a change in the road name mentioned above approved in 
both Waltham and Lincoln. And if you dial 911 from 
Old Conant Road, the call goes into Waltham, Weston, 
and Lincoln. B) 


Copyright Betty Smith 2003 
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Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 
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¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 

professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 

Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 

478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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This article appeared in the January 
Issue of The Lincoln Minute Man 
Dispatch 


The Shoemaker and the Tea Party 
by Alfred F. Young 


(Beacon Press, 1999) 262 pgs. 


By: Donald L. Hafner 


When George Robert Twelves Hewes was 93 years 
old, he traveled the long distance from his home in 
Richfield Springs, New York, to be feted as a celebrity in 
Boston. While he was there, he sat for a long interview 
with a historian, Benjamin Bussey Thatcher, and they 
talked about that December night in 1773, sixty-two years 
earlier, when Hewes had helped dump chests of tea into the 
Boston Harbor. They talked for hours, and soon after, 
Thatcher published his account as Traits of the Tea Party: 
Being a Memoir of George R.T. Hewes, One of the Last of 
Its Survivors. George Hewes lived out the next, and last, 
five years of his life in Richfield Springs, and there he died 
in 1840, widely believed by his family and community to 
have been the oldest survivor of the Tea Party. He may 
well have been, but there was no way to be certain. Like 
many others who had boarded the tea ships that night, 
Hewes had concealed his face in the crude disguise of an 
Indian. Later generations would suppose this mockery was 
intended to insult and fool the British authorities. But in 
truth, the men also sought to conceal themselves from each 
other, so that none need fear being betrayed by an informer. 
Decades later, even Hewes himself could not say for sure 
who else had been with him on the deck that night, laboring 
for three hours until the last tea chest was torn open and 
tossed overboard. Hewes swore that for a brief while, John 
Hancock himself helped him rip apart one crate. Thatcher 
included this “curious reminiscence” about Hancock in his 
Memoir. “But we believe it a mistake,’ he added 
skeptically. 

Thatcher failed to notice another curious element of 
Hewes’ reminiscence. They had talked for hours, just as 
Hewes had talked with another biographer a year earlier, 
yet never once had the old man called the event a Tea 
Party. Thatcher hadn’t noticed, but historian Alfred Young 
did, and it provoked this book about a lowly shoemaker and 
America’s recovered memory of an event, sixty-two years 
after it occurred. “People did not call it the Tea Party after 
it happened in Boston the night of December 16, 1773, at 
least not in print. ... ‘The destruction of the tea in Boston 
Harbor’ was the way contemporaries, friend and foe alike, 
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referred to the serious political event in public accounts and 
private letters.” “As surprising as it may seem, the two 
biographies of George Robert Twelves Hewes, A 
Retrospect of the Tea-Party (1834) and Traits of the Tea 
Party (1835), were not only the first books to feature ‘tea 
party’ in the title, they were also the first of any sort to 
focus on the event itself and the first biographies of any 
participant, high or low.” 

Alfred Young’s book is two stories intertwined, as he 
searches the life of George Hewes to discover why it took 
Americans a full generation to find an acceptable way of 
“remembering” a pivotal event in the Revolution. The key 
to the puzzle lies in Hewes’ occupation: he was a 
shoemaker. Defiant as a boy, always ready with his fists, 
and indifferent to punishment, he had been placed as a 
shoemaker’s apprentice by his desperate parents. When he 
reached age 21, Hewes started his own shop in Boston’s 
wharf area, making and repairing footwear for customers 
hardly more prosperous than he was. It was not a 
promising trade, for already the factories of nearby Lynn 
were mass-producing 80,000 pairs of shoes each year. 
Hewes went into debt for “a sappled coat & breeches of 
fine cloth” in which to court the daughter of a washer 
woman, got chucked into debtors prison for failing to 
repay, and a decade later, he and his wife and children were 
still desperately poor and living with relatives. 

By his own account, Hewes had no interest in patriotic 
politics until he happened upon the crowd of enraged 
citizens harassing a squad of British soldiers on Kings 
Street in March of 1770. The soldiers fired into the crowd, 
killing five men in the Boston Massacre. Hewes knew four 
of the slain men. One was shot in the back while standing 
next to Hewes and fell into his arms. Over the next three 
years, Hewes was involved in several altercations with 
loyalists and British troops, including one in which he was 
nearly killed. These episodes seem to have been as much 
about social class resentment as about politics, and Hewes 
never formally joined any patriotic group. He remained 
just one of a teeming throng of angry workingmen along 
the docks, ready to form a mob when signaled by 
someone’s shrill whistle. Hewes’ talent as a loud whistler 
apparently got him recruited to board the tea ships in 
December 1773. 

Hewes is such a colorful character that we are bound to 
share Alfred Young’s curiosity about why America lost 
interest in him and the event he helped make, and then a 
generation later revived the memory and attached a label 
that conjures up a genteel social occasion of no 
consequence — a Tea Party. Young devotes the second 
half of his book to this forgetting and remembering. 

Young’s account of the forgetting will sound familiar 
to those who have read David Hackett Fischer’s Paul 
Revere’s Ride, and recall that Revere’s own narrative of his 
ride was suppressed until long after the Revolution, 
because it revealed meticulous planning in anticipation of 
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the “unprovoked attacks” committed by British troops on 
April 19th. The destruction of the tea in Boston by 
characters such as Hewes — an impoverished, illiterate, 
apolitical ruffian — was soon overshadowed by the 
Revolution itself. Yet if the purpose of such political 
action is to put your opponent in the wrong and keep him 
there, the destruction of the tea was also problematic for the 
patriotic cause. A rebel conspiracy had set to work, not in 
hot anger but in cold deliberation, to destroy (in today’s 
value) roughly a million dollars of property over the span 
of three hours. Refusing to buy the tea, with its hated tax, 
was a Whig’s own choice. Destroying the tea, so that 
others could not make their own choices, was an act of 
coercion and intimidation aimed at other Americans as 
much as at the Crown. And after the Revolution was won, 
why dwell on an event whose remembrance could only 
spark divisive questions about who provoked the war, and 
who was on which side and when. 

Young’s account of how the next generation came to 
remember the destruction of the tea carries his book into 
the social and political turmoil of America during the early 
Republic. Young’s explanation is elegant and engaging 
and deserves to be read in his own words. One need not 
accept the full Revisionist or Post-Modernist implications 
of Young’s argument to see his point — a society’s 
“history,” in the sense of those past events that it resurrects 
and celebrates, is in some measure a social invention, and 
this invites questions about who does the inventing and for 
what purposes. A radical Revisionist or Post-Modernist 
might ask only, “Who has the power, and who stands to 
gain?” Young is more nuanced, but he does see politics in 
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the answer. The early Republic was an era of vicious, often 
bloody contention over the purpose and legacy of the 
Revolution. Which events were recalled, and how they 
were labeled and interpreted, reflected the political battles 
of the day. For those who worried about the increasingly 
strident demands of a rising, urban working class — and 
Benjamin Bussey Thatcher was one who worried — 
labeling the destruction of the tea as a Tea Party 
transformed this radical attack on property from a 
dangerous precedent into a frivolous prank, and the genteel 
imagery linked the event to society’s “betters” rather than 
to wharf mobs and the likes of George Hewes. At the same 
time, urban radicals had their own interests in recalling the 
Tea Party, as a mockery of the manners of those who 
claimed to be their “betters” and as a reminder (and an 
implied threat) of their own rising power in American 
society. 

George Robert Twelves Hewes, his wife, and their 
eleven children lived in relentless poverty. After she died 
in 1828, he shuttled among the homes of his children, each 
in turn too poor to shelter him for very long. In his final 
years, he was often asked to say a few words at Fourth of 
July celebrations. At one such gathering, he offered this 
toast: “May we meet hereafter, where the wicked will 
cease from troubling, and the true Sons of Liberty will be 
forever at rest.” He was never much of a shoemaker. 


Copyright 2003 Donald L. Hafner 
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Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Jumbo Flowering Moss Baskets * Gorgeous Geraniums 
Custom Wreaths & Arrangements * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 


We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 


Mulch & Loam Delivery 


Planting Servieces Available 
339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 


781 259-8884 
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Summer Lament 


By Peggy Marsh 


If only they’d stick to clover and grass Mondays 7 Friday 7:00-4:00 
And give the nasturtiums and zinnias a pass, S aturday 8 :00-3 -00 


But they like variety in their diet 
Whatever I plant, they are willing to try it. 


Little and round and furry and brown, 

They nibble quickly up and nibble neatly down. 
Adorably shaped to capture the heart, 

They don’t leave much, once they’ve made a start. 


They are near in execution and determined in their habits, 
And my garden is en route to the insides of little rabbits 
In daylight or in twilight they are ready to come out, 

And within the garden limits hop selectively about. 


With noses on the wriggle and jaws upon the chew, 
Enjoying as a banquet all the damage that they do, 
Intent upon their dinners, with survival in their heads, 
Their habitat is naturally within the flowerbeds. 


So summer’s when the seedlings and the blossoms 
may be seen, 
And we view the bunnies very busy on the green. 


Copyright 2003 Peggy Marsh 
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COLDWCLL 


experience some 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 


Lincoln-This seventeen-room Colonial captures an atmosphere of 
sophistication, quality, and easy living. Imagine state-of-the-art 


Penny Cotoni say Susan Law : 

781-259-1070 781-446-0814 technology, 5 bedrooms, 6-1/2 baths, home theatre, two kitchens, 
three fireplaces, and cherry library within 20 minutes of Boston on 
2+/- acres abutting conservation land. $2,875,000 


Karen Paradies Diana Smith 
781-446-0747 781-259-1822 


Lois Tetreault Elinor White 
978-897-5264 781-259-0634 


Lincoln - Exceptional updated two bedroom condominium in serene 
Farrar Pond Village. Great privacy, one level-living, all new systems, 
oak floors, custom cabinetry, all new windows plus tiled four-season 
sunroom overlooking beautiful gardens and woodlands. $530,000 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Sr. Vice President 
508-383-0241 
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Lincoln-Unique 1957 Contemporary designed by 
world renowned architect. This home features seven 
plus rooms, three bedrooms, two baths, private court- 
yard, beautiful grounds and a prestigious neighbor- 
hood. $785,000 


Lincoln-This inviting 1840's four bedroom New 
England Farmhouse exudes charm. Carefully renovat- 
ed with a cathedral ceiling master bedroom/office, a 
sun filled solarium, two Rumford fireplaces, wide 
pine floors and all the nooks and crannies you can 
imagine! $1,595,000 


Lincoln-This spacious Cape awaits a new family to 
enjoy its terrific backyard and low traffic street. Great 
eat-in-kitchen opens to a 24x14 three season porch with 
a gas fireplace. Ten rooms, four bedrooms, two baths, 
walk-in cedar closet on the second floor and a playroom 


Lincoln-Lots available in prime area abutting 100+ 

acres of private conserved land/trails. These proper- 

ties offer special opportunity for estate settings. 
$950,000-$2,200,000 


in the basement level. $649,000 


Working with Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage, 
the two most important decisions we will make together are 
the pricing of your home and the marketing plan for exposing your 
property to the largest pool of qualified buyers. 


25 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
781-259-1100 
www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


For Pre-Approval Call Zachary Assarian At 


NE MOVES New England Moves Mortgage 617-407-3989 


MORTGAGE 


Catewet! Bankrr Actiteniial Broérrage 


ea 


OPPORTUNITY 
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CLASSIC COWTRACTING 


20 Lewis Street 
Lincoln, MA 
781-259-8717 


New Construction 

Additions 

Kitchens 

All phases from design to finish, 
quality craftsmanship, 
professionalism, and most of all 


dependability that you can trust since 
1987 


Christopher Park 


Mass Construction Supervisor Mass Home Improvement Contractor 


Number 068841 Number 121832 
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DeCordova’s Eighteenth Annual 
Art in the Park Festival and Art Sale 
Sunday, June 8 from 10 am to 5 pm 


Join DeCordova in kicking off summer with Art 
in the Park, a fun-filled family day. On Sunday, June 8, 
from 10 am to 5 pm, rain or shine, DeCordova Museum 
and Sculpture Park combines hands-on art activities, 
entertainers, and one of the area's largest outdoor art 
sales when it presents its annual Art in the Park 
Festival and Art Sale. General admission is $8 for 
adults and children ages 15 and up, and $6 for seniors 
and children ages 2 to 14; children age 2 and under are 
admitted free. Admission includes access to the 
Museum. No passes are accepted for this event. 

Since DeCordova began Art in the Park in 
1985, it has evolved into one of the largest outdoor art 
sales in Greater Boston. Over 100 of New England’s 
finest artists and artisans are selected for their original 
high-quality designs. A variety of artwork in a range of 
prices will be for sale, including paintings, drawings, 
prints, sculptures, and photographs. You will also find 
one-of-a-kind crafts in both contemporary and traditional 
styles, including ceramics, hand-blown glass, furniture, 
jewelry, fiber art, and more. 

Visitors to Art in the Park will enjoy a day 
filled with music, children’s performances, family 
activities, and food. Musicians and performers will 
entertain visitors from outdoor stages and will wander 
the Sculpture Park to interact with the crowd. 

Hands-on art stations for both children and 
adults will be located throughout the Park. Among these 
activities are Clay Creations, Face Painting,T-Shirt 
Painting, plus small-scale sculpture and printmaking. 

Each year, DeCordova strives to find 
experienced and emerging regional musicians and 
performers to delight and amuse Festival visitors. Art in 
the Park performers include: 


LINNANE—Local singers Peter and Samantha Linnane 
will enchant you with their beautiful melodies, often 
likened to the soulful sounds of Dixie and Americana 
rock. 


MAMADOU—tThis West-African “afro-pop world beat 
drum jam” delivers a powerful percussion performance 
that will bring you to your feet in joyous dance! 
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ALEX THE JESTER—Outrageous, offbeat, and 
eminently acrobatic, this quick-change artist is full of 
tomfoolery and non-stop surprises that have kept crowds 
in stitches at comedy festivals around the world. 


BACK EDDY BLUEGRASS—These New England— 
based veteran bluegrass musicians perform fresh 
adaptations of traditional and contemporary bluegrass 
material. 


BAMIDELE DANCERS & DRUMMERS—Experience 
dance rhythms, folklore, and songs from West Africa, 
Brazil, and the Caribbean with this high-energy 
ensemble. 

When their appetites strike, visitors can choose 
from an extensive variety of food and drink options. Art 
in the Park features a multitude of culinary delights— 
everything from Middle Eastern fare to mouth-watering 
barbecue to cooling frozen treats, in addition to a wide 
array of appealing vegetarian and gourmet lunch items. 
Visitors are also welcome to bring their own picnic 
lunches. 

No parking will be allowed on Museum 
grounds or in Lincoln. Instead, Boston Properties will 
provide free parking at Reservoir Place, located at the 
Trapelo Road/Lincoln exit (Exit 28) off Route 128/I-95. 
Doherty's Garage in Lincoln will provide free shuttle 
service between DeCordova and Reservoir Place from 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm. 

Art in the Park is supported in part by 
Acton/Boxborough Cultural Council, Bedford Cultural 
Council, Burlington Cultural Council, Littleton Cultural 
Council, Pepperell Cultural Council, Stow Cultural 
Council and the Fieldstone’ Foundation, Wellesley 
Cultural Council, and Weston Cultural Council, local 
agencies supported by the Massachusetts Cultural 
Council, a state agency. 


Call 781/259-3629 
or visit 
www.decordova.org 
for more information. 
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atl MUS Ace tS: 


S)ONELAN'S 
mua SUPERMARKETS Sem 


Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Visit Our New-Look Fish Dept. Complete Pre-Arrangement 


-Always Fresh Planning to Meet Individual Needs 
-Delivered Daily 


by Captain Mardens SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Lincoln Station. Lincoln Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 978-369-3388 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [IV 
Pepperell and Wayland 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW,INC. 


P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 


Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


Subscriptions 
Elizabeth Smith 


259-9142 
Business 
Dean Smith 259-9142 


Advertising 
259-9142 
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Harold Smith 
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Address all subscription 
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Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 

Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 
is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 


addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 
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hid Soda ARCHITECTURAL 


WooDWORKING 
& CARPENTRY 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


(oy 
d 


781.259.0855 


Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 
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Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Pee. 
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Lincoln -This perfectly pretty cape is beautifully sited 
on a picture perfect acre. The 2,000 square foot 
interior features: impeccable décor, kitchen/breakfast 
area, dining room with fireplace, wonderfully 
dramatic great room, a hot tub room, and three plus 
bedrooms. A deck and patio permit viewing the neatly 
landscaped property. Perfection! $649,000 


Lincoln-This stately Lincoln Colonial has very 
beautiful land and a top location. Tall trees surround 
this open well-landscaped property located on cul-de- 
sac. The interior is elegant & features large formal 
living room, banquet sized dining room, country 
kitchen, family room with fireplace & cozy den. Five 
bedrooms, huge recreation room, sauna and tennis 
court make this property a must see! $1,695,000 
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Lincoln- New Price! A beautiful open meadow with 
magical sunsets is the setting for this country New 
England colonial. Classic details adorn eleven rooms 
including a fantastic gourmet kitchen, fireplaced family 
room with built-in cabinets, a library that opens to 
screened porch leading to a private backyard, wonderful 
master bedroom and upstairs bonus room all in the most 
desirable Lincoln location.$1,195,000 


Lincoln - An elegant home that speaks to the pride of 
ownership! This gracious center entrance colonial features 
a generous and welcoming foyer, formal living, and dining 
room with true divided light, 12 on 12 pane windows, a 
brick fireplaced family room, an updated kitchen and four 
large bedrooms, in a convenient setting offering privacy 
and neighborhood. A treasure! $1,285,000 
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CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Lincoln - This incredible new house is beautifully 
sited on a simply magnificent hilltop 2 acres in a very 
desirable Lincoln location. Built by Ken Eisner and 
designed by Janovsky/Hurley Architects, this 6,500 sq. 
ft. house is truly unique and remarkably dramatic. 
$2,495,000 


«a 


ca 


Sold 1° Weekend | 


Lincoln - This one of a kind architect designed 
contemporary country house features 12 rms, 4 1/2 
baths including a gourmet stainless steel kitchen, a 
—fabulous office/aupair with separate entrance and a 
wonderful master bedroom suite. The Spectacular floor 
plan, exceptional light, and unique architectural details 
make this a must see! $1,395,000 


The Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
Patti Salem 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Shelia Harding, GRI, SRES 
781-795-4017 Voice Mail 
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Patti Salem, Buyers Specialist 
781-795-4018 Voice Mail 
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The splendors of E urope 
at 2 for] fares plus 2 fer1 qir! 


& 


Points of Dstinction 


Mediterranean Mosaic 


BARCELONA TO VENICE 14-DAY VOYAGE 
2003 SAIL DATES: September 27 and October 11 (reverse itinerary) 


Finest cuisine of any cruise line, 
served in four unique open 
seating restaurants 


Ports: Provence (Marseille), France ~ Villefranche, France 
Florence (Livorno), Italy ~ Rome (Civitavecchia), Italy 

Sorrento, Italy ~ Taormina, Italy ~ Valletta, Malta ~ Corfu, Greece 

Dubrovnik, Croatia ~ Split, Croatia ~ Venice, Italy 


Luxurious, 684-passenger, 
mid-size ship featuring 
large-ship amenities 


Destination-focused itineraries 
with overnight stays in 
Europe's most alluring ports 


2 for 1 Inaugural Season Fares plus 
2 for 1 Round trip air 
from $2,495 per guest 


Country club-casual ambiance: 
tuxedos and gowns are 
never required 


~<CEANIA CRUISES” 
Your World. Your Way 


Nearly 70% of suites and 
staterooms feature private 
teak verandas 


For Reservations or Information, Call the Oceania Cruises Experts 


Katlin Travel Group 
781-259-3100 


All fares listed are cruise only, per person, based on double occupancy and include port charges. 
Government fees, taxes, air taxes and ground transfers are additional. Ship's Registry: Marshall Islands. 


Our Exclusive Tranquility Beds: 
featuring highest quality 
mattresses, duvets, goose-down 
pillows and finest cotton linens 


Best value in luxury cruising 
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Bay Road Politics: Hartwell & Whittemore 
By D. Michael Ryan, Historian Lincoln Minute Men 


For three years, Mr. Ryan has been the Lincoln 
Minute Men historian and prior to that he was 
the historian for the Concord Minute Men . 

This is his second piece for 


Chambers Russell had little difficulty in 
selecting the name “Lincoln” to become the 
incorporated town name for Concord’s Second Precinct 
due to his ancestral roots in Lincolnshire, England. This 
was formalized on 19 April (of all dates!) 1754 but the 
naming came easier than did the actual change of 
address for some gentlemen in the North section along 
what would become known as Battle Road. 

Ephraim Hartwell (cordwainer and farmer 
yeoman) and Nathaniel Whittemore (farmer yeoman 
and early owner of the Capt. William Smith House) 
were neighbors and good friends. Both had supported 
Rev. Daniel Bliss of Concord’s Christ Church (First 
Parish) and attempted to stop the 1745 “West Church” 
or “Black Horse Church” schism. When the Second 
Precinct was formed of East Concord, neither of these 
two men were supporters and thus were exempted from 
joining. In 1752 and 1753, Ephraim had risen to a status 
wherein he was elected a Concord Selectman and thus 
was not enthusiastically in favor of a new town, torn 
asunder from his family’s old village. 

When incorporation finally occurred, Hartwell 
became a reluctant follower to Lincoln and having 
attained to the position of “gentleman”, was elected one 
of the new town’s first Selectmen in 1754 (repeated in 
1755, 1758-59, 1764-66, 1768 and 1774). Meanwhile 
his friend Nathaniel, having his family roots in the old 
settlement and serving as Concord Selectman 1743-46, 
1749-50 and 1754, became the single strongest 
opponent of the new town. When Lincoln laid a road 
over his farm, he sued and not only did he boycott 
political involvement, he stubbornly continued to list 
his address (even in 1756) as “Concord Alis Dick (alias 
distus — otherwise called) Lincoln”. 
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The Review. 


By 1758, Whittemore, deciding that he had 
endured enough, sold his Lincoln land to a William 
Dodge of Harvard and moved. Dodge would deed a 
house plus some 120 acres (1770) to his step-daughter 
Catherine Louisa Salmon who in January 1771 would 
marry a failed merchant and brother of Abigail Adams, 
one William Smith. And you know the rest of the story! 

Thus, even in the pre-Lincoln/Revolutionary 
days, the Town’s small sector on what we call Battle 
Road was already steeped in political drama and 
intrigue. Such would only be added to in 1775. IE 


Copyright 2003 Michael Ryan 
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160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 
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Available 
from 
THE 

COTTAGE 

PRESS 
for your summer 


POISON IVY ending 
ERADICATION Literary Gems: A Reading List of Great Short Books 


Service Heroine of the Battle Road by Palmer Faran 


Celebrating our 10th year Place of Vision and Dreams: 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West Selected Poems by Mary Terrell 


ane Desert Storm Journal by Elizabeth Kassner 
= 
(978) 456-8875 a 


25 Lincoln Road, Upstairs at The Old Town Hall 
(781) 259-8771 © mahales@world.std.com 


Cooper's 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 
Ogilvie’s _Lumber ¢ Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heating Oil B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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CRAB APPLES 


By Staff Members of Stonegate Gardens 


One of the most useful small trees for landscape 
purposes is the flowering crab apple. In full flower, 
it makes an outstanding display that is hard to 
surpass. A prolific hybridizer, there are more than 
four hundred types in this country, with one to two 
hundred types appearing in nurseries across the 
United States. Nursery types are selected for 
excellence of flower, fruit, habit, and disease 
resistance. 

In nature, the crab apple occurs across the 
temperate regions of North America, Europe, and 
Asia. It differs from the apples in having smaller 
fruit, shorter, narrower leaves, and better texture, 
The flowers are rosaceous, shingle with five petals, 
or double, and occur in umbel or corymb-like 
racemes. By selecting different types, it is possible 
to extend the flowering period from late April to 
early June. The fruit of the native American tree is 
green; it is the hybrid and oriental types that have 
brightly-colored red, orange, or yellow fruit, 
sometimes changing color from one to another in 
the course of ripening. And yes, the fruit is a true 
pome, being classified as a crab apple if it is less 
than two inches in diameter (it can be as small as a 
pea). There is at least one sterile crab, ‘Spring 
Snow’, that is useful for planting near sidewalks or 
streets. The fruit of some types is bitter or sour, 
while sweet in others, but all make good jellies and 
preserves. The fruit is highly ornamental. It begins 
ripening in August, continues until mid-October, 
and holds into winter on some cultivars. Crab 
apples tend to have rounded, dense heads, but there 
are also vase-shaped, upright, and pendulous 
varieties. Leaf color varies from medium green 
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through dark green, to greens with a reddish or 
purplish cast. Branch structure, especially in winter, 
contributes to the crab’s ormamental value. 
Culturally, crab apples prefer a moist, well-drained, 
heavy acid loam, but they are very soil-adaptable. 
They develop the best flower and fruit in full sun, 
but are often found flowering, if less freely, at the 
edge of woods. Pruning is largely unnecessary. 
However, if desired to remove suckers, shape, or 
open the center of the crown to sun and air, be sure 
to finish by early June, before next year’s flower 
bud development starts. 

Malus florabunda, brought from Japan in 1862, 
still remains one of the better ornamentals. It has 
deep pink to red buds, fragrant white flowers, dainty 
foliage, and yellow to red fruit from late August to 
mid October. At Stonegate Gardens, we carry three 
types of the dwarf Sargent (Japanese) crab apple, 
which has fragrant, pure white flowers and small, 
dark-red fruit: single stem, multi-stem, and the very 
dwarf “Tina’. Some other crab apples we stock are 
the sterile variety ‘Spring Snow’, the vase-shaped, 
yellow-fruited ‘Golden Raindrops’ and yellow- 
fruited ‘Lollipop’, orange-fruited ‘Snowdrift’ and 
‘Indian Magic’, red-fruited ‘Pink Princess (which 
has a reddish foliage cast) and ‘Mary Potter’, the 
dainty dwarf ‘Coralburst’ (a double pink, bronze- 
fruited type), and the excellent ‘Donald Wyman’, 
which has glossy-red fruit, lustrous dark green 
foliage, and white flowers. 

Here at Stonegate Gardens and in many other 
nurseries, there is an excellent selection of 
crabapples. We hope you will appreciate the merits 
of this fine, small, garden tree. 
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Please join Chef Pierre Jenatton of 


Le Chef Mobile 


for a presentation of 
Silversea’s 
“Accent on Spain — Lisbon to Barcelona” 
itinerary, September 8 to 15, 2003, on board the 
MYV Silver Shadow 
and for a “taste” of what to expect on this marvelous cruise. 
Where: Katlin Travel Group 
The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Wednesday, May 28, 2003 


6:00PM to 7:30PM 


Katlin Travel Group (by May 23, 2003) 


781-259-3100 or 
tnylander@katlintravel.com 
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Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High 
School — View from Inside the 
School Committee 


By Renel Fredriksen 


I have now served on the Lincoln-Sudbury 
School Committee for just over four years. In that 
time, the School Committee has faced. many 
challenges — budget crises in Lincoln, in Sudbury, 
as well as in the state, a building project due to be 
completed next year, policy issues, and two contract 
negotiations. 

Many of the issues we have faced during these 
four years were difficult ones; often the choice was 
neither clear nor obvious. I have satisfied myself 
during this time that wherever I come down on an 
issue, I have always held the good of the school and 
the good of the children highest in my mind and in 
my heart. That is what makes me sleep at night, 
even though there may be a fair amount of tossing 
and turning before a vote. 

In a few short days, before this article is 
published, I will be voting on perhaps the most 
difficult issue for me personally: will L-S decide to 
grant local diplomas to students who have failed the 
Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System 
(MCAS) exams, but who, in all other ways, have 
met the school’s graduation requirements? Will we 
grant diplomas to the two students who failed this 
exam? Will these students, after four years spent in 
our school, be allowed to walk up to the podium 
with their classmates, and receive a high school 
diploma? 

If these were students who skipped school, or 
never tried, the choice would be easy. But these are 
struggling students, kids with special needs who just 
can’t put it all together enough to pass this one 
exam. If they don’t graduate, community college 
opportunities are greatly reduced. Military options 
are closed. 
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If we grant these two students diplomas, will 
there be ramifications to our school and our 
community? The state has threatened to cut state aid 
if we do distribute such diplomas. How do I justify 
taking such a risk to the citizens of our two towns? 
We have already had state funds cut dramatically. If 
funds are cut even further, how do we educate the 
rest of our students? 

This is where the rubber hits the road. I have 
two very clear and contradictory charges. I most 
definitely have a fiscal responsibility to the 
community that elected me. I also have an absolute 
responsibility to our children — all our children. 

In just a few days, the rest of the Committee and 
I will have to decide where we stand. As I write 
this, I am still undecided. There are only two 
students this year, but over twenty next. Seven other 
communities in Massachusetts have voted to defy 
the state in this regard, and grant local diplomas. 

I only hope that, this time, I will be able to sleep 
after my vote. 
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LINCOLN FAMILY CHIROPRACTIC 


152 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
PHONE:(781) 259-8990 
FAX: (781) 259-0738 


DR. SARA R. PANARELLO 
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Esmerelda Hot-n-Tot’s 
Pancakes 


By Ray Adamson 


Esmerelda Hot-n-Tot lived on a farm with 
her Mom and Dad. Her dad was a veterinarian 
which meant that he was an animal doctor. Dr. 
John, ( Esmerelda’s Dad ), took care of the health 
needs of all the animals on the farm by giving them 
their vaccinations as babies and treating them when 
they were sick. 

Esmerelda’s Mom always made delicious 
pancakes for her family every Saturday morning. 
One Saturday, Esmerelda decided that she would 
get up early and surprise her parents by making the 
pancakes. 

She looked in the recipe book to see how to 
make the pancakes. But Esmerelda really wanted to 
make special pancakes for her parents. She looked 
in the refrigerator and found some pickles, olives, 
mustard, ketchup, peas, carrots, mashed potato and 
raisins. At the time she was doing this, the 
individual items seemed to taste good. She added 
all these into the batter and then started to cook. 

She made stacks and stacks of pancakes 
before her special batter was all gone. Naturally, 
before waking Mom and Dad with the good news, 
Esmerelda Hot-n-Tot decided that she really should 
sample her special pancakes. After all that’s what 
good cooks do, and besides, these were SPECIAL! 

Yuck! They tasted awful, just awful! 
Maybe she should have added just a few of those 
ingredients. She didn’t know what to do with all of 
those pancakes. 

“Maybe the farm animals will eat some,” 
thought Esmerelda. “It would be a shame to waste 
them.” 

So she carried her pancakes out to the barn. 
First she gave some to the pigs and they squealed 
for more. The sheep just nibbled on them, as did 
the cows, the goats and donkeys, until eventually, 
they were all gone. Next she hurriedly cleaned up 
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her mess in the kitchen, and went back to bed and 
fell asleep until her mother called her down for 
breakfast. 

Just as Esmerelda finished her Mom’s 
delicious pancakes, there was a knock at the door. 
It was farmer Ray looking for Dr. John. 

“Dr. John rushed to the barn and examined 
all the animals. Being an experienced doctor, he 
could see right away what their problems were. 

“Tt looks like they all have bad tummy 
aches. What in the world did you feed them, 
anyway?” queried Dr. John. 

“Why nothing,” said farmer Ray. “They 
were all sick when I got to the barn this morning.” 

Dr. John gave all the animals some serious 
medicine and waited until they seemed to be feeling 
better before going back to the house. 

“Tam still puzzled,’ Dr. John told 
Esmerelda Hot-n-Tot’s Mom, why every one of the 
animals had the same tummy ache this morning. It 
is a bit unusual also to find pieces of peculiar 
colored pancake pieces in their stalls. These were 
not at all like the wonderful pancakes we ate this 
morning in the kitchen. Can anyone here guess 
what happened?” 

Esmerelda then told her parents about the 
special pancakes she had made earlier that morning 
and tearfully admitted she had made a big mistake 
by feeding them to the farm animals. 

Esmerelda Hot-n-Tot’s Mom told her that 
she would teach her how to make pancakes next 
Saturday. 

And she did! 
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Dear Readers, 


Recently there was a farewell party for police chief Allen Bowles at the Pierce House. We’ll miss 
Allen and wish him the best in retirement. Now it is Kevin Mooney’s tum to be chief. Long time 
Lincoln Review writer and associate Beverly Eckhardt had a conversation with the new chief 
which she shares in the opening article. 

I was driving down Route 117 listening to the news when I heard about Charlie 
Kindleberger. Charlie has written what we will define as ‘word’ articles for this magazine. He 
liked to have fun with language. For the last six months, I have not received articles from him but 
I kept hoping for one when I went to the mailbox at the Old Town Hall. Charlie used a manual 
typewriter and the articles were a little hard to read! Each article came with an explanatory note 
which would end with “feel free to deep-six this!” And yes, periodically I would send him new 
typewriter ribbons! 


Eric Smith took the cover photo on one of his walks through the National Park in 
Lincoln. 


Before you turn the page glance at the Contents. A variety of articles for summer reading. 


Be back in September. 


Betty 
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Farewell, Lieutenant; Welcome Chief! 
Beverly Eckhardt 


On June 30, Lt. Kevin Mooney was sworn in as Lincoln’s 
Chief of Police, with July Ist as his first day in charge. He 
takes over from Allen Bowles who had served since 1995. A 
25-year veteran of Lincoln’s force, Mooney was chosen by the 
selectmen in April. Our interview took place a week before he 
assumed the position. His pride and happiness at the honor of 
being selected were obvious. 

From 1962 until 2002, the Fire and Police Departments 
were combined under a single head. Bowles, who had been 
joint chief since 1995, advocated for separate positions, given 
the current complexity of each job. The selectmen agreed and 
in July 2002 John Burke was named Fire Chief, while Bowles 
stayed on as Police Chief. The police force at the present time 
has 13 officers: the chief, one lieutenant, 2 sergeants, one 
inspector, and 8 patrolmen. In addition, the department 
employs 5 civilian dispatchers and one administrative 
assistant. Also associated with the department are 10 active 
special police officers paid for duty when on call. 

Mooney attended Watertown high school and received a 
bachelor’s degree in Criminal Justice from Northeastern 
University in 1973. At Northeastern he participated in a 
cooperative work-study program which gave him 3 years 
experience in the Newton police department, including a year 
and a half as patrolman. Following graduation, Mooney was 
employed as dispatcher for the 60-man force in Watertown. 
Mooney joined the Lincoln police department in July 1978 
after a friend, in Watertown, told him about seeing an ad for 
an opening. His first assignment was attendance at a 15-week 
training program run by the Boston Police Academy. He 
graduated in December that year and had been selected as 
Vice President of the class. 

As a new patrolman, he served on the midnight shift. He 
commented that this was a little hard on his wife, but he got 
used to it, encountering motor accidents, juvenile problems, 
and domestic violence, much the same as on a day shift. 

After 10 years as patrolman, Mooney was named juvenile 
officer and became the first D.A.R.E, instructor in the Lincoln 
school system, teaching classes on substance awareness, 
development of self-confidence in handling social problems, 
and preventing violence in personal relationships. Two weeks 
of training in West Springfield provided the background for 
development of a 17-week curriculum. The first class he 
instructed had a combined enrollment of Sth and 6th graders 
but the topics are now integrated into the Sth grade health 
program. He credits Lincoln resident Irene Rice for working 
to get the classes started through a grass roots fund drive. The 
program was then supported by grants from the state and 
currently by state community policing grants. Mooney has 
also served as liaison to Lincoln-Sudbury Regional where a 
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separate program is given. He feels the police involvement 
has been very successful in developing a positive attitude 
among students toward the law enforcement community, to 
such an extent that former students have initiated contact with 
the department when concerned about issues facing 
themselves or the well-being of friends. At this time, two of 
the graduates from his first class are working as dispatchers 
for the Lincoln department. 

Mooney was promoted to Inspector in 1995 and was 
replaced at that time as juvenile officer by Kevin Kennedy. 
He then advanced to Lieutenant in charge of operations in late 
1997. Mooney commented that Chief Bowles always shared 
information with him and welcomed his input, so that he had 
valuable exposure to the many aspects of the top position. 

We talked a bit about traffic and crime activities in 
Lincoln. On the average, the police respond to about 130 
motor accidents during the year. This past winter was a bad 
one because of the continuous snow and ice, with two cruisers 
damaged by being skidded into. We continue to have a traffic 
officer who is on the watch for speeders, much helped now by 
the use of a motorcycle which is less obvious to the motorist. 
I asked if the fines were coming in to support the position, as 
had been discussed at town meeting. Mooney laughed and 
said that making money wasn’t main purpose for this activity; 
the goal is to reduce speeding. The mobile speed indicator, a 
gift from a resident, is also helpful in keeping speed at posted 
limits. Beyond traffic concerns, some of the more common 
police involvement is in response to larceny, vandalism, 
domestic violence, breaking and entering, and juvenile 
matters. 

On the topic of post-9/11 security, Mooney commented that 
although we are a small community, we are in proximity to an 
Air Force Base where hazardous materials are kept. Lincoln 
police are on call for suspicious activities at the Base. A 
$20,500 grant was received to purchase homeland security 
equipment that now includes masks and suits, a lap top 
computer, and a heated mobile trailer that could be situated 
wherever there is a need. 

Chief Mooney lives in Framingham, “just 8 miles away 
from the station.’ He is married and the father of two 
daughters who attended the Lincoln schools and Lincoln- 
Sudbury Regional. After all his years in the Police 
Department, he has come to care very much about the town 
and its people. I asked him if he had any aspirations with 
regard to the lottery. He smiled and said you never can tell. 
At the Selectmen’s meeting when he was chosen as incoming 
Chief, a lady handed him a handful of tickets, none of which 
had proved to be a winner. I wished him good luck and 
longevity in his new role in public safety. 
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SEEDS AT THE PARADE 


Contact: Veronique Latimer 
781-259-8621x24 
vlatimer@thefoodproject.org 


Perhaps many in Lincoln saw The Food Project box 
truck and tractor driving in the fourth of July parade this year, 
and youth and staff wearing matching green shirts handing out 
packets of lettuce seeds to the crowds. Some of the younger 
parade watchers looked bewildered as they were handed 
packages of seeds instead of the traditional candy tossed out at 
the parade. Who were these Food Project people passing out 
little bags of seeds? It must have left quite an impression on 
young Lincolnites. Perhaps you’ve seen Food Project youth 
waiting for the train heading back to Boston in the afternoons, 
tired from a long day in the sun, or seen groups out in the 
fields tending the land, but when was the first time you 
noticed The Food Project? 

Jason Falender, 16 and Lee Morgan, 14, both had to 
think a while about the first time they heard about The Food 
Project. Both Jason and Lee grew up in Lincoln and are 
spending this summer working as a crew worker and alumni 
intern. Lee’s cousin participated in the summer program last 
year and encouraged him to apply, but he always remembered 
seeing The Food Project trucks driving around town. Jason 
heard about it from family friends whose sons had participated 
in the summer program and had always driven by the fields 
and seen people working the land. “But, I never realized that 
it was a youth program,” he said. 


Youth, like Jason 
and Lee are the driving 
force of The Food Project. 
As Lincoln residents, both 
feel that the town needs to 
know about the important 
work they are doing this 
summer. Lee, who will 
begin his freshman year at 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional 
High School this fall, feels 
particularly proud of the 
fact that over 60% of the 
produce he is cultivating 
and harvesting this summer 
on the fields is going to 
hunger relief organizations throughout the Boston area. 
“People in Lincoln should know the good work that The Food 
Project is doing for shelters,” he said. He stepped onto the 
fields for the first time on June 30th as a crew worker and has 
particularly enjoyed the workshops that are a part of the 
delicate balance of hard work and learning about agriculture, 
issues of hunger and homelessness, community building and 
enterprise that make up the summer program. Crew workers 
spend Wednesdays at six different homeless shelters in Boston 
where they get to prepare and serve the vegetables that they 
have been growing all summer to guests. 
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Jason spent last summer as a crew worker and returns 
this year as a Rural Agriculture Enterprise intern. After 
participating in the summer program, youth have the 
opportunity to apply for specialized internships in the 
Alumny/Staff Partnership Program. Jason applied to this 
specialized position with the agricultural staff because he 
enjoys working the land. He is partnered with staff member 
Elise LeClair, the Rural Enterprise grower, and they are 
tending to 10 acres of land 
just north of Baker Bridge 
Road that is devoted to 
growing produce for 
enterprise ventures, such as 
The Food Project’s Farm 
Fresh Salsa that is now on 
sale at Donelan’s 
supermarket. 


When asked why 
he chose to come back this 
year, Jason replied that he 
just enjoys working. “The 
atmosphere here, especially 
in your second year, is 
really great. It’s a group of people who enjoy being here 
accomplishing something.” He especially looks forward to 
seeing the whole process on the land, from seeding the plants, 
to weeding, watering and harvesting through cover cropping 
and preparing the ground for winter. He hopes to juggle his 
busy school schedule at The Cambridge School of Weston 
where he will be a junior in the fall, so that he can continue to 
work after school. “I hope to continue working here for many 
summers,” Jason said, “ well into my twenties.” Someday, 
perhaps, there may be a crew worker in a future summer 
program who will tell us that the first time he or she noticed 
The Food Project in Lincoln was when they were handed a 
bag of seeds at the parade. 
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Cambridge Trust Company has “stood firm” in our belief that 
a community bank with a personable and intelligent staff can 
serve customers best. We have placed our “feet” in the “right 
place” — Lincoln. We also believe that our brand of financial 
services, and our courteous and knowledgeable staff make 
Cambndge Trust Company just the right bank for Lincoln. 

Cambridge Trust Company is different. No doubt, you'll 
notice the difference the moment you walk through the door. 
Maybe it’s our warm and cozy fireplace, our friendly and 
knowledgeable bankers, or our inclination to lend a hand in 
the issues that matter most to the residents of Lincoln. 

At Cambridge Trust you will also find a wide array of 
deposit and borrowing options, along with safe-deposit boxes 
and a 7:30AM office opening, that will meet your needs for 
convenience, flexibility, and long-term financial security. 
Whether you're just starting out, raising a family, buying a 
home, coping with tuition, or living successfully in 
retirement, Cambridge Trust Company has the experience, 
knowledge. and service you deserve. 

We invite you to step into our new home — “feet” first, 


please. Discover for yourself how different a bank can be. 
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Lincoln Once Again Demands Freedom 


By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


Now that summer has finally arrived I don’t want to 
tax your brains with anything too difficult to contemplate. Yet 
even in the midst of unprecedented heat and humidity 
(unprecedented for the last nine months at least), I find myself 
pondering life, our basic freedoms and the Internet. I only 
indulge in this cerebral activity during the times when I’m not 
wondering why the back of my neck seems to sweat more 
copiously than the front. 

The Internet is now almost a decade old in popular 
use terms. There were a few hardy explorers surfing the 
information backcountry roads before that, but there wasn’t 
much happening. The real computer geeks who were online at 
the time sent each other messages like, ‘01001110110001101’. 
(That is actually the beginning of a joke about a man walking 
into a bar with a dog that can talk, but to write out the whole 
thing including the punch line would take fifteen pages of 
ones and zeros.) When those messages didn’t go through, 
those fearless cyberspace pilgrims had to resort back to their 
Morse code machines, and we all remember how much fun we 
had communicating that way. Those were the days when we 
all thought Spam was just a luncheon meat. How naive we 
were back then. 

It used to be, in times of yore, that communication 
was much simpler. My people would fax your people when we 
were scheduling a lunch date. Now, every conversation 
revolves around email. Either you’ll email me the address of 
the restaurant, or I’ll email you what I’ll be wearing. Those 
among us who are truly citizens of the new millennium carry 
wireless devices that can pick up email messages out of thin 
air. These lucky few (or _ hopelessly, desperately 
technologically addicted depending on your point of view) can 
receive their email instantaneously wherever they are. 

Of course, no one in Lincoln can do this because our 
air hasn’t been programmed to transmit like that yet. 
Apparently our airwaves are clogged with public access 
broadcasts of school board committee meetings. Until that 
mess gets straightened out, we are left to rely on paper cups 
with string attached for our urgent communications. 

There is great Internet controversy these days about 
the omnipresent mailbox clogger, that ubiquitous Spam. I 
would have thought the debate would center on why junk 
email has been named after a canned meat of dubious 
camivorous origins. However, such is not the case. The 
concern has been raised over the fact that everyone online gets 
bombarded daily with so many messages that for a brief 
moment we think we have become wildly popular or 
incredibly important. Those wiser than us who have been 
elected to public office feel that too many emails of an 
uncertain, commercial nature is a bad thing. 
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Why they are so concerned about our electronic 
mailboxes overflowing is hard for me to understand. Those 
well meaning higher ups have felt no empathy in the past for 
my actual Lincoln mailbox that has fallen down twice just in 
the last month from being overloaded with catalogues that 
have arrived from every retailer in our immediate universe and 
also some from galaxies far, far away. Our governing entities 
were not perturbed in the least when I received multiple 
circulars from Concrete Bargains R US that showed pages of 
new cement additives that I could purchase from their flyer by 
calling their toll-free hotline. Then again, why should they be? 
Our politicians recognize that we are capable of throwing 
superfluous papers into our recycle bins without their 
interference. So, why do they feel we are incapable of hitting 
the delete key with equal ease? 

Besides, some email is of a critical nature to some 
although others might classify it as Spam. American Airlines 
emails me their Netsaver fares daily just in case I’m 
considering a spur of the moment trip to Belize tomorrow. I 
think it is thoughtful of them to keep in touch with me so often 
because the ‘special fare’ they are offering me is only good for 
the next five minutes. I must travel with a red suitcase, fly out 
of the grass airfield on Martha’s Vineyard and I can only 
qualify to purchase the ticket if I had an uncle Ivan who lived 
in Hungary during the 1800’s and lost a leg (either one is 
acceptable if you take the time to read the really small print) in 
the Bohemian Wars. But they care to keep in close contact 
with me by email, and that is what is really important to me 
even if I’m not imminently contemplating taking them up on 
this particularly irresistible offer. I don’t want my Congress 
people taking the possibility away from me by eliminating that 
email. 

Occasionally, when I receive notices from institutions 
of higher learning, I am tempted to get a PhD. Central United 
States University will send it to me overnight for $49.95. I 
want to maintain that nght to purchase education rapidly, on 
my MasterCard. Just because I have a master’s degree doesn’t 
mean I don’t want to leave open the opportunity to continue 
my education. 

And who’s to know whether one day, when I’ve 
spent eight hours alone with my computer and I am feeling 
lonely and isolated, I may just want to make new friends with 
Candy Tart or Trix Galore for an initial connection fee of ten 
dollars and one dollar a minute after that for as long as we 
talk. 

I don’t actually mind Spam as much as Congress 
does. They want to pass new laws that will make it illegal to 
send all superfluous and unsolicited messages - especially 
those conveying critical new breakthroughs that promise to 
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increase the size of certain important male and female body 
parts required to attract members of the opposite sex. I happen 
to delete these missives immediately because I am quite 
content with the size of most of my components. 

But I wonder about the people who are urgently in 
need of these drugs and services. The low self-esteem these 
folk might suffer because of these physical limitations could 
cause them to fall into deep depressions. These unfortunates 
will have lost access to significant information detailing late 
breaking scientific discoveries vital to their well- -being. How 
else will they learn of a magic pill capable of adding inches to 
crucial areas overnight for the paltry sum of $39.95 for a 30 
day supply plus postage and handling? We all know the costs 
associated with depression. The estimates run in the billions of 
dollars. Who will pay these amounts? Who is speaking out to 
preserve the rights of these small appendaged citizens to 
receive these important medical messages? 

Once our collective summer malaise has lifted, let us 
all join together and let our government know that they should 
focus their limited attention elsewhere. Let’s all tell them that 
we want to choose how much garbage is littering the 
information superhighway. They need to know that one 
person’s unsolicited solicitations could be another’s lifeline to 
greater fulfillment. Remember, we are guaranteed the right to 
pursue happiness and they have no need to judge in what 
email text that joy might arrive. Some of us may want and, 
dare I say, even need Spam, both in our sandwiches and in our 
mailboxes. [[8! 
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All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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Lincoln, Massachusetts- Then and Now 


Suggested Summer Reading in Preparation for the Coming 
250" Birthday Celebration!! 


A number of interesting books have been written 
about Lincoln and its history. These are available 
for loan at the Lincoln Public Library. As noted 
(***), some are also still being sold either at the 
library or at the Old Town Hall Exchange (when it 
reopens in the fall). 


Brooks, Paul 

The View from Lincoln Hill: Man and the 
Land in a New England Town. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1976 (974.44 Brooks) $14.95*** 


Donaldson, David M. 

A Prism in the Window. Reflections of David 
M. Donaldson, 1938-1994. 
(921 Donaldson) 


Hersey, Frank Wilson Cheney, 1876- 

Heroes of the Battle Road, Boston, Mass., 
P. Walton, 1930. ( 973.331 Hersey) 
$3.90 *** 


Langton, Jane Clear Windows: The First Parish in 
Lincoln, 1942-1992, Lincoln: First 
Parish, 1992. (974.44 Lincoln Clear) 


Lincoln Land Conservation Trust: A Guide to 


Conservation Land in Lincoln, 
(508.7444 Lincoln) 


Lincoln 1975 Bicentennial Commission, Five 
Roads: Photographs by Lincoln Residents. Text by 
Jane Langton.1975 $4.95 *** 


Lincoln 1975 Bicentennial Commission. 

Lincoln's Way, the Bicentennial Years, 1975- 
1976. (974.44 Lincoln) 
MacLean, John C. & Margaret Mutchler Martin 


Lincoln Libraries, 1789-1984 Lincoln Historical 
Society, 1984 
(027.0744 MacLean) $15.00 *** 
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MacLean, John C. A Rich Harvest: the History, 
Buildings and People of Lincoln, 

Massachusetts. Lincoln Historical Society, 1987 
(974.44 Lincoln MacLean) 

$30.00 *** 


Martin, Margaret Mutchler, /925-The Chambers- 
Russell-Codman House and Family 

in Lincoln, Mass.: Lincoln Historical Society, 
1996. (974.44 Lincoln Martin) 

230.00 *** 


Martin, Margaret Mutchler, 1925-Jnheritance: 
Lincoln's Public Buildings in the Historic District. 
Lincoln Historical Society, 1987 (974.44 Lincoln 
Martin) $15.00*** 


Ragan, Ruth Moulton, Voiceprints of Lincoln: 
Memories of an Old Massachusetts Town 

and Its Unique Response to Industrial America, 
Lincoln Historical Society, 1991 

(974.44 Lincoln Ragan) $29.95 *** 


Sawtell, Clement C. Close Friends and Neighbors 
The Sawtells of Somerset, 1978 
(500.974 Sawtell) poetry 


Sawtell, William D. 

From the Diaries of Clement Cleveland Sawtell,. 
Boston, MA , 1996 

( LHR 974.44 Sawtell LIBRARY USE ONLY) 


Smith, Sumner The Smiths of Sandy Pond. Lincoln 
Historical Society, 1983 (920 Smith) 


Sugar, Peter C. Impressions of Lincoln : A 
Collection of Drawings and Sketches, Lincoln 
The Author, 2001 (974.44 Lincoln Sugar)*** [I 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


& teasers: 


Lincoln - A beautiful open meadow with magical sunsets is 
the setting for this country New England colonial. Classic 
details adorn eleven rooms including a fantastic gourmet 
kitchen, fireplaced family room with built-in cabinets, a 
library that opens to screened porch leading to a private 
backyard, wonderful master bedroom and upstairs bonus 
room all in the most desirable Lincoln location.$1,195,000 


Lincoln - This perfectly pretty cape is beautifully sited 
on a picture perfect acre. The 2,000 square foot 
interior features: impeccable décor, kitchen/breakfast 
area, dining room with fireplace, wonderfully dramatic 
great room, a hot tub room, and three plus bedrooms. 
A deck and patio permit viewing the neatly landscaped 
property. Perfection! $649,000 


Lincoln - Tall trees and an expansive lawn frame this 
stately center entrance colonial on the most beautiful 2 
acres in a top location. Abutting Lincoln’s 
conservation trails this property features an elegant 
interior: banquet sized dining room, country kitchen, 
family room with fireplace & cozy den. Five 
bedrooms, huge recreation room, sauna and tennis 
court make this property a must see! $1,595,000 


Lincoln - This incredible new house is beautifully sited 
on a simply magnificent hilltop 2 acres in a very 
desirable Lincoln location. Built by Ken Eisner and 
designed by Janovsky/Hurley Architects, this 6,450 sq. 
ft. house is truly unique and remarkably dramatic. 
$2,495,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Groton - This exceptional Antique Estate, circa 1880, 
was originally the “Clara Endicott Sears House”. It is 
sited on a professionally landscaped, (originally by 
Frederick Olmstead), 4.44 rolling acres, complete with a 
gazebo, pool, specimen trees, a privacy stone wall that is 
magnificent, and the first Groton School House #3, later 
named the Lawrence School House. The living area 
(8,575 s.f.) has been exceptionally restored by the present 
owners. The attention to period detail is superb and has 
been replicated where necessary with the utmost care. 
$2,750,000 


Avs The Harding Team 
i he Sheila Harding, GRI 


- Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 
146 Lincoln Road 
Each Office individually owned and operated 


Shelia Harding, GRI Patti Salem, Buyers Specialist 
781-795-4017 Voice Mail 781-795-4018 Voice Mail 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


rents ARCHLTECTUR SL 
OODWORKING 
ee €& CARPENTRY »@) | @& r ) 
| House carpentry, lorvs =a. | Gi) CD 


repairs, restorations, A GOLincoRA none 
and built-in furniture. Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


781.259.0855 
Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 
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This article appeared previously in the Farrar Ponder in 
April 2000. It is reprinted with the kind permission of 
Harry Hoehler and the Farrar Ponder. 


BLACK MASS 


By Harry Hoehler 


BLACK MASS: the Irish Mob, the FBI and a Devil's Deal by 
Dick Lehr and Gerard O'Neill, 332 pp., New York, Public 
Affairs, $26. 


Dick Lehr and Gerard O'Neill are both prize-winning reporters 
for the Boston Globe. O'Neill has headed the Globe's 
investigative Spotlight Team for a quarter of a century and 
along the way has received two Pulitzer prizes. Lehr, now a 
special feature writer for the Globe, has won the coveted 
Hancock and Loeb awards for excellence in journalism. In 
1989, the two teamed up to author The Underboss: The Rise 
and Fall of a Mafia Family. Now they have joined forces 
again to tell the story of the Boston FBI Office's "unholy 
alliance" with two of the area's most unsavory criminals, 
Stevie "The Rifleman" Flemmi and James "Whitey" Bulger. 
The sad yet absorbing tale that runs through the pages of Black 
Mass is weil documented, corroborated by hundreds of 
interviews and 17,000 pages of nearly year-long testimony 
before a tenacious federal court judge, Mark L. Wolf. 

Bulger's role as an informant for the FBI goes back to 
1975, Flemmi's sometime earlier. Both were given the job of 
providing information on the Boston Mafia, especially the 
activities of its infamous underboss Gennaro Anguilo. In 
return, the FBI would overlook the criminal behavior of 
Bulger and Flemmi, anything "short of murder" according to a 
self-serving and currently incarcerated Flemmi. This was the 
"devil's deal" that permitted the two friends to rise, after the 
decimation of New England's La Cosa Nostra, to undisputed 
leadership of Boston's remaining organized crime empire. 

The architect of this devil's deal was FBI agent John 
Connolly who, like Whitey Bulger, was a product of South 
Boston's Old Harbor housing project. Twelve years younger 
than Bulger, Connolly nevertheless was aware of the 
"Southie" myth that Bulger was really "a good bad guy" 
(Connolly's words), a minor Robin Hood type law breaker 
who above everything else was dedicated to protecting his 
community from invasion by outside criminal elements. 
Whether Connolly, as some contend, actually admired Bulger 
is a moot point. He did believe he could use the gangster, 
because of his closeness to Flemmi and Flemmi's access to 
high echelon figures in La Cosa Nostra, as a valuable informer 
against the already hobbled Patriarca mob. And indeed, it is 
true: both Bulger and Flernmi proved to be most reliable and 
crucial government informants. 
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Black Mass, however, is significantly more than a 
story of how the FBI used two mobsters as informants. It's 
also a story of how Bulger and Flemmi used the FBI to further 
their own criminal enterprises, which included _ theft, 
gambling, gun running, extortion, loan sharking, drug dealing, 
and eventually numerous murders of those who stood in their 
way. It's the story of how agents from the district office of the 
FBI, particularly Connolly and supervisor John Morris, 
themselves became informers, warning Bulger and Flemmi of 
investigations into their activities by local, state, and other 
federal agencies. It's the story of how a Justice Department's 
regulation prohibiting an informant from committing "heinous 
crimes" became de facto worthless because in the final 
analysis the ruling was left to the individual interpretation of 
the deal-making agent. In the end Black Mass is a dark story 
of interlocking betrayal: gangsters betraying gangsters, 
gangsters betraying agents, agents betraying gangsters and 
other agents, law enforcement agencies betraying other law 
enforcement agencies and ultimately the public to whom they 
vowed allegiance and protection. 

In their Epilogue Lehr and O'Neill ask what went 
wrong. "Was it two guys from the projects - Connolly and 
Bulger - whose loyalty to one another outweighed everything 
else? Deeply flawed government oversight? Man's capacity for 
evil and self-deception?" Then they answer their own 
question: "Probably all of the above." 

Surely, it was nothing less. 

Black Mass is a crime thriller that unfortunately is all 
too true — a worthy, engrossing read for all who wish to 
grapple with the deadly consequences of a government 
agency, in this case a local branch of the nation's premier law 
enforcement agency -- bartering away, step by step, its moral 
compass. [[®) 


Copyright 2000 Farrar Ponder 
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New England’s Most 


Our local expertise, combined with the na 
the entire group of Coldwell Banker rea 
our customers and clients wit 


Lincoln-Timeless quality and elegance in this brick front Lincoln-Lots available in prime area abutting 100+ acres 
colonial on professionally landscaped 2 +/- acres. This of private conserved land/trails. These properties offer 

five bedroom, 6 1/2 bath home features state-of-the art special opportunity for estate settings. 

kitchen, banquet sized dining room, four car garage, $950,000-$2,200,000 


cherry library and home theater. A full finished walk-out 
lower level includes a second full kitchen, family room 
with fireplace and more. $2,875,000 


Lincoln-Lincoln center at it's best! Four bedroom New Lincoln-This absolutely delightful Victorian is a rare find. 

England farmhouse carefully renovated with a cathedral The beautiful new kitchen features cherry cabinets, fire 

ceiling/office. Sun filled solarium with two Rumford slate counter tops, top quality and a great design. The 

Fireplaces, wide pine floors, surrounded by exquisite conservatory overlooks exceptional gardens. The 

gardens. $1,385,000 children's bedrooms feature custom murals and lots of 
built-ins. The walkout lower level offers a sunny office or 
play room and has a full bath. $729,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


New England’s Most Comprehensive 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


Our local expertise, combined with the nat 
the entire group of Coldwell Banker real| 


eal Estate Network. 


pnal and international support network of 


state professionals, allows us to provide 


our customers and clients withithe best in real estate services. 


Lincoln-Timeless quality and elegance in this brick front 
colonial on professionally landscaped 2 +/- acres. This 
five bedroom, 6 1/2 bath home features state-of-the art 
kitchen, banquet sized dining room, four car garage, 
cherry library and home theater. A full finished walk-out 
lower level includes a second full kitchen, family room 
with fireplace and more. $2,875,000 


Lincoln-Lincoln center at it's best! Four bedroom New 
England farmhouse carefully renovated with a cathedral 
ceiling/office. Sun filled solarium with two Rumford 
Fireplaces, wide pine floors, surrounded by exquisite 
gardens. $1,385,000 


Lincoln-Lots available in prime area abutting 100+ acres 

of private conserved land/trails. These properties offer 

special opportunity for estate settings. 
: $950,000-$2,200,000 


Lincoln-This absolutely delightful Victorian is a rare find. 
The beautiful new kitchen features cherry cabinets, fire 
slate counter tops, top quality and a great design. The 
conservatory overlooks exceptional gardens. The 
children's bedrooms feature custom murals and lots of 
built-ins. The walkout lower level offers a sunny office or 
play room and has a full bath. ; $729,000 


Lincoln-Sparkling and spacious three bedroom townhouse 
in Farrar Pond Village boasts sumptuous master suite with 
new bath and eat-in kitchen with new appliances, Har-Tru 
tennis courts, community gardens and access to conserva- 
tion land. $549,900 


Lincoln-This elegant five bedroom Grand Cape with deeded 
access to Farrar Pond, offers a first floor master bedroom, 
mahogany library/family room, crown moldings, three fireplaces 
and a tured staircase in the spacious foyer. A finished lower 
level offers flexible space for an in home office, studio or over- 
flow guest space with a separate entrance. On this private park- 
like setting there are two greenhouses, rolling lawn and mature 
gardens. $1,110,000 


Home Buying and Selling 
Relocation Services 
Moving Services 

New Homes Division 
PREVIEWS International 
NE Moves Mortgage 
Coldwell Banker 
Residential Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


25 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


781-259-1100 


CLASSIC COYCRACTING 


20 Lewis Street 
Lincoln, MA 
781-259-8717 


New Construction 

Additions 

Kitchens 

All phases from design to finish, 
quality craftsmanship, 
professionalism, and most of all 


dependability that you can trust since 
1987 


Christopher Park 


Mass Construction Supervisor Mass Home Improvement Contractor 


Number 068841 Number 121832 
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Information for this article has been obtained from Town Reports and talks with former and present members of the COA and 


FCOA. 


The COA and the FCOA — Their Beginnings 


By Bert Kessel 


A travelling sociologist (help, reader) writing about 
his visit to the United States, stated that there is no other 
country in the world that exhibits the degrees of willingness 
that its citizens display to join causes to assist those people 
who need protection, understanding, and guidance by 
establishing and joining committees. 

Lincoln, Massachusetts is not an exception to this 
uniqueness; quite the contrary, it is a prime example, for our 
town has numerous committees, some that study and some 
that act. 

In the latter category there are two committees: The 
Council on Aging (COA), a public-supported agency, and the 
Friends of the Council on Aging, Inc. (FCOA), a non-profit 
organization that raises money to support the COA and elects 
its own Board. The COA’s board members are appointed by 
the town’s selectmen. 

The COA had its beginnings in 1976 at the March 27 
Town Meeting when it was voted that the General Bylaws of 
the Town of Lincoln be amended by adding a new Article XV 
entitled “Council on Aging.” The article was to read as 
follows: “There should be established a Council on Aging for 
the purpose of coordinating and carrying out programs 
designed to meet the needs of older citizens pursuant to the 
General Laws, Chapter 40, section 85, and the sum of $1700 is 
hereby raised as appropriated for the use of said Council.”* 

What brought about this recognition of an aging 
population, not only in the Commonwealth and other states 
through out our nation? An awareness by census reports and 
vital statistics studies that people over sixty years of age were 
increasing in numbers and life expectancy and had needs that 
were neither recognized or met by local, state or federal 
agencies. 

To study this older generation, forward-looking 
colleges and universities established departments of 
gerontology in their schools of social work and_ the 
departments of geriatrics in their schools of medicine. On the 
state level, departments of older affairs were created and on 
the federal level the Committee on Old Age Assistance and 
Public Welfare came into existence. 

In its first year 1976, the Council on Aging members 
were Abigail Avery, Charlotte Barnaby, Clifford Bowles, 
Isabel Farley, Margaret Kirkpatrick, Louise Meeks, Claire 
Pearmain, Enid Winchell, and Harry Healey as treasurer, 
Beverly Eckhardt as Secretary, and Esther Shapiro, and 
Beverly Smith as co-chairmen. 

They immediately went to work to identify the needs 
of Lincoln’s older citizens and to resolve how to get people to 
the Health Clinics and how to provide meals to homebound 
persons. For social activities a trip was suggested and Clifford 
Bowles organized one to Sturbridge Village. And to top off 
the first year, through the generosity of Joe Hurd, the owner of 
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the Community Store, (now occupied by the CambridgeTrust 
Bank) held a Wishing Well Dinner at the Stone church. The 
dinner was preceded by entertainment and dancing at Bemis 
Hall through the courtesy of the Tabor Hill Band. Musicians 
for that occasion were Jim Faran, trombone; John Kelly, 
trumpet, Bill Grinnell, drums; Steve Crandall, banjo; Jean 
Phillips, piano, and Truman Gray, clarinet. The Hurd family 
continued this event for several years to show their 
appreciation to seniors who patronized their store. It became 
known at the Top-of-the-Town Party and was held on the first 
Sunday in December. One hundred and forty-eight seniors 
attended the first party. 

The COA expanded its services each year, holding 
Glaucoma Screening and Hearing clinics; a Wheel-A-Meal 
program in cooperation with Emerson hospital; and more bus 
trips. 

In 1979 the COA applied to the Commonwealth for a 
grant to pay for a part-time coordinator. Jane Rasmussen was 
hired for the position. Activities were added and the board 
members continued to meet on the second floor of the Pierce 
House which they shared with the League of Women Voters. 

The Friends of the Lincoln Council on Aging, Inc. 
(FCOA) was established in 1982 by former COA board 
members who were aware of the inadequacy of its budget to 
accomplish all the programs they had envisioned. Charlotte 
Barnaby, a former COA president, became the FCOA 
president, Margaret Kirkpatrick, the clerk; and Louise Bowles, 
the treasurer. Other board members were Pat Garrison, 
Amalie Kass and Jane Row. Franklin Bronson, a lawyer, 
completed the forms necessary to comply with the 
Commonwealth regulations on incorporation and those of the 
Internal Revenue Service. Minutes of the 1982-83 meetings 
indicate the receipt of Friends Bylaws from the towns of 
Lexington and Barnstable where similar organizations had 
been established. 

The FCOA had no funds to begin its venture as a 
private organization whose main purpose was to raise money 
to assist the COA with its programs, but an ‘angel’ in the body 
of Frederick B. Taylor, donated the first gift of one thousand 
dollars. It was enough to pay for the first solicitation letter 
mailed to all Lincoln citizens. There is today an annual 
appeal, in the form of a membership enrollment in the FCOA, 
of five dollars per person. Many people add to that amount in 
their checks. 

By 1983 the Town FCOA was able to assist the COA 
with furnishings when it moved to Bemis Hall, to pay for 
refreshments and to provide hostesses for monthly Blood 
Pressure Clinics. 


Continued On Next Page 
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LINCOLN FAMILY CHIROPRACTIC 


152 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
PHONE:(781) 259-8990 
FAX: (781) 259-0738 


DR. SARA R. PANARELLO 


In 1984 the Town Report recorded that one hundred 
people turned sixty bringing the total number in that age group 
to one thousand and sixty-six, or one-fifth of the Town’s 
population. 

The Town budget for the COA in 1984 was listed as 
$14,445. Additional funds came from the Department of Elder 
Affair grants based on the number of people in town over sixty 
years of age in the amount of $986.72. Also $198.00 came 
from the Minuteman Home Care, now known as Minute Man 
Senior Services, an organization that receives state and federal 
money from the Older American Act. Its major thrusts are to 
provide funding for home-delivered meals, home care, legal 
services, transportation, and innovative projects. Lincoln has 
a representative on the Minute Man Senior Services and 
contributes to its budget. 

Coordinators for the COA became full-time in 1981 
when Ruth Kramer, a Lincoln resident, took over from 
Director Jane Rasmussen. Ruth served twelve years and was 
succeeded by Elaine Bloom. When she resigned, Karen 
Santucci became Director in August 1998. The first Assistant 
Director was Rhoda Presti and she served from 1987 to 1990. 
The current assistant director, Liz King, assumed the position 
in 1990. 

Since its inception in 1976, the COA has offered a 
myriad of educational, safety, social, physical, and skill- 
enhancing programs that are worthy of post-high school 
degrees. Seniors have traveled to Alaska, Rumania, Africa, 
New Zealand and Turkey via slides. Talks have included 
estate planning, home care, income maintenance, taxes, 
osteoporosis, and investments. There have been trips to the 
Canterbury Shaker Village, to Provincetown, the Peabody 
Essex Museum, the Hudson River Valley, the Arnold 
Arboretum, Tanglewood, and Hammond Castle. Activities 
have included bridge, whist, scrabble, exercise with tai chi, 
and line dancing. COA members have learned how to refinish 
furniture, cane chairs, stencil lamp shades, arrange flowers, 
and make puppets for the children’s ward of Emerson 
Hospital. Members have also maintained their driving skills 
through the “55 Alive Driving Program”; protected their 
safety with the Vial-of Life and the Postal Alert Network; had 
their antiques appraised by the Skinner Auction Gallery; 
checked their health at the monthly Blood Pressure Clinics, 
the Emerson Hospital Health Fair, the Flu, Audiology, 
Podiatry, and Glaucoma Clinics. Artists among the elderly 
have had opportunities to display and sell their work by 
hanging them in the Bemis Hall Map Room. Seniors have 
shared their time with other seniors through the Friendly 
Visitors Program, the LINC (drivers who take the elderly to 
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the library, to Bemis Hall, Pierce House, shopping and 
medical appointments), and hosting at various events. 

The FCOA continues to pursue its primary goal 
which is augmenting the financial base for the COA so it can 
maintain and expand its many offerings to Lincoln’s senior 
citizens. The need for this assistance will increase, not 
diminish for Lincoln’s over-sixty population grows. The 1980 
census reported 730; the 1990 census, 986 and the 2000 
census, 1145. 

The FCOA in its symbiotic relationship with the 
COA receives its income from a variety of sources; the Balou 
and Hurff Funds; the annual solicitation; donations from 
families whose death notices suggest memorial gifts to the 
FCOA in the name of the deceased; a gift from an artist whose 
painting has been sold; bank deposit interest; and extra 
payments from patrons attending the Top-of-the-Town Party. 

The above income has enabled the FCOA to help 

fund trips, both social and medical, buy furniture, drapes, 
computer items, a TV set, CD player, traffic signs, Boston 
Post Road Plaque, pay for mailing of the monthly newsletter, 
bridge lessons, art hangings, stamps, monthly Xerox costs, 
Christmas and Thanksgiving dinners, the Top-of-the Town 
Party, the pizza and ice cream parties, the volunteer luncheon, 
the Proper Bostonian Tea Party; part of the cost of the 
Podiatry clinics, supplies, a petty cash supply, and police 
details. 
Both organizations have united to care for the aging citizens of 
Lincoln; to enrich their lives, to protect them against isolation 
and loneliness, to bring fun and humor into their lives, to 
provide numerous and varied opportunities for social 
integration and to let them know that they are cared for and 
loved. [FR 


* 1976 Lincoln Town Report, page 27, Article 12. 


Available 
from 
THE 

COTTAGE 

PRESS 
for your summer 


reading 


Literary Gems: A Reading List of Great Short Books 
Heroine of the Battle Road by Palmer Faran 
Place of Vision and Dreams: 

Selected Poems by Mary Terrell 
Desert Storm Journal by Elizabeth Kassner 


25 Lincoln Road, Upstairs at The Old Town Hall 
(781) 259-8771 © mahales@world.std.com 
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Frogs and More at Drumlin Farm 
Wildlife Sanctuary 


The ringing chorus of the spring peepers lets us know 
that winter is truly over. It also reminds us that Drumlin Farm 
contains some ideal habitat for many of New England’s 
amphibian species. Seldom seen, the spring peeper is a tiny 
brown treefrog marked with a dark X on its back. Its cousin, 
the gray treefrog, also lives and breeds on the Sanctuary. The 
gray treefrog is more often seen than the peeper, though its 
ability to change color from a nearly white light gray to darker 
green may fool you. Often when a visitor to Drumlin Farm 
asks, “What’s that bird call?” the caller is the gray treefrog, 
cheeping his birdlike song. 

In Drumlin’s ponds there are bullfrogs rambling and 
green frogs “twanging.” But who is quacking? It may not be 
ducks but instead wood frogs, found in the ponds only for the 
business of breeding. They prefer the drier background of 
dead leaves on the forest floor. A lucky visitor might see the 
lovely pinkish brown color of this frog, or notice its handsome 
black mask. Apart from its attractive appearance (often even 
flecked with gold) the wood frog is interesting for the fact that 
it occurs farther north than any other amphibian in North 
America. The American toad breeds in the ponds at Drumlin 
Farm also, the males inflating their neck sacs as they trill. 

Like the wood frog it spends the rest of its time away from 
water. 

Frogs aren’t the only amphibians at the sanctuary. 
Mole salamanders live here. They are fairly large (up to 8 
inches long) amphibians that also breed in water and live on 
land. Drumlin Farm has at least two species, the spotted 
salamander and the blue-spotted salamander. The spotted is 
blue-black with dots of yellow, like dabs of paint from a small 
brush. The blue-spotted is black with beautiful light blue 
flecking all over its back. It is a protected species, listed in 
Massachusetts as a Species of Special Concern. Both 
salamanders require vernal pools to successfully reproduce. 
Fortunately Drumlin Farm’s sanctuary lands contain some of 
these precious wetlands. Salamanders, frogs and toads are 
some of New England’s most fascinating and beautiful 


wildlife. And you thought Drumlin Farm just had farm 
animals! {[® 


Jef Taylor 

Wildlife Care Assistant 

Drumlin Farm Wildlife Sanctuary 
Mass Audubon 
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T H = D F S E R IS EaRe 
Murder at Gettysburg 


by Jane Langton 
St Martin’s Minotaur, $23.95 


The seventeenth mysiery novel with Homer and Mary Kelly skips 
between the present cnc the year 1863. Thirty-five nineteenth- 
century photographs illustrate the story. Some are of real 
soidiers — 


Thomas Thomas Rodman 
Bayley Fox Robeson 


CIE TEETH REIS SIEIEE IIIT LIOR LNG i LB CAROOLN LA 


ces, found on unidentified Chotographs from the 


have ficti ana names — 


ida Morgan Surgeon Alexander Ottis Pike Lily LeBeau By 
Clock : 


tl ork chapters Doom with the artillery and rifle fire of the 
a day at Gettysburg. Others relate consequences that 
Wane family memory even now, 140 years after the baitie, 
inCiuding a mistaken juagment that must be set right. 
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Merit Scholarship Essay 


By Shan Wang 


Shan Wang , a senior at Lincoln-Sudbury High School, 
is the 2003 winner of the Lincoln-Sudbury Fund Merit Scholarship. 


For many students, high school is a time of insecurity 
and uncertainty. Questions of identity, acceptance, and the 
future pervade the social atmosphere. Students often wonder 
how they will fit in, who they are really, and where they are 
going. I was no exception to these questions. Most students 
answer these questions while staying in one place and one 
high school. This was not the case for me. It took a physical 
change in environment to allow me to really discover who I 
was and what I wanted to become. 

I have only spent two years at Lincoln-Sudbury 
Regional High School because I transferred from a private 
school after 10th grade. Phillips Academy located in Andover 
was where | had gone for the first two years of high school. 
Phillips had a reputation, a myriad of academic opportunities, 
and a uncanny ability to push students to their limit and 
beyond. It was a place where former Presidents had been 
educated, where thirty people went to Harvard, Yale, or 
Princeton every graduating class. Classes were small and 
taught by college level professors. Extracurricular were 
abundant and open to all. Phillips had the financial means to 
do almost anything. Why then would I leave such a school for 
LS? 

My parents asked the same question and gave me 
different reasons for staying. Success, my parents would point 
out. I was not doing poorly. For a person of my academic 
abilities, success was guaranteed after graduating from 
Phillips Academy. The world was my oyster, they said. 
Recognition, my parents exclaimed. Every college in America 
could recognize the name of Phillips Academy. How many 
people would recognize the name of a small suburban high 
school in Sudbury, MA? But most importantly, they raved, 
was acceptance. Accepted by American society, they said, part 
of the main stream. I "would be one of the new generations of 
movers and shakers. I would forever have my name engraved 
in the alumni lists beside the likes of Jack Lemmon and 
President Bush. My parents were immigrants to America, and 
I knew the importance they placed on acceptance; they had 
always had trouble being accepted into the immensely 
different American culture. Acceptance, they said, and a part 
of the new, modern, money-filled, sucess-based American 
dream. 

Every counselor, teacher, and friend at Phillips urged 
me to stay. Their reasons confused me. Logically, all their 
reasons made sense. Phillips helped enormously for my future, 
for success, recognition, and acceptance. It seemed that I 
could not possibly pass up on such an opportunity. But in the 
back of my mind, the question of leaving still burned. It would 
not let go, and I began to wonder why -what caused me to 
remain in doubt. Then I realized that the question was less 
related to the school that I was going to than to the person I 
saw myself becoming. 
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All the reasons my parents gave me were true. 
Phillips had an edge in doling out success, recognition, and 
acceptance. There was a security about staying at such a 
prestigious place: a security about the future and being 
accepted into the main stream. But the more I saw of the 
people at Phillips, the less I wanted to be there. That was not 
to say the people were cruel; rather, they were nice people, 
good at heart, and intensely competitive - an almost ideal 
student. I realized, however, that this sort of ideal student was 
not for me. I could see behind the smiles and handshakes that 
these people were rarely concerned with other people. These 
ideal students lived in a narrow world; their focus remained 
only on how they would achieve success and recognition and 
acceptance. In fact, they struggled so hard to answer the 
question of how that they forgot to ever ask why. Why do they 
crave the security of being part of the main stream, of the 
majority? Without the question of why, they forgot those 
around them and the diversity of people in the real world. 
They only thought of themselves and their future success. 
They were ideal students, but not so ideal as human beings. 

Once I recognized that I was essentially on the same 
path, I became uncertain if I wanted to continue down the road 
I was taking. It seemed to me that the guarantee of success 
was not worth the price of losing human sympathy. Acquiring 
an unwavering self- motivation towards success instead of a 
healthy skepticism and open mind seemed like a poor bargain. 
I knew then that I didn't want to be part of the majority and the 
masses who only focused on themselves and their success, 
their recognition, their sense of acceptance. In country where 
one should always pull oneself up by one's own bootstrap, it 
seemed more important to me to be part of the minority -the 
few that were questioning the purpose of success, the reality of 
recognition, the anesthetizing security of acceptance and 
conformity with the majority. I knew I did not want to become 
narrow-minded; I knew I wanted to know broadly. I also knew 
that LS was a great liberal public high school with a reputation 
for teaching all kinds of knowledge in a loose curriculum. 

Thus came my decision to return to LS. I did it 
against the will of my parents, my friends, my teachers, and 
my counselors. But I did it for myself, for the slowly evolving 
person I would become. As Martin Luther King said; 
"Success, recognition, and conformity are the bywords of the 
modern world where everyone seems to crave the 
anesthetizing security of being identified with the majority." I 
don't want to be identified with any group; I only want to be 
known as me. [E) 
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by Jeanne Bracken 


I remember last winter. It snowed a lot and the library 
was very busy. Our popular director Jerry Cirillo left in 
February for greener pastures (well, closer-to-home pastures, 
at any rate) so the rest of us got even busier. The Minuteman 
Library Network (MLN) was working to implement an entire 
new computer system, so we were all busy with preparations, 
plans, and prognostications of peril. 

In the meantime, the state economic situation was such that 
budgets were examined and cut, sometimes with a scalpel, 
sometimes with the proverbial cleaver, which kept us very 
busy figuring out how to work around the losses. 

In April our popular assistant children’s librarian Debbie 
Leopold left to go work in a bookstore on Block Island, which 
left us survivors reeling and really, really, well...you see the 
pattern here. In our spare time we shuffled much of the 
collection for interior wall painting. 

So if there was a spring this year, and I frankly doubt there 
was, we don’t remember it at all. We were filling in, writing 
flyers, tying up loose ends, searching for alternatives, writing 
warnings, filling in, explaining, crossing fingers, testing, 
training, reading resumes, interviewing, filling in, writing 
press releases, and I suspect there might have been a moment 
of silent prayer here and there, not to mention an occasional 
oath. We hear it rained a lot but we barely noticed the hip 
boots and dripping umbrellas as people trudged through. 

Well, it’s summertime and the livin’, while not truly easy, is a 
whole lot better. The new computer system, which has been 
up and more or less running since late June, is (I hesitate to 
use the word) falling into place. Situations where the staff 
shriek aloud, pull their hair or have their eyes glaze over are 
fewer every day. 

The biggest winners are paper manufacturers, considering the 
plethora of flyers, brochures, tip sheets, manuals, 
documentation and bookmarks we have been printing here. 
Trust me, we have not yet reached the paperless society. 
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Some specifics, for your edification: 

While MLN, the state and the region have all 
cancelled some online electronic data-bases, those remaining 
are by far the most useful for most Lincoln patrons. While we 
lost Grove Dictionary of Art online, we bought the print copy 
at a fabulous price. Check it out. We no longer have the D&B 
databases, but the surviving full-featured business sources 
have almost all of the same information; ask at the reference 
desk for a tipsheet. 

Database losses are certainly lamentable, but the remaining 
resources are truly outstanding. We still have the Boston 
Globe full text (mostly) back to 1980, as well as 365 days of 
full text New York Times. We still have access to most Gale 
databases (InfoTrac) which include sources on biography, 
academic publications, general periodicals, health, business 
information and articles, and juvenile level searching. 

We also have online databases for readers’ advisory (what 
novel to read next), and to begin the quest for the perfect 
college for the kids. 

Repairs to the library have continued with masonry work on 
the long-leaky bay window in the kids’ room. 

In the middle of all this activity, we have welcomed our new 
director Barbara Myles. The timing of her arrival was perfect 
for us, although I’m not sure she would agree with that. 
Interviews are under way to replace Debbie, which will bring 
us back to full complement. Not a minute too soon, because 
the summer is shaping up as the busiest one ever at Lincoln 


Public Library. We’re all gonna need another vacation by 
September. 8) 


Copyright 2003 Jeanne Bracken 
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Write of Passage 


By James Fleming 


Now that another group of kids prepares to make the leap to 
high school or college, I hope that some teacher with a soft 
spot for writing will help them understand that Abe Lincoln 
said a mouthful when he said: “I don’t have time to write a 
short speech.” But I’m not holding my breath. 


The cryptic language of today’s cyber communication does 
not bode well for the world of writing. Watching my 14-year 
old daughter’s instant messaging sessions reminds me of the 
speaking parts for Native Americans portrayed in old 
westerns: “Water cold, Kemosabi.” It conveys the point but 
just barely - and without the benefit of hand gestures. (After 
all, Tonto could point too.). While email writing rarely 
qualifies as polished, instant messaging is an on-going 
disaster. Lol, (laugh out loud), ttyl (talk to you later), sup? 
(what’s up?) are shorthand for phrases too time-consuming to 
write in real time, especially while carrying on multiple 
conversations simultaneously. The upside is that kids are 
talking. The downside is that it has reduced writing to the 
status of junk food. 


Maybe it’s unfair to characterize instant messaging as writing. 
It is probably more accurately described as a real-time mental 
transcription of a conference call among friends. But we’ve 
gotten lazy with speech too. We’ve lost some of our 
accountability for the meaning of much of what we say. The 
more one struggles with the nght words to put on paper (or on 
the screen), the more likely they are to consider whether what 
they are saying is indeed what they mean. But the obligation 
for understanding what is said has been lazily shifted to the 
person to whom we are speaking. How many times have you 
heard the phrase: “Well, you know what I mean.” Well, maybe 
I don’t. Or maybe you shouldn’t leave it up to me to put my 
own spin on what you are saying. The same is true of writing. 


Clear writing is a reflection of clear thinking. I tell my kids 
that writing is like taking a drink from a hose lying in the yard 
on a sunny summer day; you have to get that disgusting, 
warm, rubber-tasting water out of there before you get to the 
good stuff. The gifted writer Anne Lamontt refers to this 
phenomenon in citing the importance of “lousy first drafts” 
(although she uses a more forceful adjective) in the production 
of anything worthwhile. It takes a lot of time and energy to 
work through all that ill-tasting warm water to discover the 
cool, clear satisfaction of words well chosen. 


I don’t profess to be a great writer. However, I do work at it. 
One of my missions at the small, liberal arts college I attended 
was to improve my writing. My advisor and Chairman of the 
English department, told me two things that I have 
remembered from the moment he said them. The first is: “I 
can teach you how to write, but I can’t teach you how to 
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think.” The second is: “Write for whoever will let you write.” 
He was confident in his ability to teach me the mechanics of 
writing. He was also sure that the more I wrote the better 
writer I’d become. Yet he also rightly revealed to me that 
whether I had anything to say, well, that was a different box of 
pencils all together. 


I spend a lot of time writing lousy first drafts, somewhat less- 
lousy second drafts, and ultimately finish with a passable 
piece of prose that took twice as long to write as it should have 
and still could use a major edit job. Why bother? Does it really 
matter? In the grand scheme of things, relative to world peace, 
fighting AIDS, and feeding the hungry, it doesn’t matter. But 
then what does. Clear, concise writing won’t save the world. 
But, it will help you get through school, may get you a job, 
and will certainly give you a new appreciation for those who 
excel at this craft. 


So, my hope is that at least a few kids today will see the 
development of their writing skills as a noble quest. My 
professor’s advice about writing for anyone who will let you 
write is simply another way of saying that you will improve 
with practice. And you will, really. That doesn’t mean 
becoming a “writer.” It simply means if an opportunity to 
write presents itself, or you can “create an opportunity” to 
write, go for it. But allow yourself more than just the time it 
takes to write that lousy first draft. Understand that purging 
the mental pipeline is an integral part of the process. You just 
need to hang in there, get it out, and know that ultimately with 
sufficient effort, you can produce a well-written piece of 
prose. Of course, whether you have anything to say, that’s up 
to you. 


The good news is that you may well have more to say than 
you think. But insight is rarely instantaneous. Ideas take time 
to develop. The old adage “10% inspiration, 90% 
perspiration,” applies to writing too. Reviewing your lousy 
first draft frequently reveals a struggle to say something 
different than that which you intended when you first sat down 
to write. I can’t tell you the number of times I’ve deleted line 
after line, even full paragraphs, only to stare at the paper or 
screen and say: “What am I trying to say?” That’s a good 
question to ask yourself. Don’t succumb to the rambling, 
disjointed literary equivalent of: “You know what I mean.” Be 
brave. Challenge yourself. Write and rewrite until you arrive 
at a place that’s right for you. Remember, it’s a quest. Sure 
it’s difficult, frustrating, and time-consuming. But by doing it 
you'll not only become a better writer, you’ll also have a 
better understanding of what a sage Ole Abe clearly was. [&! 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
© Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle * Indoor Parking : ie ARGS [4 v5 
Newbury Cou 
For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com (=! peeitiotsie Oro 


New England Deaconess Association 
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COLOR YOUR YARD WITH DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 


(From the Staff of Stonegate Gardens) 


Summer has finally come to the Lincoln area. After a winter 
of seeing evergreen leaves in their darkened hues, the 
freshness and often-bright colors of deciduous shrubs is 
welcome. While evergreens offer their dependable foliage, 
deciduous shrubs provide the beauty of newly budding stems 
in spring, a variety of flowering times, fragrance, foliage 
interest, fall color, and stem interest in winter. In addition, 
many have beautiful berries which help feed the birds, and 
they also offer a variety of foliage colors that break up the 
monotony of green or lighten a shady area. 

While flowers are often the most valued 
characteristic, foliage color is important because it provides 
interest and beauty all season. Among the shrubs with purple 
foliage are a summer-flowering hydrangea with a bronzy 
green leaf and pink flower, several spring flowering 'Weigela' 
(Wine and Roses and Midnight Wine), the purple barberries, 
and 'Physocarpus' Diabelo. The barberries ('Berberis') come in 
a range of sizes and habits. There is dwarf Crimson Pygmy, 
columnar Hellman's Pillar, and the large Rosy Glow, which 
throws out mottled pink new growth. Rosy Glow is an 
example of a deciduous shrub that looks better if given an 
annual pruning to keep it compact and to encourage the showy 
new growth. There is also a green barberry, and a bright 
yellow one. Shrubs having cream and green leaf variegation 
lighten the shady border. 'Cornus' alba Ivory Halo (red twig 
dogwood) is a large shrub which also offers red stems in 
winter, and variegated 'Kerria' japonica has a bright yellow 
spring flower and green stems in winter. Other good cream 
and green foliage plants are a variety of 'Hydrangea’ and 
'‘Acanthopanix'. Several of the shrub willows (‘Salix'), which 
are graceful, airy plants, have interesting leaf color. The dwarf 
arctic willow ('Salix' purpurea Nana) has narrow bluish leaves, 
and the Hakura Nishiki willow (‘Salix' integra) has mottled 
green and white new growth with a pinkish cast that is very 
showy. There is even a 'Forsythia' with variegated foliage. 

We all welcome the spring flowering deciduous 
shrubs - deciduous 'Azaleas', 'Syringa', 'Deutzia', Viburnums, 
'Weigela’, 'Forsythia', 'Fothergilla’, 'Itea' and 'Kerria’, to name a 
few. These give way to the Spireas, Hydrangeas, Clethras, and 
Buddleias, and still later to 'Caryopteris', 'Symphoricarpus', 
'Heptacodium', and 'Hybiscus syriacus'. Of these, the spireas 
have a foliage range from bluish green to bright yellow. There 
is a shrub that blooms in October, "Disanthus" cercidifolius, 
with a beautiful purple flower. There are many other shrubs, 
too numerous to mention, with special characteristics. 

Deciduous shrubs provide two other categories of 
interest, fall color and berries. Shrubs with good fall color 
include the "Viburnums’, 'Cornus', and 'Iteas', for example - but 
one of the most showy is Fothergilla, which has a good green 
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leaf in summer that becomes spectacular with mixed hues of 
orange, red, and claret in fall. 'Viburnums,' 'Symphoricarpos', 
‘Aronia’ arbutifolia, and cotoneaster are a few of the better 
know berrying shrubs. 'Callicarpa' is outrageously colorful 
with purple or white berries in fall. When winter comes, the 
cinnamon colored branches of the 'Spirea' hidcote in my own 
garden provide pleasure all winter, as do the red Cornus' and 
green 'Kerria' twigs. All in all, the deciduous shrubs give a lot 
of interest to the garden, foundation, or woodland border {E 


Sarah Cannon Holden’s Mom 


Just Lost a Friend 


By Ray Adamson 


I’m so very sad today. 
You see, a special friend just passed away. 


For years, behind her home, I tilled the ground. 
She would sit in her chair and watch 
my tractor go around and around. 


I knew she was extremely old 
and it was probably just her time to go 
but still, I will miss her so. 


Wanting me to stop, she made it clear, 
smiling and waving when I came near. 


For a few precious moments we would 
pass the time of day, then back on 
the tractor and I’d be on my way. 


We always had such a fine time. 
I so enjoyed her company and I like 
to think she enjoyed mine. 


I know from now on when I pass 
on my tractor her empty chair, 
I will smile, and I will still 
see her smiling and waving there. 


Being a sentimental kind of guy 
I will also wipe 
a tear from my eye. 


Copyright 2003 Raymond Adamson 
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Jane Langton 


The Deserter 


Murder at Gettysburg 
St.Martin's Minotaur, June, 2003 
A Thomas Dunne book, 
edited by Marcia Markland 


Chapter 1 


Through the entire course of her expectation, Cornelia had 
been sickly. As her time grew short, she sent a whining letter 
from Philadelphia to her cousin in Concord, way up north in 
Massachusetts. Cousin Ida was also in a family way. 


Dear Ida, 

Why don't you come? You still have two or three 
months to go and you are strong as a cow and if I 
should die Ida wont you be ashamed. 


Yr affectnt Cousin Cornelia 


Ida was willing. She told her mother, “I'll just stay a 
little while and then Ill come straight home.” 

“Well, I don’t know what your husband will think,” said 
her mother, helping her up the high step into the car at the 
depot. “If anything happens, Seth will blame me.” 


Ida smiled as the cars picked up speed and rattled past 
the pond on the way to Boston. She had felt well from the 
beginning, so her mother had no call to be wormed. And 
perhaps somehow she might see Seth, because his regiment 
was somewhere down there in Pennsylvania. 


In Philadelphia Cornelia’s frantic husband met Ida at the 
station, “You’re only just in time,” he said, and indeed she 
was. At the door of the house they were greeted by Cornelia’s 
shrieks and the strong loud voice of the midwife. 


At once Ida tore off her bonnet and pulled on an apron. 
She knew what to do, having helped to care for her mother 
when little Alice was born. 


But no sooner did Cornelia stop screaming and her infant 
daughter utter her first cry than a strange noise began 
somewhere outside. 
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It was a sultry afternoon in early July. Coming from 
Massachusetts, Ida had never heard the sound before. It was 
soft and far away, but it went on and on, a faint booming like 
the rumble of thunder in another county.“What is that noise?” 
said Ida. 


Holding her baby close to her breast, Cornelia turned her 
face away. The midwife looked disapprovingly at Ida and said, 
“My dear girl, you should be at home. What are you, six or 
maybe seven months gone?” 


Cornelia’s husband sank into a chair. “They'll telegraph 
the list,” he said. “The Boston paper will have a list.” 


A list of the dead and missing, that was what he meant. 
Ida remembered the terrifying list after the Battle of Antietam. 
Colonel Dwight of the Second Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry had been among the dead, but, thank God, not First 
Lieutenant Seth Morgan. And after Chancellorsville there had 
been another list, but once again Seth’s name was not there. 


The distant noise was now incessant. It trembled the 
crimson water in the basin and shook the limp curtains at the 
window. Corelia’s baby whimpered and waved its little fists. 

“T’'ll stay,” said Ida.{B) 
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Australia Revisited, Part I 
By Toni Nylander, CTC, DS 


Let me start out by saying that we did not see any 
Platypus in the wild on this trip — several koala in the wild but 
that was the extent of our ‘natural wildlife viewing’. 

On this, my third visit to Sydney, I finally ventured away 
from the Rocks area and stayed in Darling Harbour. The 
Rocks area has everything. I was afraid that I would be 
disappointed staying in Darling Harbour — pleasantly 
surprised, I was not! 

Darling Harbour has a lot of waterfront dining — Cockle 
Bay Wharf in Darling Harbour is considered Sydney’s most 
dynamic food and wine precinct! With a truly international 
flavor, Cockle Bay Wharf is home to 19 food venues! On the 
roof terrace is Chinta Ria — ‘cool, funky and fun’; the Temple 
of Love, featuring Malay dishes with subtle Chinese and 
Indian influences; the Coast Restaurant with Mediterranean 
inspired Australian cuisine. The balcony features Blackbird 
Café — a funky energetic café along with several function sites. 
On the promenade is Nick’s for fantastic seafood and I’m 
Angus Steakhouse for, what else, premium Australian beef 
and a great wine cellar. Now, these are some of the 
restaurants — I didn’t get a chance to check out the bars, 
including one of Sydney’s hottest nightspots, the Pontoon Bar! 
This is one place you’re destined to visit time and time again! 

If you want a different breakfast setting, Darling 
Harbour is the place to be — the Shark Bite Café in the Sydney 
Aquarium serves up breakfast among the sharks, turtles and 
fish! And you can enjoy the exhibits long before the crowds 
arrive. 

An Aussie friend had told me to check out the Sydney 
Fish Market — so I did! The Sydney Fish Market is the largest 
fresh fish market in Australia offering a stunning range of 
local fish as well as a shopping arcade with fresh foods and 
restaurants. The Fish Market’s unique seafood school runs 
cooking classes for the public! Most of the shops have grills 
so don't miss this if you love to eat! Buy a bottle of wine, 
sashimi sliced for you on the spot, freshly shucked oysters or 
fresh fish and chips and sit out on the water to feast — on both 
the great food and the great view! 

I left Sydney proper this time and truly enjoyed myself! 
There’s nothing quite like the sound and smell of the 
Australian bush to refresh and revitalize. The Blue 
Mountains, with its crisp air, yawning sandstone chasms, 
waterfalls, eucalypt forests and marvelous, free-range 
panorama is such an easy drive from Sydney (90 minutes) on 
good roads! Where did they get their name? There is a 
noticeable blue hue over the valleys which is caused by the 
vaporizing eucalyptus oil. 

Villages of weatherboard and stone, stunning gardens 
and quaint tea shops, the Blue Mountains have a repertoire of 
delights that’s right for any time of the year! Leura is perhaps 
the prettiest of the Blue Mountains villages and is just perfect 
for spending a lazy afternoon browsing round the boutiques, 
delis, antique stores, stopping for the occasional cup of coffee 
or snack of course! Leura has some fine, award winning, 
restaurants (Silks, Le Goblet and The Bon Ton among them) 
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for a mid-day or evening meal. There is also a candy 
shop that is a must! 

The Blue Mountains have long been a favorite tramping 
ground, and the network of mountain tracks offers exhilarating 
terrain for walkers of all abilities. The Great Circuit of the 
Samisen Valley is a 40-kilometer (roughly 25 miles), 3-day 
trek which rates as a classic by experienced hikers. Only 
slightly less dramatic is the National Pass, a half-day walk 
along a ledge between the cliff face and the valley floor. At 
the Valley of the Waters, the National Pass scales the cliff 
beside a succession of waterfalls. Alternatively, a stroll 
through the village of Mount Wilson is highly recommended, 
particularly in the fall. 

The Three Sisters are perhaps the Blue Mountains best 
known landmark. Perched above the impressive Jamieson 
Valley, the rock formations stand 920m and are found at Echo 
Point, located between Leura and Katoomba. They are 
somewhere between 200 to 300 million years old and have 
been formed by the slow erosion of the surrounding sandstone. 
The Three Sisters symbolize the stature and pride of the Blue 
Mountains - towering escarpments, wide, deep blue-hazed 
valleys, incomparable views and impenetrable depths - they 
are awe inspiring. The Aboriginal 'Dreamtime' legend has it 
that there were once three beautiful sisters from the Katoomba 
People named 'Meehni'’, 'Wimlah' and 'Gunnedoo. Although 
custom forbade a union with members from the Nepean 
People, such was their beauty that three brothers from the tribe 
fell in love with them. As the brothers wished to marry the 
sisters they rebelled against this law and attempted to forcibly 
capture them. As this threatened a catastrophic tribal battle 
which could endanger the lives of the beautiful three sisters, a 
witch doctor decided to protect them by turning them into 
rock. Once the battle had subsided he would then return the 
sisters to their untouched human form. However, he was a 
casualty of the battle and the three sisters remain as the 
majestic rock formations to this very day. The spell remains 
in place, as nobody now knows how to release the spell. 

While in the Blue Mountains, we stayed in Katoomba at 
Lilianfels. I am so glad we did! It is owned and operated by 
Orient-Express Hotels which has established an unrivalled 
reputation for luxury and individuality. Lilianfels Blue 
Mountains is regarded as an unforgettable experience and has 
quickly established a reputation as Australia's finest boutique 
'getaway'. Lilianfels sits adjacent to The Three Sisters and is 
surrounded by the World Heritage-llisted Blue Mountains 
National Park. The historic home 'Lilianfels', built in 1889 has 
been transformed back to its orginal splendor and now houses 
the award-winning restaurant, Darleys, named after the 
original owner. Set in two acres of English-style gardens, the 
adjoining Country House, opened in 1992, has been designed 
in line with the architecture of the heritage home, offering all 
the facilities and comforts of a world class retreat. Along with 
86 rooms and suites it features a spacious lounge with a 
burning fire, a reading room with Sir Fred a delightful teddy 
bear always in attendance, billiard room, a fabulous indoor 
swimming pool, tennis courts, mountain bikes, spectacular 
views and service and Lilianfel's Restaurant. Lilianfels health 
spa offers a restorative, relaxing healthy environment now 
specializing in aboriginal treatments - a complete experience 
for mind and body. [[R) (Next issue, on to Melbourne and more) 
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Alert Residents Save Wilderness Site 


By Emily Weston 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


A 50-odd acre bit of wilderness not more than 15 
miles from the heart of Boston has been set aside for 
recreation in suburban Lincoln 


A hill, a brook (which will be dammed to make two 
ponds), woods, fields, and a marsh are included in this patch 
of unspoiled beauty. 

Development of the land is to be kept to a minimum 
to maintain the wild character of the valley off Conant Road 
on the Lincoln-Weston line. 


Privately Financed 

The move, financed by private funds, is an effort by 
Lincoln residents to protect the rural flavor of their town from 
the outward movement of urbanization. The land has been 
bought by the Valley Pond Realty Trust, which plans to payoff 
its approximately $90,000 investment in land by selling house 
lots along the edge of the preserve. 

Memberships or shares in the trust at $500 a family 
will finance the damming of ponds, construction of a driveway 
and parking area. The number of shares sold will be 
determined by the need for facilities. The trustees hope to keep 
the cost of the ponds and driveway to less than $40,000. 

To enjoy the facilities of this private cooperatively- 
run park, one must be a member but not necessarily a resident 
of Lincoln. Up to March 1 only residents of Lincoln could 
purchase shares but now families living outside of Lincoln 
may join. 

Yet to be decided by the trustees is the question of 
selling annual memberships to families other than 
shareholders. 

Present plans call for building two ponds, a small one 
for swimming and a bigger one just up-stream for fishing and 
boating. In winter one of the ponds will be used for skating. 
Some kind of structure - possibly an old barn already located 
on the property - also will be available as a combined 
bathhouse, square-dance hall, and rainy day recreation center. 
Shareholders in the project already have been visiting the 
park, skiing on the hill during the winter, and bird watching in 
the marsh below. The trustees are making strenuous efforts to 
have the ponds built and ready for swimming before the end of 
summer, since there is no public pond for swimming in 
Lincoln. 


Pair Spurs Project 

Mrs. Ann Gras and her husband, Ranulf W. Gras, are 
among those who have led the move to create the private co- 
operatively organized park. Their own home, which they are 
building, overlooks the valley in which the preserve is located. 
They have long felt that the area was "so unspoiled, more like 
Vermont than eastern Massachusetts," that it should be kept 
that way. 
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About four years ago Mrs. Gras and her husband 
started talking to the valley’s owners. A year ago 55 acres 
came up for sale. Not long after another 12 acres became 
available. Now the trust is negotiating for an additional four 
acres. 

Joining Mr. and Mrs. Gras in the initial step of 
raising a down payment were Dr. Richard S. Morgan of 
Brandeis University, and Morton B. Braun, a partner in 
Planning and Renewal Associates of Cambridge. These two 
latter Lincoln residents, together with Mr. Gras, a research 
engineer at Massachusetts Institute of Technology's 
Instrumentation Laboratory, are now the three trustees. 


Earlier Effort Cited 

Mr. and Mrs. Gras are no strangers to cooperative 
efforts to obtain real estate. In 1953 they organized Brown's 
Wood, the 22 families which now live in a cooperative 
community of contemporary homes just off Conant Road in 
Lincoln. Brown's Wood bought the land, surveyed it, and 
planned the subdivision. The community still operates as a 
group, Owns common land and, as it has since the beginning, 
acts only by unanimous consent. 

"We were so satisfied with the outcome of this 
community," Mrs. Gras said, "that we were willing to continue 
with cooperative organization." 

The Valley Pond Realty Trust will operate somewhat 
differently, with most of the decisions left to the three trustees, 
unless they are overruled by two-thirds of the membership. 
The trustees will lease the preserve to another nonprofit 
corporation which actually will manage the park. This group, 
of which all the shareholders in the trust automatically become 
members, will, acting by majority vote, set up rules for 
swimming, boating, and whatever other activities go on in the 
park. 

The trust already has 30 shareholders but expects 
eventually to have 60 to 80. 1b 


Editor’s note: The pond now has 280 shareholders. 
The barn mentioned on the property never became a 
recreation center. Brown’s Woods bought shares for every 
home in the neighborhood before it was dissolved in 1964. 
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This material about the Nike site located on the Lincoln -Wayland line near Farrar Pond Village and Lincoln Ridge (both condo 
developments) was published in recent issues of the Farrar Ponder newsletter. The author is Kathy Garner, the editor of the 
newsletter. The material is reprinted with her kind permission. 


February 2003 


Action on Nike Site Land Shifts to Town of Wayland 


By Kathy Garner 


The Town of Wayland is now the chief government body most 
interested in the former Nike missile site land. The site 
consists of approximately 14 acres, only one-half acre of 
which is located in Lincoln. You can see the buildings on the 
site from the entrance to Lincoln Ridge, along Birchwood 
Lane. 
The General Services Administration (GSA), the federal 
agency that controls this site, would give the land to the Town 
if the Town wanted to use it for a school or for "recreation", 
such as a wildlife preserve or a playing field. Alternatively, 
the Town could buy the land at fair market value and use it for 
development, including affordable housing. 

Post World War Il History 
The site was once part of a larger area of land located in 
Lincoln and Wayland that was leased to the federal 
government in 1954 for use as an anti- aircraft site. It included 
land in Lincoln and also a smaller area of about 29 acres 
located mainly in Wayland but with one-half acre in Lincoln. 
In 1974, nearly all of the Lincoln acreage in the larger area 
was given back to the Massachusetts Audubon Society and 
eventually became Drumlin Farm. The remaining 29 acres in 
Wayland and the remaining one-half acre in Lincoln were 
eventually leased to the Massachusetts National Guard as a 
maintenance depot. In 1978, the National Guard declared 15 
acres of the site excess property, and the land was sold to 
Oxbow Realty Trust for development. Williams Road was 
created and houses built on it about six years later. 
The National Guard continued to use the site until 1998, when 
they vacated it and it was declared surplus property. It was 
turned over to the Army Corps of Engineers to prepare the 
paperwork necessary for its disposal. Since then, numerous 
steps in the process have been accomplished, including 
screenings of the land to federal and state agencies. The 
National Fish and Wildlife Service had a strong interest in 
acquiring it for conservation purposes but withdrew its bid in 
2002. In November of that year, the Office of Property 
Disposal of the GSA contacted eligible state agencies to 
advise them of its availability, but none expressed an interest 
in it. In December, the GSA notified officials of the Town of 
Wayland of its availability. The Wayland Board of Selectmen 
expressed their interest to the GSA, as did several other Town 
groups. 
Currently, officials in the Town of Wayland are trying to learn 
more about the site and whether and how it might fit into their 
plans for the future. 
Recent Events 
On January 21, the Wayland Board of Selectmen held a 
meeting in which Nike site planning was on the agenda. After 
leaming of this, Chris Coleman, the Assistant Town 
Administrator of Lincoln, contacted the Wayland Board to 
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find out more about what is happening and what plans 
Wayland has for the property. He was told about an upcoming 
site visit. On January 24, representatives from the Wayland 
Board of Selectmen; Wayland Fire Chief Mike Murphy; 
Wayland residents, including Bill Murphy of Oxbow Road; 
and Lincoln residents, including Alan Groves, Harold 
McAleer, and Gordon Winchell, accompanied two 
representatives from the GSA and one from the National Park 
Service on a tour of the site. Chief Murphy had taken a tour in 
2001 to evaluate its safety and security and impressed Bill, 
Harold, Gordon, and Allan as very knowledgeable about the 
site as they walked around. 
Abutters and others who live nearby are concerned about the 
condition of the site with its fence full of holes and buildings 
deteriorating, not to mention their uncertainty about the 
condition of the underground silos. 
The Town of Wayland has until July 1, 2003 to present a plan 
to the GSA, but this date can be extended if the Town 
demonstrates that it is seriously interested in creating a plan 
for its use. If Wayland does not express an interest in the site, 
it could eventually be opened up for public sale. 
Chairman Mary Antes has taken charge of the Nike site issue 
for the Wayland Board of Selectmen. State Representative 
Susan Pope, who represents both Wayland and Lincoln, is also 
a member of the Wayland Board of Selectmen. 
On January 27, the Wayland Board of Selectmen again 
discussed Nike site planning. Going forward, the Selectmen 
want to do the following: 
e .Get answers from the GSA for their many questions 
about the property 
e .Determine what it would cost to get rid of the buildings 
on it 
-Determine whether the property contains hazards 
.Determine who would be responsible for remediation 
-Determine the interest of Town committees in the 
property 
e .Formulate a plan of how to use the property (the public 
will be invited to participate in the process) 
The next meeting of the Board of Selectmen is on February 3. 
The Town of Wayland has a web site at www. waylandma.us 
where you can find meeting schedules and agendas. 
With regard to the one-half acre of the site that lies in Lincoln, 
immediately adjacent to Lincoln Ridge, it appears that nothing 
will be done until Wayland decides what it wants to do. My 
best guess is that this small parcel will eventually 
revert to Lincoln and become part of the abutting conservation 
land. 


Continued On Next Page 
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April 2003 

Wayland Selectmen Appoint Nike Site Planning 

Committee 

The Wayland Board of Selectmen is forming a Nike 
Site Planning Committee to assist them in evaluating the site 
for possible reuse by the Town. They expect to have the 
committee in place and running by mid-April. The committee 
will help to evaluate whether to acquire the land, and, if so, 
recommend the purpose for which it might be used. Although 
affordable housing is a priority use for the Selectmen, the 
committee is no required to favor this use in their 
recommendations. 

The Selectmen would like to include people with 
expertise in planning and environmental cleanup on the 
committee. They also want the committee to follow an open 
process in their deliberations and communications to the 
public. 

At their March 10 meeting, the Selectmen discussed 
how to avoid conflict of interest charges and legal challenges 
to the Town related to related to such a committee. They also 
discussed the committee’s makeup, which will include one 
member from or representing the Wayland Housing Authority, 
one for the Conservation Commission one for the Park and 
Recreation Commission, three from the neighborhood, two 
non-voting members from the Town, and one non-voting 
member from Lincoln. 

The Selectmen also decided on a working definition 
of the “neighborhood” in which the site is located. Upon a 
recommendation from neighborhood members at the meeting, 
the neighborhood consists of the area north of Sherman Bridge 
Road and west of Concord Road (Route 126). 

As originally defined by the Selectmen, relevant 
activities for the committee include: 

e Understanding the current condition of the property, 
including existing structures and possible contamination. 

e Understanding the requirements of the General Services 
Administration in disposal of the property. 

e Conducting due diligence of the property. 

e Identifying and evaluating possible uses or combination 
of uses for the property, including affordable housing, 
school, recreation, conservation, and commercial 
purposes. Affordable housing is a priority use. 

e Investigating the costs for acquiring the property, if any 
and for preparing the site for reuse. 

e Developing a plan for use of the land that meets the 
requirements of the GSA and/or other agencies. 

e Holding at least two public hearings. 

e Updating the Board of Selectmen as needed 

June 2003 

Wayland Forms a Nike Site Advisory Committee 

The Wayland Selectmen have appointed all the 
Wayland members for the new Nike Site Advisory 
Committee. The Selectmen will name a _ convening 
chairperson for the first meting, at which they will elect a 
chair and delegate responsibilities. The Advisory Committee 
will post its agendas on the Wayland website 
Wwww.wayland.ma.us in advance of meetings but arrangements 
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for this will be up to the Advisory Committee. Their term has 

been extended to June 30, 2004. They have a huge pile of 
paper work to absorb as they try to determine what is on and 
under the site, what tests have been made, and what has to be 
done before the land can be used by the Town. 

Because one-half an acre is located in Lincoln, the 
Town of Wayland invited Lincoln to appoint a non-voting 
member to the Committee, and the Lincoln Selectmen 
appointed Stewart Young of 55 Oxbow Road. Mr. Young has 
a background in public and environmental consulting practice 
for 24 years and currently works for Landvest, a real estate 
consulting and brokerage firm headquartered in Boston. 

The committee charter is to “inform itself and advise 
the Selectmen of the process for acquiring the property, 
evaluate the parcel of land, and develop a plan for its reuse.” 
Mr. Young expects they will explore many issues that will 
have an impact in Lincoln, for example, the traffic impact of 
any alternative. 

The Committee will report to the Wayland 
Selectmen. Mr. Young will report to the Lincoln Selectmen as 
well. I met with him once and expect to keep readers abreast 
of the Committee’s work in future Ponder articles. 


Got Room in a Garage? Or Barn? 
We need to rent winter storage 
space for our east-coast car from 

October to June while we’re in 
California. As old Lincolnites, 
we prefer it in the Lincoln- 


Concord area. 
Please contact us through Kathy 
Hoben, 781-894-6067. 


Susan and Allan Hoben 
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Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoin Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P. O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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Dear Readers, 


As I write this, Fall is ten days away and townsfolk are preparing for Codman Fair. A wonderful time to 
bring in the harvest and see a neighbor. While driving around town, I notice long shadows across the road 
and an occasional red leaf. 


Later in the Fall, the town is planning a “State of the Town” meeting on a Saturday. Also many people are 
working on the “250 Celebration" chaired by Tucker Smith and Sarah Andrysiak. Perhaps you can send 
me a “memoir” of life in this town. I am collecting them for publication. 


Harold and I have recently returned from Glacier National Park and were saddened by the density of the 
forest fires. Not only was the smell of smoke a breathing problem, but made seeing the Rockies or across a 
mountain lake difficult. We were told the solution was snow. 


Happy Reading. 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. Professional, Caring 
P.O.Box 6245 In-Home Pet Services 


Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
bore by the submitter unless prior approval 
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4 Trusted, experienced professionals 

( Mid-day walks while you're at work or away 
( Maintaining security of your home when away 
( Medications and special diets 

Insured and Bonded 

( All domestic pets loved and cared for 
Watering indoor and outdoor plants 

* Collecting mail and newspapers 

Trained in Pet First Aid and Obedience 
Reasonable rates 

References available 

Year round services, weekends, holidays 


Professional, Caring In-Home Pet Services 
PO Box 352: Lincoln, MA 01773 


Call 781-259-1410 


e-mail peterdhiggins@msn.com 


Member - Pet Sitters international (PSI) 
Pet Sitters Associates, LLC 
National Association of Professional Pet Sitters (NAPPS) 


LINCOLN FAMILY CHIROPRACTIC 


152 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
PHONE:(781) 259-8990 
FAX: (781) 259-0738 


DR. SARA R. PANARELLO 
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DRUMLIN FARM 
WELCOMES A NEW DIRECTOR 


SEPTEMBER, 2003 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society is pleased to 
announce an exciting addition to its Drumlin Farm Wildlife 
Sanctuary - Christy Foote-Smith, the sanctuary's new director. 

With over twenty years of professional experience in 
environmental leadership in Massachusetts, Foote-Smith 
brings not only a wealth of valuable knowledge to the 
sanctuary in Lincoln, but also her enthusiasm. "As a long-time 
member of Mass Audubon and a resident of Lincoln for the 
past ten years, I've come to know Drumlin Farm as a unique 
and special place," Foote-Smith says. "I'm thrilled to be a part 
of it." 

Foote-Smith is joining Mass Audubon after a decade 
with the state's Executive Office of Environmental Affairs, 
where she served as the Director of the Massachusetts 
Wetlands Restoration Program. There she collaborated with 
neighbors, municipal officials, community groups, state 
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agencies, and federal partners to make conservation possible at 
the community level. It is that experience, combined with her 
passion for conservation and environmental education, which 
makes her a great match for the director's position at Drumlin 
Farm. 

Drumlin Farm, as an environmental education center, 
wildlife sanctuary, and working farm, has played an important 
role in the local community. Foote-Smith says that she is 
excited to work with the sanctuary's staff, volunteers, and 
residents of Lincoln to build upon the reputation Drumlin 
Farm has gained over the past 48 years. "This is a sanctuary 
that has helped link generations of people to the land, the 
environment, and the natural world," says Foote-Smith. "And I 
am inspired to continue Drumlin Farm's conservation legacy 
for generations to come." 


SOCIETY 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
* Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


* Maintenance-Free Lifestyle * Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com ej Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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Tramps Like Us 


By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


They raised their fists in the air, pumping them back 
and forth with enthusiasm and vigor. They cheered and 
chanted together in glorious devotion to their leader. Their 
energy soared and their spirit seemed indomitable. The crowd 
of thousands was of one heart and one voice. They were rebels 
and revolutionaries. 

Was it a reenactment of the Boston Tea Party? Had 
John Kerry finally rallied the Democratic masses into a 
frenzy? Had the League of Women Voters taken over at Town 
Hall in a feminist coup? None of the above. 

I witnessed this ebullient mob at the historic Bruce 
Springsteen concert, the first ever event of its kind to be held 
at Fenway Park. Since I didn’t see many Lincolnites there, I’d 
like to submit this complete and accurate report so you will be 
fully apprised of what you missed — which by the way, was 
quite a bit. 

I have only recently crossed over the magic line into 
official AARP territory and so I am still somewhat sensitive 
about ‘being mature’ and ‘acting my age’. I don’t feel my age. 
Now on many occasions such as this one, I have great self- 
doubt as to how society expects me to act. But on that magical 
night of Boss-mania, I had a real shock. As I surveyed the 
crowd, I believe I was the youngest person in attendance. 

Fortunately, the MBTA had warned the anticipated 
throngs to use public transportation, as parking would be 
difficult. I hadn’t realized why this notice had been broadcast 
until I began my approach down Yawkey Way. The five 
closest parking lots were closed to regular traffic because they 
had been dedicated entirely to handicapped accessible spaces. 
Cadillacs and Town Cars, every possible model made in the 
eighties, were jammed in side by side as tightly as two sets of 
dentures in a small drinking glass. 

I will share with you the startling sociological 
revelation I had as I scanned my fellow fans as we patiently 
waited to go through the security checkpoints. Bruce’s fans 
are Bruce’s age (somewhere in his middle fifties, depending 
on what issue of People Magazine you reference as the Bible). 
Don’t get me wrong. I like old people. I have to admit that I 
am into my sixth decade, so I am no spring chicken myself. 
Frankly, I am a very late summer chicken at best. So I feel a 
great fondness towards my aging compatriots. 

But when each successive patron triggered the alarm 
of the metal detection wand because of their pacemaker, I 
started losing my patience. I turned to my best friend next to 
me in her walker and said, “This beats anything I could 
believe!” 
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She asked me in a most puzzled manner, “The beets 
are the thing to retrieve?” 

I just shrugged. She must have forgotten to change 
the battery on her hearing aid again. 

Once inside, I noticed that many of these aging 
rockers seemed to have forgotten the old standards to which I 
had imagined we would all adhere until the day we went to 
visit that great spirit in the sky. I thought the lessons we 
learned at Woodstock and many venues hence were gospel. A 
rock concert is a rock concert, no matter how old the 
attendees, right? So when I explain to you what went on, and 
the behaviors I witnessed you will understand exactly why I 
was extremely upset by the total lack of respect for the 
traditional rules of concert behavior. 

First and foremost, I don’t care how much you paid 
for your ticket, if you show up at the turnstile wearing shorts 
and white sneakers with dark socks that go all the way up to 
your knees, you should be denied admittance. This should 
apply to members of both sexes. The only reason to be seen in 
public in such attire is if you are a registered member of the 
Bermuda police force. The gate attendants should have sent 
those people home to change before they let them in to share 
the same airspace as the Boss. Come to think of it, this fashion 
advice should apply to all people everywhere. I think I will 
propose this universal enforcement of knee sock dress code as 
a motion at the next town meeting. 

Next, I would like to have a lengthy discussion on the 
subject of jeans. Men — if you have no butt, it is not 
appropriate to wear a belt as well as suspenders to hold up 
your jeans. In this case, ‘better safe than sorry’ is not the 
operative clothing dictum. 

And ladies, lest you are chuckling as if you think 
that you didn’t commit any fashion faux pas of your own, I 
will pass along this simple mathematical rule of thumb. If the 
waist of your pants is more than three times the inseam length 
of your jeans, you might consider not wearing your denims 
quite so skin-tight. If you had to soak them, stretch them, and 
lie on the floor to wiggle into them, even though they came 
from the plus size section, maybe it is time to admit your Gap 
denim days are over. Consider a loose, and probably more 
comfortable cover-up such as a skirt. Please. For all of our 
sake’s. Trust me on this one, everyone will think you are just 
as hip. Let us remember that hippie was not meant to be a 
comment on a woman’s shape. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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“WHATEVER 
YOU ARE, BE A 
GOOD ONE.” 


~-ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


SSound advice. And it’s as sound today as it was in Mr. 
Lincoln’s time. 

It’s also a practice that Cambridge Trust Company has 
followed for over a century. Cambridge Trust has provided 
the highest level of personalized banking services and 
responsiveness to the needs of the communities we serve. In 
part, that’s what makes us so different from other banks. 

No doubt, you'll notice the difference the moment you 
walk through the door: our warm and cozy fireplace, our 
friendly and knowledgeable bankers, our inclination to lend a 
hand in the issues that matter most to the residents of Lincoln. 

But personalized service is just the beginning of what 
you can expect from Cambridge Trust Company. From trust 
and investment services to Internet technology, we provide 
meticulous attention to our customers’ financial situation. 

We may be new to the Lincoin neighborhood, but Lincoln is 
not new to Cambridge Trust Company. We are happy to count well 
over 300 Lincoln residents as our loyal customers - customers 
whe often prove to be our best spokespersons. What's more, we 
are proud to have received astute and careful guidance from our 
late director and long-time Lincoln resident, Mr. Henry Morgan. 

We already feel at home in Lincoln, and we'll certainly do 
our best to make you feel comfortable in our new home. Please 
drop by our new office and meet our staff. We open at 7:30 AM. 

Cambridge Trust Company. We’re a community bank. 


And we trust you’ll agree: we're “a good one.” 


Cambridge Trust Company 


: Lincoln Center 152 Lincoln Road (781) 259-4890 
__ Member FDIC www.cambridgetrust.com 
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WE HAVE A WIDE VARIETY 
OF SERVICES THAT 
YOU MAY NEED: 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
CHECKING & SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
MONEY MARKER ACCOUNTS 
AND TRADITIONAL, ROTH AND 
EDUCATION IRAS 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS LOANS 


TRUST AND INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES* 


ATM. INTERNET BANKING AND 
24-HOUR PRIVATELINE 
TELEPHONE BANKING SERVICES 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXNES* 


OPEN 7:30AM ~-4PM, MONDAY - FRIDAY, 
SATURDAYS, SAM -12730PM, 
DRIVE-UP SERVICE AVAILABLE 
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As I reflect on the things I witnessed, I suddenly realize that 
perhaps some of the strange behavior might actually have been 
signs of Alzheimer’s. Dancing spontaneously erupted in the 
aisles as the Boss’s most well known riffs began. How many 
of you remember this unforgettable moment in rock history 
over twenty years ago - while playing ‘Dancing in the Dark’, 
Bruce plucked a fresh-faced fourteen year old named 
Courtney Cox up onto the stage and they cavorted around 
together? (And you thought you might not learn anything 
useful reading this article.) Fast forward to this year’s concert, 
and I am embarrassed to tell you that this crowd was doing 
polkas to the same song. Polkas in a mosh pit? I can only roll 
my eyes to the heavens and wonder what has become of us. 

The crowd also seemed confused at times as to 
exactly why they were there. The fact that the T-shirt hawkers 
were pushing a design that showed an outline of a guitar 
player in the middle of a baseball diamond didn’t help. At the 
end of every song, the chanting began, ‘Let’s Go Red Sox!’ At 
first I thought that the enthusiasm was amusing. We were 
sitting in the hallowed bleachers of Fenway after all. Then, the 
volume of the thousands of voices cranked up several notches 
and my ears were blasted by the man behind me joining the 
mob outcry, “Nomar! Nomar! NOMAR!’ 

I politely turned around with my simple request, 
“Excuse me, sir, but could you not scream directly into my 
eardrum?” 

I don’t know if he was auditorially impaired by his 
age or by too many loud concerts such as this one. However, 
he looked at me with eyes glazed over either by cataracts or 
beer consumption, and grunted, “Huh?” 

I repeated my request, screamed it in fact while I 
moved my lips dramatically hoping that might assist in getting 
my message across. “Please stop yelling NOMA right in my 
ear!” 

With all the rage an octogenarian can possess, he 
boomed at me, “I came to see Noma play guitar and I’m not 
goin’ back to the nursing home until he does!” 

Now you must add copious consumption of alcohol 
to this rowdy bunch. The fact that the beer patrons managed to 
juggle their pint and their cane was a small miracle. But I had 
gripes about the beer rules that evening as well. There should 
be a sign stating that if the measurement around your beer 
belly is greater than your height, you can not buy anymore 


beer. There were more seventy year old men that looked nine ~ 


months pregnant at Fenway that night than in the labor and 
delivery suite at Mass General nine months after a blackout. 

Here is a helpful fashion tip for all you men out there 
bulging around the middle. If you can’t see your belt buckle 
under your front roll, you’ve probably had enough beer. If 
your belt buckle actually points directly at the ground, you 
have also had enough triple cheeseburgers, supersize fries and 
pepperoni pizzas. 
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I learned that night that after several brewskees, 
Bruce’s “Born to Run’ now translates into the audience being 
born to run to the bathroom. Normally the lines into the male 
facilities move much faster than the females, but in a crowd of 
this age as in baseball itself, speed appeared to be a young 
man’s game. 

Lest I appear dissatisfied, let me assure you that the 
concert was great. The gigantic screens on either side of the 
stage allowed even those who hadn’t had laser eye surgery to 
see clearly all of the Boss’s gyrations. And the sound system 
blasted so stupendously that I think most people heard quite 
clearly, even with their hearing aids turned off. As we exited 
Fenway, I noticed it was on the dot of eleven. I assume that 
was because most assisted living places like to have the 
residents safely tucked in bed before midnight. 

All joking aside, as the masses dispersed, I felt that 
inner glow of exhilaration even an aging baby boomer gets 
when tens of thousands of people have shared a rare moment 
of rock history together. I had been one with the Boss and with 
the city of Boston. That feeling lasted until I overheard a 
white-haired concertgoer exclaim to his companion, “I forget 
— who won the game?” [IR 
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CLASSIC COWTRACTONG 


20 Lewis Street 
Lincoln, MA 
781-259-8717 


New Construction 
Additions 
Kitchens 


All phases from design to finish, 
quality craftsmanship, 
professionalism, and most of all 
dependability that you can trust since 
1987 


Christopher Park 


Mass Construction Supervisor Mass Home Improvement Contractor 


Number 068841 Number 121832 
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Julian and Lizzie de Cordova: 
From Mansion to Museum 


By 


Susan Master-Karnik 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park announces the launch of a 
brand new historical publication that chronicles the lives of the 
institution’s founders—Julian de Cordova and Mary Elizabeth Dana de 
Cordova (“Lizzie”). Author Susan Master-Kamik has spent nearly a 
decade diligently researching the lives of these two captivating 
individuals and the fruits of their 46-year marriage. This 35-page 
softbound book, resplendent with historical images from Julian and 
Lizzie’s past, provides vivid insight into a bygone era. The release of 
this book also anticipates the town of Lincoln’s 250 anniversary, to be 
celebrated in 2004. 


Julian and Lizzie de Cordova: From Mansion to Museum follows 
the prosperous lives of two individuals from prominent Boston-area 
families in the nineteenth century and their decisive move to the town 
of Lincoln in 1882. World travelers sixteen times over, avid collectors 
of art and antiquities, and shrewd observers of world events, Julian and 
Lizzie de Cordova began brewing plans to tum their Lincoln mansion 
into a museum in the early 1900s. Leam the fascinating story of the 
Museum’s founders—their family histories, lively intemational 
business pursuits, passion for adventure, and fervent desire to leave a 
legacy of culture to successive generations. 


Julian and Lizzie de Cordova: From Mansion to Museum is 
available in person at The Store @ DeCordova and through the Web 
site at www.decordova.org as of the end of July. Pricing information 
was not available at press time. 


A booksigning event is being planned for Sunday, October 26 from 2 — 
4 pm at The Store @ DeCordova. Come meet the author. Call 
781/259-8692 for details. 


General Information 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park is a museum of modem and 
contemporary American art with a particular emphasis on the work of 
New England artists. It features the only public sculpture park of its 
kind in New England and the largest non-degree granting studio art 
program in the state. DeCordova opened in 1950 on the former estate 
of Julian de Cordova, a Boston entrepreneur and art collector. 


DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday through Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm 
and on selected Monday holidays. Admission is $6 per person, $4 for 
senior citizens, students, and youth ages 6-12. Children age 5 and 
under, Lincoln residents, and Active Duty Military Personnel and their 
dependents are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is open year round 
during daylight hours and is free. The Store @ DeCordova and the 
School Gallery are open Monday through Thursday, 9:30 am to 7:30 
pm, Friday through Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 pm, and Sunday 11:30 
am to 5:30 pm. The Café @ DeCordova is open Wednesday through 
Sunday, 11 am to 3 pm. New Time: Free guided public tours of the 
Museum's main galleries take place every Thursday at 1 and 
Sunday at 2 pm as of October 2003. Free tours of the Sculpture Park 
are given on Saturday and Sunday at 1 pm from May to October. No 
Sculpture Park tours in August and September 2003 due to 
construction. Visit www.decordova.org or call 781/259-8355 for 
further information. 


The Cover Story 


The cover illustration was drawn by Peter Sugar and 
is the home of Sue and Bill Stason at 29 Sandy Pond Road. 
The house is an example of the Greek Revival style, built for 
Asa White in the mid-1850’s. John MacLean mentions in his 
book The Rich Harvest that the front has a full-column portico 
and a large barn attached. 


In the mid-nineteenth century, the Greek Revival 


style was a symbol to the country of unity and democracy, and 
important part of Greek and American values. The first house 
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of this style in Lincoln was built in 1833 at the corner of 
Lincoln and Sandy Pond Roads and has a white fence around 
it today. The Greek Revival style was predominant in the 
buildings in the Lincoln Village (near the flower pot). 


The cover artist, Peter Sugar, is a practicing architect and has 
been active in town government. This illustration appeared in 
Impressions of Lincoln — A Collection of Drawings and 
Sketches published by Peter Sugar in 2001. 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


STONEGATE 
£3, GARDENS 8 


Fall Magic Annuals & Perennials 
Custom Fall Wreaths & Arrangements 


Jumbo Mum Baskets Mum Hangers 

Kale & Cabbage Pumpkins 

Cormstalks Indian Corn 
Gift Plants & Topiaries 


Trees, Shrubs & Perennials on Sale 
We deliver Mulch & Loam 
339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 
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How I Got My first Grizzly Bear 
By Ray Adamson 


I wasn’t even hunting grizzly bears the day I got my 
first one. I was hunting for butterflies. My weapon of choice 
was a butterfly net with a twelve-inch opening at the end of a 
five-foot-long pole. 

I was tip towing through the tulips looking for 
exotically marked swallowtails when I espied a remarkable 
specimen nesting on the stub of a limb on a log. 

I stealthily stalked my prey to within striking distance 
and then I literally struck it with my net. Got it! 
Unfortunately when I mistook for a log was really a sleeping 
grizzly bear and the stump was his nose. I not only got the 
butterfly, but I had a grizzly bear in my net too! Now, what 
should I do? Run! 

Did you know a grizzly bear can outrun the fastest 
human? Luckily I am one of the slowest humans so every 
time he went to swat me, he had already passed me by. It 
almost became a question of who was chasing whom. 

Finally I reached my car. I happened to reach the 
passenger door and got it open just in time for the bear to jump 
at me again and go flying by into my car. I slammed the door 
shut, and being nobody’s fool, decided not to get in just yet. 
Somehow, the bear hit the ignition and started the car. The car 
began to move, the bear trying to escape grabbed the steering 
wheel and stated to veer the car erratically down the road. 

Still making payments on my car, understandably, I 
didn’t want to lose it, so I jumped on board. I clung to the 
roof and every once in a while I peered down the windshield 
to see how the bear was doing. I can tell you this. He was a 
lousy driver! 

They ticketed him for speeding, driving without a 
license, and for grand theft of an auto, all of which made it 
easier for me to collect the insurance. 

However, I decided than if I ever want another 
bearskin, I will take along a bigger net. [8] 
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CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain ¢ Window Treatments 
¢ Hardware ¢ Upholstering 

it © Wallpaper © Carpeting & Orientals [J 
© Decorating Services 
————E— | 
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Le trusted name, familiar faces — 


c 


Barrett & Co. 
of Lincoln 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Gallus all of your-real estate : 


Eleanor Fitzgerald AudreyGicchetti © Mikkilipsey PhyllisCohen = HelenHopkins 


781. 259. 4040 


Jeannine Taylor Avrial Young 


152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 www. BarrettandCo.com 
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At DeCordova! 
Puppets, Ghosts, and Zombies: 


The Sculpture of Pat Keck 


September 13, 2003 — January 18, 2004 


LINCOLN, MA—This one-person retrospective exhibition 
features over fifty works by one of America’s most fascinating 
yet under-recognized sculptors. Since the late 1970s, Pat Keck 
(from Andover, Massachusetts) has created painted wood 
figurative sculptures, many of them mechanical and 
interactive. Puppets, Ghosts, and Zombies: The Sculpture 
of Pat Keck also includes related prints and preparatory 
drawings for the sculptures, and an extensive educational 
display that reveals Keck’s artistic process. 

Pat Keck’s characteristic style is based on an 
idiosyncratic abstraction of the human face and figure: frontal 
and symmetrical, with highly finished and brightly-colored 
surfaces, and an anatomical articulation more mechanical than 
organic. The figures are gorgeously crafted, and each detail— 
from the wood joinery to the clothing to the moving parts—is 
designed and fabricated by the artist herself. 

This stylistic formula is used to create beings that 
exist on the edge of humanity and consciousness: mechanical 
and utilitarian figures like scarecrows, dummies, toys, 
puppets, robots, and automatons; semi-sentient figures like 
somnambulists, ghosts, and monsters; and a host of 
androgynous “men” engaged in  quasi-ritualistic and 
mysterious activities. Keck’s imaginative world is influenced 
by many sources that point roughly in the same direction. She 
is interested in folk and vernacular arts, especially those 
associated with carnivals, fairs, and the circus, as well as 
visual elements of other performing arts, most notably 
vaudeville and popular music of the 1970s and 1980s (Glam 
Rock, Punk, and New Wave Music). 

Keck’s art, on a conceptual level, grapples with 
important philosophical and psychological issues that continue 
to perplex us: control and manipulation vs. free will and 
predestination, the relationship of the conscious to the 
subconscious mind, and the mysteries of life, self-awareness, 
sleep, and ultimately, death. These fears are livened with 
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humor, while intensified with experiential strategies derived 
from theater. Keck’s work—especially the mechanical 
sculptures—involves anticipation, confrontation, surprise, 
spectacle, and the direct participation of viewers to make the 
figures “come alive.” 

Puppets, Ghosts, and Zombies: The Sculpture of 
Pat Keck is organized by DeCordova Curator Nick Capasso, 
and is accompanied by a full-color exhibition catalogue. 


General Information 

DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park is a museum 
of modern and contemporary American art with a particular 
emphasis on the work of New England artists. It features the 
only public sculpture park of its kind in New England and the 
largest non-degree granting studio art program in the state. 
DeCordova opened in 1950 on the former estate of Julian de 
Cordova, a Boston entrepreneur and art collector. 

DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday through 
Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday holidays. 
Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior citizens, students, 
and youth ages 6-12. Children age 5 and under, Lincoln 
residents, and Active Duty Military Personnel and their 
dependents are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is open year 
round during daylight hours and is free. The Store @ 
DeCordova and the School Gallery are open Monday through 
Thursday, 9:30 am to 7:30 pm, Friday through Saturday, 9:30 
am to 5:30 pm, and Sunday 11:30 am to 5:30 pm. The Café @ 
DeCordova is open Wednesday through Sunday, 11 am to 3 
pm. New Time: Free guided public tours of the Museum's 
main galleries take place every Thursday at 1 and Sunday 
at 2 pm as of October 2003. Free tours of the Sculpture Park 
are given on Saturday and Sunday at 1 pm from May to 
October. Visit www.decordova.org or call 781/259-8355 
for further information. 
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New England’s Most 


Our local expertise, combined with the nz 
the entire group of Coldwell Banker rea 
our customers and clients witl 


Lincoln-Fabulous 3-bedroom townhouse in Farrar Pond Lincoln-This absolutely delightful Victorian is a rare find. 
Village boasts spacious master suite with new bath, new The beautiful new kitchen features cherry cabinets, fire 
hardwood floors, new heating system and more. Tennis slate counter tops, top quality and a great design. The con- 
courts, walking trails and close to train. $549,900 servatory overlooks exceptional gardens. The children's 


bedrooms feature custom murals and lots of built-ins. This 
walkout lower level offers a sunny office or play room and 
has a full bath. $729,000 


Lincoln-This elegant five bedroom Grand Cape with deeded Lincoln-This stately, brick front, hip roof, four bedroom Colonial 
access to Farrar Pond, offers a first floor master bedroom, home abuts acres of conservation land with direct access to the 
mahogany library/family room, crown moldings, three fireplaces miles of trails winding through Lincoln. The open floor plan of 
level offers flexible space for an in home office, studio or over- elegance of the large formal dining room and the gradual foyer 
flow guest space with a separate entrance. On this private park with a romantic circular stairwell. Set on two acres with a circu- 
like setting there are two greenhouses, rolling lawn and mature lar stairwell. Set on two acres with a circular driveway on one of 


OPPORTUNITY gardens. $1,029,000 Lincoln's most picturesque roads. $1,595,000 


New England’s Most Comprehensive 
Real Estate Network. 


Our local expertise, combined with the natpnal and international support network of 
the entire group of Coldwell Banker realpstate professionals, allows us to provide 
our customers and clients withthe best in real estate services. 


e Home Buying and Selling 

¢ Relocation Services 

e Moving Services 

¢ New Homes Division 

e PREVIEWS International 

e NE Moves Mortgage 

¢ Coldwell Banker 
Residential Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


| 


Lincoln-This absolutely delightful Victorian is a rare find. 
The beautiful new kitchen features cherry cabinets, fire 
slate counter tops, top quality and a great design. The con- 
servatory overlooks exceptional gardens. The children's 
bedrooms feature custom murals and lots of built-ins. This 
. walkout lower level offers a sunny office or play room and 
has a full bath. $729,000 


Lincoln-Discover all the joys of easy living in this beauti- 
ful four bedroom, three-bath home. Its flexible floor plan 
offers a first floor guest suite, master suite with romantic 
fireplace, garden room, third floor "get away", and formal 
living and dining rooms. Take advantage of the private, 
professionally landscaped lot near walking/hiking trails 
and major commuting routes. $970,000 


Lincoln-Fabulous 3-bedroom townhouse in Farrar Pond 
Village boasts spacious master suite with new bath, new 
hardwood floors, new heating system and more. Tennis 
courts, walking trails and close to train. $549,900 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


Lincoln-This elegant five bedroom Grand Cape with deeded 
access to Farrar Pond, offers a first floor master bedroom, 
mahogany library/family room, crown moldings, three fireplaces 


Lincoln-This stately, brick front, hip roof, four bedroom Colonial 
home abuts acres of conservation land with direct access to the 
miles of trails winding through Lincoln. The open floor plan of 


Lincoln-Elegant. Understated. Unsurpassed. A masterpiece 
of craftsmanship and detail, this new Old World home 
blends quietly into its tranquil setting among the majestic 


25 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


EQUAL 


HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


and a tumed staircase in the spacious foyer. A finished lower 

level offers flexible space for an in home office, studio or over- 
flow guest space with a separate entrance. On this private park 
like setting there are two greenhouses, rolling lawn and mature 
gardens. $1,029,000 


the kitchen/family room/sun room compliments the traditional 
elegance of the large formal dining room and the gradual foyer 
with a romantic circular stairwell. Set on two acres with a circu- 
lar stairwell. Set on two acres with a circular driveway on one of 


Lincoln's most picturesque roads. $1,595,000 


oaks of Stratford Way. The massive stove fireplace in the 
family room, home theatre, banquet-size dining room, and 
mahogany and cherry library are just some of the 


amenities. Perfect for any occasion. $2,875,000 


781-259-1100 
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ET RO FT ODENTINE 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


2 Come in and visit us. We have the 
AG perfect frame for your artwork. 
oC 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 


. ( Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
CD CR a tt eet ee 


Hop on Down 


to the Old Town Hall Exchange to get 
Snickerdoodle 


ic [J ONELAN'S 


Big Carrot === SUPERMARKETS Sem 


by Farmer Ray « Illustrated by Ted Tucker 


Visit Our New-Look Fish Dept. 
-Always Fresh 
-Delivered Daily 
by Captain Mardens 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


A Coriacek Press PUBLICATION e 781-259-8771 
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Fall Nature Walks and Talks 


During September and October the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust and the Conservation Commission will 
sponsor several nature walks and programs. These will be 
informative about various aspects of natural history and will 
also introduce participants to some of Lincoln's beautiful 
trails. Everyone is welcome! 


Saturday Sept 13 2-4PM Mushrooms 


Leaders: Elizabeth Cherniack, George Riner, Toby 
Feibelman 


Park and meet at the north end of the Donelans parking lot. 
Learn about the mushrooms in the woods bordering Farm 
Meadow. 

Questions: Call 781-259-9604 


Saturday Sept. 27 10AM Tree Identification 


Leader: Sean Hale 


Park and meet at the far end of the DeCordova parking lot. 
The walk will focus on identification of trees and other plants. 
Questions? Call 781-259-2612 


Wednesday Oct. 8 7:30PM Invasive Plants 

Speaker: Chris Mattrick, of the New England Wildflower 
Society 

In an illustrated talk Chris will discuss the problems of 
invasive plants and what can be done about them. 


Location: Donaldson Room, Lincoln Town Offices 
Questions? Call 259-2612 


Thursday Oct. 9 7:30AM Conservation Coffee 


Join other interested in conservation issues for coffee and 
conversation. Call the Conservation Office (781-259-2612) for 
information about the meeting place. 


Saturday Oct. 19 2-4PM Moss Walk 


Leader: Mary Lincoln 


Park and meet at the trail entrance to Tanners Brook at the 
north end of Sunnyside Lane, near Rt. 2A. Please bring a hand 
lens. Questions? Call 781-259-98957R) 
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POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 
Service 


Celebrating our 10th year 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 


Cooper's 


Sy 
RR (978) 456-8875 
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GREAT FALL 
CLOTHES 
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CATES &. 
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WINTER SUN 
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LINCOLN ROAD: VancoLN. MA 


761-2593 o54u4 
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The Harding Team 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


New Lincoln Listing - Sophisticated, charming and comfortable this 4700 sq.ft. 4 Bedroom country contemporary has it all! 
Bright and airy it boasts a step-down living room, inviting dining room, a family nook with fireplace, den, cozy family room, 
skylit kitchen/breakfast room, | st floor master suite with great new bath, guest cottage, and fabulous pool. All this on 3 
beautiful acres with splendiferous perennial gardens and country woodlands. $1,079,000 


AUR EREE Sissi; 
SO e eR “a 


Lincoln - A beautiful open meadow with magical Lincoln - Tall trees and an expansive lawn frame this 
sunsets is the setting for this country New England stately center entrance colonial on the most beautiful 2 
colonial. Classic details adorn eleven rooms including acres in a top location. Abutting Lincoln’s 

a fantastic gourmet kitchen, fireplaced family room conservation trails this property features an elegant 
with built-in cabinets, a library that opens to screened interior: banquet sized dining room, country kitchen, 
porch leading to a private backyard, wonderful master family room with fireplace & cozy den. Five 
bedroom and upstairs bonus room all in the most bedrooms, huge recreation room, sauna and tennis 
desirable Lincoln location.$1,195,000 court make this property a must see! $1,595,000 
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CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Groton - This exceptional Antique Estate, circa 1880, 
was originally the “Clara Endicott Sears House”. It is 
sited on a professionally landscaped, (originally by 
Frederick Olmstead), 4.44 rolling acres, complete with a 
gazebo, pool, specimen trees, a privacy stone wall that is 
magnificent, and the first Groton School House #3, later 
named the Lawrence School House. The living area 
(8,575 s.f.) has been exceptionally restored by the present 
owners. The attention to period detail is superb and has 
been replicated where necessary with the utmost care. 
$2,750,000 


’ The Harding Team 
“on Aig Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
fies : 


iy Patti Salem 
Pam Caswell 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Shelia Harding, GRI Patti Salem Pam Caswell 
781-795-4017 Voice Mail 781-795-4018 Voice Mail 781-795-4081 Voice Mail 
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THE LTC INSURANCE GROUP 
SPECIALISTS IN LONG TERM CARE INSURANCE 
LICENSED IN 9 STATES/REPRESENTING 11 LTC INSURERS 


Private Long Term Care Insurance- a complex but essential product, that for many 
people must be an integral part of their overall Estate plan. 


More than ever, consumers are realizing, often the hard way, that there is nothing 
“long term” at all about Medicare (the federal entitlement program) and it’s benefits for 
Long Term Care needs. Medicaid (the federal welfare program), is in deep, deep trouble, 
with serious issues that include scope of care, quality of care, access to care, the 
stigma of welfare, discrimination in favor of those who “private pay” (with their own 
cash, and/or Long Term Care Insurance) and of course, survival of the Medicaid system 
itself. 


Did you know: 

* Medicaid money paid out of your behalf is a loan not a gift? That they want all the 
money back, and get it by placing a lien on your home? That according to Mass. law, 
by purchasing the “right” kind of Long Term Care Insurance, you can avoid that 
lien? 


* The maximum initial benefit period for a Medicare-funded Nursing Home stay is just 
100 days? That your co-pay for that period will exceed $8,000? 


* That private Long Term Care Insurance can deliver a tax-free benefit on a tax- 
deductible basis, and cover care in your Home, in the Community, and in an 
Assisted Living Facility or Nursing Home? 


* That businesses have especially attractive tax and underwriting incentives to 
purchase Long Term Care Insurance for their Officers and/or Employees? 


Long Term Care Insurance- is it for you? We know firsthand about the enormous 
amount of misinformation circulating about Long Term Care Insurance. Much of it is 
flat out wrong. First and foremost you need reliable information. Start by requesting 
our proprietary publication “Long Term Care-Finding The Money’, that addresses the 
four dominant ways Long Term Care is paid for in the U.S. today. No salesman will call. 
No information will be requested of you. No questions will be asked. But you need to 
contact us via phone, fax or email. We will include a copy of the federal publication “A 
Shoppers Guide to Long Term Care Insurance” as well. Just want to ask some 
questions? Call Hans Hug, Jr. directly at 781-893-8970. Confidentiality assured. 


[Mr. Hug is an LTC Insurance specialist, and has been a frequent public speaker at 
Councils On Aging, Adult Education Centers, in private workshops, and on behalf of a 
major suburban bank. His LTC newsletter is also free upon request.] 


(888) 758-8939 FAX (781) 899-963 1 
EMAIL: HHUG@METRO2OOO.NET 


P.O. Box 127, LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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A Terrible Disease Strikes the Hartwell Children: 
The Throat Distemper 


By D. Michael Ryan 


Reports, stories and rumors circulated concerning the 
mysterious illness that seemed to have begun in a single 
location, methodically spread, became an epidemic and took 
numerous lives. Daily routines were disrupted, fear and 
consternation prevailed and demands mounted for a cure. 
While possibly a description of SARS in the 21“ Century, it is 
in fact a picture denoting a disease that ravaged New England 
from 1735 to 1741 with devastating effects on children and 
especially one Concord family — the Hartwells. 


“Tt makes me weep in sorrows deep; to hear the dying moans, 

which Death has made, in these our Days; among our Little 
ones.” 

Ephraim and Elizabeth (Heywood) Hartwell, married 
in 1733, built a farmstead in eastern Concord (today’s 
Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln) and began a family, filling the 
house with five little ones by November 1739. But within a 
23-day period, 5-27 October 1740, the children would pass 
from this world owing to a terrible epidemic vulgarly referred 
to (among other names) as “Eastern” or “Throat Distemper’. 

Tradition states that during a_ wet, cold, 
uncomfortable 1735 Spring, one Mr. Clough in Kingston, NH 
skinned and opened a sick hog, then upon complaining of a 
sore throat, died. Soon children (3 in a single family; 13 in 25 
days) began dying after brief illnesses as the “plague of the 
throat” quickly spread from town to town. 


“This mortal Plague doth much enrage, among our little 
Bands, And sudden death doth stop the breath, of these our 
little Lambs.” 


The disease (akin to diphtheria and scarlet fever) 
caused little panic at first and was not considered contagious 
(error in judgement). Where science failed in explanation, 
theology stepped in to put forth “the fruits of a strange sin” 
and “especial sins which God is angry with”. Thus resolution 
was seen to be composure, submission, prayer and days of 
humiliation and fasting. Yet faith and acceptance as justice of 
misfortune were not questioned as hundreds of children 
continued to perish. Interesting to note that at epidemics end 
the “Great Awakening” movement had begun. 
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Children under age 20 were most susceptible to the 
illness, suffering some 80% of the fatalities. While it was 
believed at first that the cause was from “Affection of the Air, 
not from any personal Infection received from the sick or 
goods”, when contagion became suspect, it was noted that 
children were involved in public education (one-room schools, 
winter months, open fires), isolated together at church, played 
in groups and attended the funerals of disease victims. Most 
often, burials occurred in common graves at good distances 
from human habitat. Being on a farm or an island did not 
protect the youth from infection. Entire families such as the 12 
Batchelder siblings in NH died at once and within the 1735-40 
period of the epidemic NH lost over 800 children under age 20 
and Massachusetts, with a population around 130,000, lost 
over 2,000. 

Throat Distemper symptoms included listlessness, 
sore throat with infected spots, a cough for several days, sharp 
rise in fever, hard breathing with loss of voice and an 
increased coughing with a discharge, eventually leading to 
death. Length of the illness could be 14 hours to several days. 
After spiritual attempts at a cure, the usual medical methods of 
the day were used — bleeding, blistering, purging — which were 
followed by opening of veins under the tongue, borax or 
honey bathing of the throat and numerous herb and root 
concoctions. Immunization was not considered and anesthesia 
did not exist. 

While the epidemic had lessened in the Boston area 
by 1740, the Distemper effects were still felt. Harvard College 
President Edward Holyoke lost his wife and two- year old son 
and the school was dismissed early. Evidence of the disease 
was reported in such town records as Lancaster, Lexington, 
Littleton, Marlborough, and Concord. 

The Hartwell family lived aside Concord’s heavily 
traveled Bay Road and proximity to this people traffic most 
likely resulted directly or indirectly in the children contracting 
the disease. In October 1740, disaster hauntingly arrived on 
the 5" when Isaac (about age one) died, soon followed by 
John on the 7" (about age 4), Ephraim on the 9"" (about age 7) 
and Samuel on the 11" (age 5 %). Finally, on the 27", 
Elizabeth (almost age 2) succumbed to the Distemper. Records 
are silent on the symptoms experienced by the Hartwell young 
and on what procedures were used to attempt cure. Sufficient 
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to say, neither could have been pleasant and exacted a heavy 
toll on the family. All five were buried in the Old Hill Burying 
Ground at Concord center, and at his death in 1744, their 
grandfather Samuel was laid aside them. Being people of 
strong faith, Ephraim and Elizabeth began a second family in 
1741 procreating 9 children, five of whom received the names 
of the original sons and daughter. 

While the Throat Distemper epidemic would begin to 
diminish during the 1740s and fade from general note in the 
1770s, it did not disappear for the most part until the 20" 
Century. Occasional appearances were documented in 1751 
Boston; 1754 Concord (Josiah and Sara Blood lost 3 children 
in a month); 1839 Charlestown, SC; 1858 Albany, NY; 1859 
New York City and Boston. While first documented around 
1659, recent studies indicate that about 50 cases have been 
reported in the U.S. since 1980. 

Though writings and understanding of the Throat 
Distemper are in general limited, the ravaging impact it had on 
Concord and surrounding towns was clearly manifested in the 
Hartwell family tragedy. And thus, in the 18" Century like the 
21st, new diseases plague humankind, challenging medicine, 
science and religion to explain and overcome them. 


“What mourning sighs, and loud outcries, Comes from the 
Eastern Towns, Of children crying and others dying, which 
makes a doleful sound.” 


Sources: 
“A True History of the Terrible Epidemic Vulgarly 
Called Throat Distemper...” 
by Dr. Ernest Caulfield, 1939 
“Medicine & Society in America’, Dr. Charles 
Rosenberg, 1972 
“Observations on the terrible Disease Vulgarly 
Called the Throat Distemper” 
by Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, 1740 
“Old Burying Grounds of Concord” by Marian 
Wheeler, 1997 


D. Michael Ryan is company historian with the Concord and 
Lincoln Minute Men, an 18" Century volunteer history 
interpreter with the National Park Service and associate dean 


of students at Boston College. 
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For your listening enjoyment 
commuting.....fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.....jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Read by: 


Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


21“ Century Technology 
And 


The Lincoln Review 


Dear Readers, 


This is the third issue that we have put together using 
computer paste up. In the past, articles were printed, cut out 
and glued down to master sheets. These sheets were then sent 
to the printer. Lincoln’s Best Magazine is now in the 
computer age. With the assistance of Waltham Printing 
Services, the Lincoln Review has made the leap to the 21” 
century technology. 


It has been a bit trying and a lot more work than we all 
could have ever imagined but at the same time it has been very 
rewarding. By using the computer to put together the Lincoln 
Review we can do things faster and provide you the reader 
with a better quality product. Issues like symmetry and font 
size are now just a click and a keystroke away. 


This use of technology is allowing us to do things that we 
would never have attempted in the past. Now that we can do 
things faster we are learning that we can make mistakes faster. 
It has been a learning process for all involved but we hope that 
it will lead to a better magazine for all. 


Respectfully 


Dean E. Smith 
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Australia Revisited (Part II) 


By Tony Nylander, CTC, DS 


Cosmopolitan Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, is a 
city of 3 million people. She’s been dubbed the ‘Elegant 
Australian’ with a high-rise business center set beside the 
meandering Yarra River and the expanse of Port Phillip Bay. 
The skyline is modern with great office towers scraping the 
southern skies, but at street level there is still a pervasive 
atmosphere of style based on the wide streets and the 
Victorian buildings that were built during the wealth of the 
gold era. In the early 1990’s, a Washington-based research 
group gave Melbourne the title of ‘the world’s most livable 
city’. 

The city has a City Circle tram, free of charge, used 
by both tourists and Melbournians. The tram seems to span 
the length and breadth of the city! Traveling on it, we were 
taken past the Royal Exhibition Building, the new riverside 
construction, the steps of Parliament House and the Old 
Treasury, St. Paul’s Cathedral and the boutiques on Collins 
Street. It was a great start to our sightseeing as it gave us an 
excellent way to get our bearings! 

Our transfer driver from the airport told us of three 
‘must do’s in the city — he was right on one! Although we had 
our doubts, we followed his instructions to go to the 35" floor 
of the Sofitel hotel and walk into the Ladies Room. His 
experience, I hope, was from the Men’s Room! The Sofitel is 
known for the sweeping views of the Melbourne skyline from 
its guestrooms — however, they have also designed the public 
restrooms on the 35™ floor with walls of glass so you linger in 
the restrooms for the spectacular views of Fitzroy Gardens to 
the Yarra River! 

Technically, the Great Ocean Road starts just east of 
Allansford in Victoria, along the Princes’ Highway to Geelong 
where you can join M1 to continue on to Melbourne. I started 
from Melbourne so to me The Great Ocean Road began in 
Geelong! You travel past pretty coves, gorgeous beaches, 
great surfing spots like Bells Beach, the beautiful landscape of 
the national parks, as well as spectacular rock formations such 
as the Twelve Apostles! The erosion along the route is 
ongoing and in 1991 the road was re-aligned where it was 
considered unsafe. It really is worth while traveling along this 
route as the scenery is spectacular and there are plenty of great 
places to stop along the way. When I was there in May, most 
of the towns or villages resembled sleepy off-season Cape Cod 
villages. Far from being a drawback, as several of the people I 
spoke to felt, I appreciated being able to walk nearly deserted 
beaches and meander through shops that didn’t consist of wall 
to wall tourists! 
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The seas along the coast are treacherous for ships 
and not for nothing the stretch of land between Cape Otway 
and Port Fairy is called the Shipwreck Coast. More than 80 
vessels have met disaster in this area in only 40 years. 

My highlight of the Great Ocean Road drive was 
seeing the Twelve Apostles — from air! At first glance from 
land, the Twelve Apostles may not appear to be 12. From the 
lookout, you can only see a number of them. The others are 
located behind the rocky headlands that line the Victoria 
coastline, or hidden by other rocky outcrops. The Twelve 
Apostles were formed by erosion of the original coastline. 
The constant action of the sea on the limestone slowly wore 
down the rocky cliff, gradually leaving individual rocks. The 
cliff is still being eroded at a rate of about 2 cm each year, and 
I’ve been told that some years they number 8, sometimes 14 
but will always be known as the ‘Twelve Apostles’. I did my 
flight seeing first — the ride itself is exhilarating but then the 
views! To die for! The sweeping majesty of the coast area 
will take your breath away at every turn and excite even the 
most seasoned traveler. 

As much as I enjoyed the Blue Mountains, I am so 
glad the Great Ocean Road trip was at the end of my visit to 
Australia — nothing could top the 2 days I spent along the 
Great Ocean Road. I only wish, as usual, that I had allotted 
more time to this area! Oh well, another reason to go back! 
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Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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Some Thoughts on Nutrition 


By Sara R. Panarello, D.C. 


I was in the midst of putting together a new bulletin 
board in my office and decided on a nutritional theme, so I 
thought I would pass on some of the information. Even 
though I am not a nutritionist, I am always aghast at certain 
food choices that people seem to make....and I am left 
wondering: is it because they don’t know or because they 
don’t care? Usually the answer is a little of both. Sometimes, 
we can’t seem to find time in our day to make a meal, but if 
we made it a priority, especially when there is a responsibility 
to feeding our children well, the answer may be to find simple 
and quick ways to eat healthy. Now that summer is here and 
we have our pick of wonderful fruits and vegetables, I can’t 
think of a better time to try to make healthier and more 
informed decisions about the foods we put into our bodies. 

I can’t stress enough the importance of essential fatty 
acids (EFAs). These are absolutely essential for maintaining a 
healthy nervous and immune system. The brain is made up of 
more than 60% fats; therefore a diet rich in EFAs is required 
for the normal growth and development. This is especially 
true for our children. In addition, EFAs provide protection 
against cardiovascular disease, rheumatoid arthritis, cancer 
and possibly against the severity of viral infections. Where to 
get EFAs? They are found in cold water fish, flaxseed, 
sunflower seeds, sesame seeds, walnuts and almonds to name 
a few. While some opt to ingest a large spoonful of flaxseed 
oil daily, I doubt you could convince a child to do so. An easy 
recipe to make sure that children get their EFAs everyday is 
below. 


SAL Sprinkle: 

1 cup slivered almonds 

2 cups sunflower seeds 

3 cups ground flaxseeds (in coffee grinder best) 

Grind all 3 ingredients into a fine powder and store in 
glass container in the fridge. A large spoonful of this can 
be sprinkled daily onto salads, steaks, fish, ice cream, etc... 
and easily provides your body with EFAs. 
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Juicing is a quick and easy way to increase the 
amount of essential nutrients into your body without 
overfilling the stomach. There are an abundance of books and 
websites about juicing, so it should not be difficult to find an 
easy recipe. Some books will stress that having a great juicer 
is key, but you can get away with a lot just using a blender. 
With a little creativity, you can manage to make the most 
interesting and flavorful juices. This may also be a fun way 
for children to enjoy certain fruits and vegetables that they 
might not otherwise eat. 


Vampire Juice: 

3 small beets (peeled and steamed — optional) 

’Z cup coconut juice (use fresh coconut if have a really 
good juicer) 

Mix and serve chilled. 


Morning Boost: 

¥, cup frozen raspberries 

1 peeled banana 

1 cup orange juice 

Blend and drink. Strain first if you hate seeds. 


Finally, a quick word about what we drink. Our 
bodies need water. Minimally, we should drink 5-8 glasses of 
water per day. About 75% of Americans are chronically 
dehydrated and this results in a slowed metabolism, fatigue, 
problems focusing, decreased short-term memory and joint 
pain.....to name a few. Incorporating more water in your diet 
can decrease the chances of colon and bladder cancer, as well 
as improving gastric motility. Unfortunately, the common 
trend that is seen among the younger population is opting for a 
cola to help quench their thirst. Other than problems with 
caffeine and artificial sweeteners, most colas (e.g. Coke) have 
phosphoric acid as its active ingredient. This has a pH of 2.8 
and is said to be able to dissolve a nail in about 4 days. 
Phosphoric acid leaches calcium from bones and is a major 
contributor to the rise in osteoporosis. 


Make healthy choices, eat right, and enjoy the fall!. 
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“You Got Mail’ 


E-mail From E. Michael Ryan 
Evening Bette, 


Did I send you the article on the Throat Distemper 
and the Hartwell Family? I believe that I do have some other 
Lincoln related items in my materials and will locate those for 
you also. I am well aware of the 250" and am working with 
the Lincoln MM and Joan Silverman in a number of areas. I 
have even convinced The Hartwell Family of America to hold 
their Annual reunion in Lincoln next June! 

By the way, just received The Lincoln Review July- 
August issue. Outstanding cover photo by Eric Smith. I 
believe it was taken on 14 June. The two historic characters 
"Walking" are "Elizabeth Hartwell" (wife of Tavern 
keep/innholder Ephraim) and "Captain William Smith" of the 
Lincoln Minute company (1775) and it is June 1778. 
"Elizabeth and William" are walking from the tavern toward 
his house (Elizabeth to visit Catherine and the Smith children). 

How, you may ask, do I know this to be the case? 
Well, "Smith" is none other than myself (14 June I was 
presenting my Capt. Smith Walking Tour For the Park) and 
"Elizabeth" is Park Ranger Margie Hicks. It was prior to 
2pm and we were walking to the Smith House to open and 
arrange it for the program at 2:30pm. Smith had return in late 
November 1777 from his prison stay in Halifax after being 
captured while captain of Marines aboard the privateer 
"American Tartar". 

Speaking of the 250th, I am on the second draft of 
"The Times and Incomplete Life of Capt. William Smith, 
Lincoln", a monograph which hopefully the Lincoln Historical 
Society will see fit to publish for the anniversary. It has been a 
six year labor of love, researching (much more still to do in 
the years ahead) and portraying first-person Abigail Adams' 
brother. 


Thanks for the cover! Eric obviously got my "good 
side"! 


Mike 
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Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [V 
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P.O. Box 649 
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ate 
TRAVEL GROUP 


is pleased to welcome back 


Nancy MORGAN 


as the new Manager of 


Katlin Travel Group 
The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, MA O1773 


Telephone: 781-259-3100 
Facsimile: 781-259-1310 
E-Mail: nmorgan@katlintravel.com 


www.lincoln.katlintravel.com 


This office specializes in customized vacation 
travel planning for individuals and small groups. 


= 


VIRTUOSO MEMBER 
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Trail Walks 


Wednesdays 10:00 a.m. — Noon, Rain or Shine 
Sep. 17—Nov. 19 


Sponsored by 
Lincoln Recreation Department 
Lincoln Conservation Commission 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust 


Led by 


Conservation Department Staff 


Explore Lincoln’s open space. Weekly walks led by Conservation Department staff will 
introduce a different area of Lincoln each week. Walks will last 1 %to 2 hours and will 
be up to 3 miles long. Meeting places and walk details are listed below. Wear sturdy 
shoes and dress for the weather. 


maDate —_| Meeting Place 
Codman Fields Codman House (SPNEA) main parking lot 


Flint’s Pond Uplands Far end of DeCordova Museum parking lot 


Oct Ricci Fields Farm road on south side of North Great 
Road just east of Bedford Road — look for 
Conservation Department truck 


Lincoln Schools to Codman Forest 
ot. 15 Emerson's Cliff Baker Bridge North Field at the corner of 
— 
Road 
Oct. 29 Upper Browning Field and Silver Browning Field near the riding ring, on 


Farrar Pond 
Nov. 12 New Trails in the Tower Road Blue Heron Farm (Umbrello Field) on South 

Be Area Great Road 

Minuteman Park — Visitor Center | Minuteman National Historical Park Visitor 

to Merriam’s Corner (one wa Center Parking Lot 
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Bob, Bob, Bobbin’ Along 
By 
Jeanne Bracken 


Lincoln is such a traditional town that the phrase “The 
Lincoln Way” is often used to recognize (and, sometimes, 
explain) our cultural oddities. 

In keeping with this unique approach to pretty much 
everything, the Trustees of the Lincoln Public Library (LPL) 
recently appointed a director whose name might cause 
confusion. 

On the staff there are a Jane and a Jeanne (which seem 
pretty clear unless a caller is trying to use a cell phone, a 
technology that Lincoln has embraced as long as it doesn’t 
involve any ugly towers.) We have Kathie and Kathy 
(although at one time there were three). We have two Lisas 
(Lisa Senior is our beloved cataloger; and Lisa Junior, an 
equally beloved circulation staffer) and a Lee. At one time we 
even had Nadine (still here) and Adine (moved on). 

Currently vying for the Most Confusing award is the 
plethora of Bobs. There is the part-time Bob who owns a 
house on the Vineyard. There is the tattooed and motorcycle- 
riding part-time Bob, who splits his time among the Weston 
schools, the Lincoln library, and a plant nursery. Our most 
recent acquisition, staff-wise, is our (thankfully) fulltime 
director Barbara Myles, popularly known as (you can see this 
coming, I’m sure) Bobbie. 

Bobbie doesn’t ride a motorcycle and hasn’t admitted to 
any tattoos, but her quiet demeanor and wry sense of humor 
have enabled her to settle in nicely despite some major 
challenges at the library over the summer. 

Her circuitous route to the director’s office began in 
Wayland, where she was raised and attended the public 
schools. Her parents still live there and an aunt lives here in 
Lincoln, although Bobbie’s uncle died recently. In high school 
she edited the yearbook, wrote some poetry, and joined the 
swim team. Her sisters live in Wellesley and Truro, and she 
became an aunt for the third time last week. 

Barbara’s leisure pursuits are shockingly librarian-like. 
She likes to read, joining the rest of the known world this 
summer enjoying the latest adventures of Harry Potter, and her 
longer commute from Reading gives her plenty of time to 
listen to the LPL’s handsome collection of audiobooks. She 
doesn’t row or swim now, but she does have two Rag Doll 
cats, who get their teeth cleaned every night. (Oh, to be a fly 
on wall for that!) She also confesses to watching 
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“Survivor” and similar reality television (to study the group 
dynamics, she says) and is working her way though the LPL’s 
collection of HBO TV series recordings, from “The Sopranos” 
to “Six Feet Under.” 

It was in Wayland that her first brush with a library career 
ended badly. “I inquired at the public library about a job 
(shelving books) but there were no openings. It was one of my 
first turndowns.” 

Undaunted, she went to Brown University in the days when 
there were fewer course requirements. Taking what she liked, 
Bobbie chose a lot of social studies courses and earned a 
degree in Organizational Behavior. She swam a little there and 
took up rowing, but wasn’t tall enough or, she says, good 
enough to get a place in one of the new fiberglass shells; she 
was relegated to a wooden vessel known as “the pickle boat” 
or, More ominously, “the coffin.” She admits she didn’t have 
the dedication or skills to justify the early morning hours, the 
lengthy practice sessions and the weightlifting regimen, so she 
dropped those sports. Instead she spent her nonacademic time 
at the library, where she had a job in the interlibrary loan 
department. 

After earning a Masters in Library Science from 
Simmons College, Bobbie worked at the Boston Public 
Library for 15 years. There she worked with the computers in 
the early, mainframe days, including a database for special 
collections. 

Along came the “dot.com” era. Barbara left the BPL and 
earned an MBA at UMass Boston, while working with a 
consulting company as a web designer. A year at the 
Wilmington Memorial Library in technical services followed. 
“Most libraries can’t afford a full-time computer person,” she 
noted recently, so she was hired there as sort of a cataloger but 
also as their computer guru. 

This somewhat convoluted background proved perfect for 
the LPL, where the trustees were looking for a person with 
computer and database skills, administrative experience and 
an easy, laid-back manner. 

Then they hired her. It’s The Lincoln Way. IB) 
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Martha B. G. Lufkin 


Attorney at Law 


‘Tax 
Wills 
‘Trusts 
Probate & Estates 


Member of Massachusetts and New York Bars 


127 Trapelo Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Tel: (781) 259-1531 Fax: (781) 259-0370 
pines127@aol.com 
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Dear Readers, 

Going down Route 117 to Verrill Farm at Nine Acres to pickup dinner is much easier with the new bridge 
open for two-way traffic. I do hope they have planned a path for bikes and walkers on it. Speaking of “dinner” 
the staff shares their favorite spots to eat out with you starting on page 11 . One of my favorites is Bickfords on 
Main Street coming into Waltham. I recommend the Lobster Roll for $9.99! The restaurant is quiet and 
service friendly. If Waltham issues them a liquor license, the restaurant will be known as Bickford Tavern! 

The Historical Society has just published a book, Images of Lincoln, and a 2004 calendar for the Town’s 
250" celebration. They are on sale around town. The weekly calendar has over 50 photos of Lincoln today. 

The first article from the “Roving Reporters” is about Fran and Lennie Moss, authored by Jane Langton. 
The Reporters are writing about ‘life’ in Lincoln over the last fifty years. Won’t you join them and set your 
thoughts on paper about an event you remember or interview a neighbor. 

We appreciate your subscribing to this magazine. Renewal forms will be in the mail in early December. 
Consider a gift subscription for a new neighbor or an old friend. Also when you are shopping in the local stores 
let them know you saw their ad here. 


My best wishes for the Holiday Season 


Setty 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 
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www.nedeaconess.com f=] Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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"IT WAS NO PICNIC" 
Leonard and Fran Moss in World War II 


by Jane Langton 


Faithful witnesses of Lincoln's Memorial Day parade 
have often seen among the marchers a distinguished Boston 
Symphony violinist, First Lieutenant Leonard Moss, walking 
down Lincoln Road beside his friend Eliot Hubbard, both of 
them wearing bronze stars awarded for bravery in action in 
World War II. 

Lenny and his wife Fran have long been famous in 
Lincoln as the professional musicians who have lent their 
talents so generously - Lenny with his violin, Fran at the piano 
-- to hundreds of church, town and school events. Many of us 
have seen Lenny on the stage of Symphony Hall playing under 
the direction of Charles Munch, Pierre Monteux, William 
Steinberg, Eric Leinsdorf, Seiji Ozawa and Arthur Fiedler. 

And of course musical ability runs in the family. 
Generations of eighth-graders have packed the stage in the 
Brooks School as sisters, cousins and aunts or legions of 
hearty sailors in the Gilbert and Sullivan productions staged 
by their son Philip, better known as Pip -- who will soon retire 
with honors after 35 years of teaching in the Lincoln Middle 
School. 

But what about Lenny's presence in those Memorial 
Day parades? Few of us knew about his army service in the 
Second World War, nor about Fran's work as a Signal Corps 
cryptanalyst in Washington at the same time. 


Lenny and Fran Moss in Montreal in 1942 


Their lives together began in June, 1941, at a concert 
on Cape Cod, when pianist Frances Rossi needed a page- 
turner and Leonard Moss volunteered. Three months later they 
were married. In another three months the country was at war 
with Germany and Japan, and mobilization of American 
troops began. 

Lennie's official "greeting" from the War Department 
arrived at their New York apartment shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. Fran flew with it to Montreal where Lennie was 
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playing with the Ballet Theater, and at once he set off for 
Camp Upton in New York to be inducted into the army. 

He trained at Camp Croft in Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, at Officer Candidate School in Fort Benning, 
Georgia, and at Camp Gruber in Muskogee, Oklahoma. When 
Lenny was transferred to Fort Sam Houston in Texas, Fran 
took a leave of absence and joined him. After spending one 
night in a bug-infested rental shack, they were welcomed into 
the household of Lenny's commanding officer, Colonel Homer 
Sappington. 

Second Lieutenant Moss was now a member of the 
Third Battalion Headquarters Company, 349th Regiment, 88th 
Infantry Division, Fifth Army. 


Second Lieutenant Leonard Moss in 1942 


Continued on page 7 
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Professional, Caring 
In-Home Pet Services 


Trusted, experienced professionals 

(4 Mid-day walks while you're at work or away 
( Maintaining security of your home when away 
4 Medications and special diets 

Insured and Bonded 

© All domestic pets loved and cared for 
Watering indoor and outdoor plants 
Collecting mail and newspapers 

Trained in Pet First Aid and Obedience 
Reasonable rates 

AH References available 

Year round services, weekends, holidays 


Professional, Caring In-Home Pet Services 
PO Box 352: Lincoln,MA 01773 


Call 781-259-1410 


e-mail peterdhiggins@msn.com 


Member - Pet Sitters International (PSI) 
Pet Sitters Associates, LLC 
National Association of Professional Pet Sitters (NAPPS) 


LINCOLN FAMILY CHIROPRACTIC 


152 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
PHONE:(781) 259-8990 
FAX: (78 15259-07358 


DR. SARA R. PANARELLO 
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Continued from Page 5 


In November, 1943, Lenny shipped out with the 88th Division 
on the Canadian Pacific Empress of Scotland, heading for 
Casablanca. In Algeria he was trained in the defusing of 
landmines and booby traps, and then in the Atlas mountains in 
the moving of heavy guns on wintry mountainous terrain. 

By this time Fran had been recommended by Smith 
College for training as a Signal Corps cryptanalyst, because 
she had learned Italian during her senior year in Florence. 

In Washington Fran worked the graveyard shift from 
4pm till midnight, with time off only every eighth day. "First 
we did commercial letter-codes, decoding Italian transactions 
with South America. When we heard that Italy might be 
dropping out of the war, we spent that night in the office, 
sleeping on our desks or stretched out on the floor, waiting for 
confirmation. 

"Then our unit was transferred to the Japanese 
section, where we used the Japanese number-code. We came 
to know the codes for all their army divisions, regiments and 
companies, and finally we knew their entire battle order, 
although the code was changed each day." 


Fran and Lenny kept in touch by V-mail, and every 
day Fran was taken by an officer to the map-room to see the 
position of the 88th division. She was keenly aware that "the 
88th was always at the front, and I knew they were taking high 
casualties." 


High casualties - by the end of the war the 349th had suffered 
casualties of 100%. 


Lenny's real battle experience began in February, 
1944, when the 88th landed at Naples, where sunken British 
and Italian vessels littered the harbor. "We had to make our 
way ashore on catwalks from one sunken ship to another." 

From then on it was grim fighting all the way up the 
boot of Italy. "We moved slowly under constant enemy 
shelling, and yet we were always welcomed by the people in 
the mountain villages." 

The stubborn German resistance in the seemingly 
impregnable fortress of Monte Cassino has been described by 
Lennie's good friend Klaus Huebner, the division's medical 
officer, in his book, Long Walk Through War. "On May 6, 
1944, General Mark W. Clark.visits our rear area for an 
inspired pep talk. We now know that the next few days will 
constitute a big buildup. General Clark's closing words sound 
ominous. 'I promise you it will be soon." 

"Soon" turned out to mean May 11th - "Huge leaping 
sheets of bright flashes illuminate the entire Garigliano Valley 
and are followed by the thunderous roar of a thousand 
cannons." 

The position of the 88th was in the valley far below 
the abbey, with no cover from the deadly fire of the German 
guns. Lenny's part in the perilous ascent of the steep cliff was 
as dangerous as Klaus Huebner's -- "Most of the heavy 
casualties are in the saddle [of the mountain], and I crawl back 
up. Bedlam exists here. The only place where I can treat the 
boys is on a rock ledge.One of my sergeants together with 
company aid men drag the wounded to me." 
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Lenny: "We often slept in foxholes, each of us alone 
with a blanket, with cold C-rations for breakfast and the 
incessant noise of shelling. Before the attack I was made First 
Lieutenant and assigned to Division headquarters because the 
man whose place I was taking had shot himself in the foot. It 
was not an unusual event. We were all trying to stay alive." 


Monte Cassino 


After the prolonged siege and fierce assault, the next 
stop was Rome, which had been entered by the British. "I 
drove my Jeep to the steps of St. Peter's and saw a mass 
conducted by a priest from our division." 

This momentary respite was followed by the next 
arduous campaign through the mountains of the Apennines. "I 
was leading a mule train. The trails were so narrow and steep 
that one of my mules fell over a cliff, carrying all my 
equipment with it." 

But on the way north there was no fighting by 
American forces for the city of Florence, because it had been 
taken by the British. Although the city was still being shelled 
by the Germans and was off-limits to American troops, Lenny 
and Colonel Sappington managed to drive across the one 
remaining bridge to visit the family with whom Fran had 
stayed during her senior year. 

Lenny: "But then it was onward and upward through 
the valley of the Po. It was no picnic. During our whole time 
in Italy our news of the rest of the war in Europe came by way 
of the BBC. Their broadcasts told us of Roosevelt's death in 
April, 1944, and of the D-Day invasion on the coast of 
Normandy two months later. We all began to feel that the war 
couldn't last much longer. 

"And before long we began to see thousands of 
German prisoners turning themselves in. One was General 
Wolf, who had been head of the Gestapo and the SS in 
northern Italy. We raided his headquarters and found trays of 
watches taken from Jewish prisoners as they were sent north 
to concentration camps. 


Continued on Page 9 
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“BE SURE TO 
PUT YOUR 
FEET IN 
THE RIGHT 
PLACE, THEN 
STAND FIRM.” 


~A BRAHAM LINCOLN 


Wise words. Holding one’s ground is important in whatever 


c 


WE HAVE A WIDE VARIETY 
OF SERVICES PHATE : } ‘ ; i 
YOU MAY NEED: Cambridge Trust Company has “stood firm” in our belief that 


you set your mind to, including running a bank. 


a community bank with a personable and intelligent staff can 
serve customers best. We have placed our “feet” in the “right 
PERSONAE AND BUSINESS : : : ] : ; 
CHURCHER eas ReeeCTEe : place” — Lincoln. We also believe that our brand of financial 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
MONEY MARKET ACCOUNTS 
AND TRADITIONAL. ROTH AND Cambridge Trust Company just the nght bank for Lincoln. 
EDUCATION TRAS 


services, and our courteous and knowledgeable staff make 


Cambridge Trust Company is different. No doubt. you'll 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS LOANS notice the difference the moment you walk through the door. 
Maybe it’s our warm and cozy fireplace. our friendly and 
TRUST AND INVESTMENT a 2 : . 

NPE EE. Se eine PREY oop knowledgeable bankers, or our inclination to lend a hand in 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES aes 


the issues that matter most to the residents of Lincoln. 


A'TM, INTERNET BANKING: AND 


At Cambridge Trust you will also find a wide array of 
24-HOUR PRIVATELINE 


TELEPHONE BANKING SERVICES deposit and borrowing options, along with safe-deposit boxes 
and a 7:30AM office opening. that will meet your needs for 
SABE DEPOSIT BONES’ “ ig ara : 
convenience, flexibility, and long-term financial security. 
PENS RIEA Nok PATTON A ae : Whether you're just starting out, raising a family, buying a 
SATURDAYS. BAM- 12:30PM, home, coping with tuition, or living successfully in 
DRIVE-UP SERVICE AVAILABLE : : " ; : 
retirement, Cambridge Trust Company has the experience, 
2 ee knowledge. and service you deserve 
vives ave not PEDIC invites 


We invite you to step into our new home — “feet” first, 


please. Discover for yourself how different a bank can be. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


Lincoln Center 152 Lincoln Road (781) 259-4890 
Member FDIC www.cambridgetrust.com 
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"We also found correspondence from Himmler to Wolf, as 
well as the entire Italian treasury in wooden crates. Of course 
the money was carefully counted for return. There was no 
looting, although we took a few souvenirs. I found a good- 
luck charm in General Wolf's strongbox, and Fran has it still. 
And I was given a horrible photograph of the hanging naked 
bodies of Mussolini and his mistress, killed by Italian 
partisans. 

"My long march ended in Bolzano, near the Brenner 
Pass, and finally in Gorizia, Yugoslavia. The Germans 
surrendered in May, 1945, but it wasn't until October that | 
was flown to Naples to take ship for home." 

Fran: "All this time | had been slaving away in 
Washington. But now I resigned joyfully and took the train to 
Boston to meet Lenny's ship. After three long years apart, we 
were together again." 

Interviewer: "Lenny, this is a stupid question. Were 
you scared?" 

Lenny: "Damn right I was scared. We all were, right 
to the very end." 


Lenny with his motor-pool platoon 
(On the back of the photograph: "The sunshine was 
propaganda.") 


This account of the experiences of two Lincoln citizens in the 
Second World War is only one of the many stories that could 
be told about the contributions of dozens of other Lincoln men 


and women who also served in that war. (IR) 


Copyright 2003 Jane Langton 


Editors Note 


Jane Langton is one of the Lincoln Review's “Roving 
Reporters” who is interviewing residents in anticipation of 


P . . , - pil: = , 
the celebration of Lincoln’s 250" Anniversary. We 
welcome contributions from fellow citizens 
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TRAVEL GROUP/LINCOLN 


Butterfield 
& Robinson 


biking journeys 


Reinventing travel since 1966 


great walks 


Seeing the world others miss 


with the kids 


The world through their eyes 


expeditions 


Biking and walking in exotic destinations 


by sea 


Trips from small ships 


sojourn 
Stay briefly, experience deeply 


bespoke 


Private trips made to fit 


5 


VIRTUOSO MEMBER 
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THE MALL AT LINCOLN SraTION, LINCOLN, MA 01773 USA 


TEL 781-259-3100 Fax 781-259-1310 
www.katlintravel.com 
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Barrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Choice Lincoln Offerings 


S lassic Colonial has French Provincial 
influences and a prominent presence. 
This beautifully crafted residence features 
rich interior detail with extensive crown and 
dental moldings, solid wood wainscoting, 
multiple sets of French Doors, and hard- 
wood floors throughout. A spacious 4,500 
square foot design boasts gracious formality 
and family living comfort. Nine rooms, 4 
bedrooms, 4 handsome fireplaces, an 
impressive foyer, front and back staircases 
and a sophisticated library set the tone 


for elegance. Desired location. $1,649,000. 


ovely condominium at Ryan 


Estates, a coveted address for those 
fifty-five and over. Good living and a 
secure environment. Stylish, sophisti- 
cated, second floor, single-level, 2 bed- 
room unit with wonderful light and 
pleasing amenities. Move-in condition. 
Basement storage. Convenience and 
beauty as Ryan Estates is centrally located 
on 8 acres in South Lincoln near scenic 
walking trails, shops, and the train to 
Boston. 

New Price! 
A rare offering! $ 408 000 


781.259.4040 


www.BarrettandCo.com 


¢ Jeannine Taylor ¢ Audrey Cicchetti 

¢ Avrial Young e Jane Portanova 

¢ Mikki Lipsey ¢ Helen Hopkins, Administration 
¢ Eleanor Fitzgerald 


¢ Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director Lincoln Crossing 
152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
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A Good Place To Eat At 


By - Beverly Eckhardt 


Now that Homer is retired and I find it increasingly 
difficult to come up with creative menus, we are eating out 
more frequently. We tend toward what the Boston Globe calls 
“Cheap Eats” in its Thursday Calendar section. We’re both 
frugal by nature. What we look for in a restaurant is 
reasonable prices, tasty food, courteous service, not too far 
from home, and a pleasing environment. We learned long ago 
that luncheon menus tend to include the same items as dinner 
menus, and at a considerably lower price. We like variety and 
have a list of places that meet our criteria in a number of 
ethnic categories, such as Cafe Luigi in Bedford for calimari 
on linguini, the weekday buffet at Peking Garden in 
Lexington, Legal’s in Burlington for fish and chips, and Pho 
Pasteur at Chestnut Hill for pad thai. On some Sundays after 
church, we pick up daughter Gretchen to join us at Little India 
on Moody Street in Waltham for their diverse collection of 
Indian dishes including chicken curry and Tandoori chicken. 
We recommend all of these highly to all cost conscious diners. 

For special occasions we often choose the Wayside 
Inn in Sudbury. It is historic, it has an especially pleasing 
environment, and most of all, its traditional American menu is 
varied enough and reliable, that almost everyone can make a 
selection that will be satisfying. Over the past two years we 
have been there for an alumni get-together, a church annual 
luncheon, a professional holiday meal, and several birthday 
and anniversary celebrations. 

We like clam chowder, and often order it as a first 
course. The Inn’s chowder has a well-seasoned cream base 
and is filled with clams and potatoes in just the right mix. 
After appetizers, the menu provides a selection of salads, 
sandwiches, ten or so entrees, and variety of desserts. The 
entrees I remember ordering include glazed salmon steak, pork 
chops, chicken pot pie, broiled schrod, and a complete turkey 
dinner with all the fixings. With the possible exception of the 
pot pie, the meals were totally what we wanted. I may be a 
little harsh in judging the pot pie, but I prepare a pretty good 
one myself and was bound to make a comparison. I found it 
lacked interesting seasonings, a gravy that seemed to have 
been thickened with corn starch, and a thick pastry coating 
which should have been more light and flaky. Actually, an 
herbed biscuit topping would have been a good substitute. 

The Inn’s dessert menu is substantial, but the 
specialty of the house is its Indian pudding a la mode. The 
warm cornmeal and molasses base is deliciously contrasted 
with the cold ice cream topping. My only problem is finding 
room for it after generous helpings of appetizer, salad, and 
entree. 

We all like comfort food now and then. The Wayside 
Inn is a particularly happy place to indulge that desire, so we 
say, “Go there soon!” To obtain more information on the Inn 
and its restaurant service, the website is www. wayside.org. 
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Sorento’s in the Fenway 


86 Peterborough Street 
Boston, MA 02215 
617-424-7070 

Open 7 days a week 


Wwww.sorentos.com 
by Brent Sverdloff 


Tucked away on a pleasantly animated residential 
street in the Fenway neighborhood lies a little cluster of 
restaurants catering to nearly every taste: Mexican, Thai, 
Japanese, and traditional American fare, to name a few. But 
my favorite—and outstripping even the best North End 
eateries in both cuisine and atmosphere—is this delightful 
Italian restaurant with tasty and abundant portions at 
reasonable prices. 

The offerings at Sorento’s range from gourmet pizza 
and calzone to heartier fare, such as classic pasta and meat 
dishes, complemented by flavorful homemade sauces and 
succulent fresh vegetables. Even the simplest items—such as 
the heavenly homemade rolls served piping hot to the table— 
are worth savoring slowly, for they offer diners a mouth- 
watering introduction to the quality of the dishes to come. In 
authentic Italian fashion, meticulous attention is lavished on 
texture, balance of ingredients, presentation, and customer 
satisfaction. Modest but excellent wine and dessert lists round 
out the menu. 

The service staff is friendly and attentive, and the 
décor is warm and charming. Despite the restaurant’s 
increasing popularity, there never seems to be a wait for a 
table. Diners enjoy their meal at a leisurely pace in the elegant 
yet comfortable surroundings. Sorento’s also features patio 
dining by candlelight during the more temperate months. 
Rated “excellent” by Zagat, and the object of similarly 
outstanding reviews by all other local press, Sorento’s ranks 
high on the list of anybody who has ever had the pleasure of 
eating there. Continued On Page 13 


Jane L. Stankiewicz, R.N., M.£d., M.A. 


Psychotherapy and Counseling 
25 Main Street, Suite | 
Wayland. Massachusetts 01778 
508-3 14-0827 
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THE LTC INSURANCE GROUP 
SPECIALISTS IN LONG TERM CARE INSURANCE 
LICENSED IN 9 STATES/REPRESENTING 1171 LTC INSURERS 


Private Long Term Care Insurance- a complex but essential product, that for many 
people must be an integral part of their overall Estate plan. 


More than ever, consumers are realizing, often the hard way, that there is nothing 
“long term” at all about Medicare (the federal entitlement program) and it’s benefits for 
Long Term Care needs. Medicaid (the federal welfare program), is in deep, deep trouble, 
with serious issues that include scope of care, quality of care, access to care, the 
stigma of welfare, discrimination in favor of those who “private pay” (with their own 
cash, and/or Long Term Care Insurance) and of course, survival of the Medicaid system 
itself. 


Did you know: 
* Medicaid money paid out of your behalf is a loan not a gift? That they want all the 


money back, and get it by placing a lien on your home? That according to Mass. law, 
by purchasing the “right” kind of Long Term Care Insurance, you can avoid that 
lien? 


* The maximum initial benefit period for a Medicare-funded Nursing Home stay is just 
100 days? That your co-pay for that period will exceed $8,000? 


* That private Long Term Care Insurance can deliver a tax-free benefit on a tax- 
deductible basis, and cover care in your Home, in the Community, and in an 
Assisted Living Facility or Nursing Home? 


* That businesses have especially attractive tax and underwriting incentives to 
purchase Long Term Care Insurance for their Officers and/or Employees? 


Long Term Care Insurance- is it for you? We know firsthand about the enormous 
amount of misinformation circulating about Long Term Care Insurance. Much of it is 
flat out wrong. First and foremost you need reliable information. Start by requesting 


our proprietary publication “Long Term Care-Finding The Money”, that addresses the 
four dominant ways Long Term Care is paid for in the U.S. today. No salesman will call. 


No information will be requested of you. No questions will be asked. But you need to 
contact us via phone, fax or email. We will include a copy of the federal publication “A 


Shoppers Guide to Long Term Care Insurance” as well. Just want to ask some 
questions? Call Hans Hug, Jr. directly at 781-893-8970. Confidentiality assured. 


[Mr. Hug is an LTC Insurance specialist, and has been a frequent public speaker at 
Councils On Aging, Adult Education Centers, in private workshops, and on behalf of a 
major suburban bank. His LTC newsletter is also free upon request.| 


see ues ennenoeusnspeneesn benperteers-eeshisesiene-esooeessevemmnececerssteeeeeeees ty nnD ts Aa sean 
(888) 758-8939 FAX (781) 899-9631 
EMAIL: HHUG@METROZOOO. NET 


P.O. Box 127, LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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Pacific Buffet 


220 Worcester Road (Route 9E), 
Framingham, MA 508/820-9797 


By Jeanne “The Bookie” Bracken 


When I was a kid and the family was deciding where 
to go for a dinner out, I always requested Italian food. I was 
usually outvoted so we ended up eating Chinese dishes 
instead. I didn’t much care for Chinese food—chop suey, 
chow mein, and the like. I would just order sweet-and-sour 
something plus an egg roll. So it came as a big surprise to me 
when I moved to the Boston area in the late 1960s to discover 
that there was more to Asian food. A lot more. Coworkers in 
Cambridge introduced me to Szechuan and Hunan, then Thai 
and (gingerly, so to speak) sushi. Another Asian friend years 
ago used to share tips on his favorite ethnic eateries, but he 
never recommended any of the buffets, since he noted that 
Chinese food in particular should be freshly made, come to the 
table sizzling, never kept in a steam table until it wilted or 
sogged. I have seen the light. I am now a big fan of various 
Asian cuisines. 


One of my favorite places to indulge is the Pacific 
Buffet on Route 9 eastbound (just east of Route 126) in 
Framingham. The range of foods at the enormous buffet is 
awesome, from various soups and dim sum (Chinese 
dumplings) to sushi and Mongolian barbecue. Even my no- 
buffets-recommended Asian friend would find plenty to 
sample there, with many of the foods made to order (like the 
Mongolian barbecue, where the chefs cook your selection of 
meats and vegetables before your very eyes). Even the buffet 
dishes are prepared in small batches and refreshed often by the 
scurrying staff. From the carving station to the attentive 
servers, there is a lot to recommend the Pacific Buffet, which 
provides an excellent opportunity to sample the various 
offerings without making an entrée-sized commitment. Should 
diners somehow not fill up on the appetizers, salad, soups and 
main dishes, a visit to the sizeable dessert buffet (mostly 
Western) will top things off nicely. Dress is casual, parking is 
ample, and I’ve never had to wait for a table at prime time on 
a weekday night. I haven’t been to the lunch buffet, which is 
$8.50; dinner is $16.50. Hours: weekdays 11:30 to 3:30 for 
lunch, 5-9:30 for dinner. There are brunch hours on the 
weekend, when the buffet closes later in the evening. There is 
a full liquor license, reservations are accepted, and they honor 
all major credit cards. 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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FRAMES 


4 
3 The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. "4G 


ys 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint | 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ | 
Unbeatable Prices * Fast Service : 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience by 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


Hop on Down 


to the Old Town Hall Exchange to get 


Snickerdoodle 


and the 


Big Carrot 


[)ONELAN'S 


wa SUPERMARKETS Seem 


by Farmer Ray « Illustrated by Ted Tucker Do you know what has 


more potassium than bananas? 


Answer: Broccoli — 1630 milligrams per Ib. 
vs 1422 milligrams for Bananas 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


A Coniace Press PUBLICATION e 781-259-8771 
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The Harvest in Harvard Square 
— Take Two 


By Sheila Schwartz 


I have strict criteria when I choose a restaurant - quiet 
elegance, soft lighting and tablecloths. I prefer not to see 
where the table was wiped just before I sat down. No blaring 
music and no unpronounceable ingredients. And no towering 
food structures that required a building permit before they can 


leave the kitchen. 


Harvest, off Harvard Square, meets all these 
requirements. Decorated in glowing creams and espresso 
woods, lighting tubes of rusted iron illuminate the cove ceiling 
like a golden sunset. With linens as spotlessly white as the 
morning after a blizzard and a background of classical music 


the illusion is of private dining in a Harvard ivory tower. 


Just when it seemed things couldn’t get better, the 
bread basket arrived. The wrought iron sculpture was filled 
four choices. We reached for the oval slices with dots of fruit 
and emitted sighs of contentment at the burst of currants 
exploding in our mouths. The cornbread breathed a subtle hint 
of sage, but the standout was the crusty white peasant loaf. 
The coarse textured pain d’Avignon, imported from a bakery 
in Hyannis, was perfect for sopping up the heavenly sauce 


flavored that smothered my friend’s pasta. 


She had chosen wisely. Her daily pasta special 
arrived - a steaming mound of sunny fettuccini, commingled 
with chunks of zucchini, and onion, laced with wilted spinach 
and swimming in an addictive sauce of creme fraiche mildly 
infused with mild horseradish. Perched atop the fragrant 


mélange were several strips of succulent grilled salmon. 


I had not chosen as wisely. My black bean soup was 
watery, lacking any spice of note. The menu described a 
garnish of shrimp, the literal reality being one miniscule 
shrimp. My appetizer, smoked Cape Cod bluefish sported an 
apple-pear gazpacho. The bluefish arrived in two varieties - a 
scoop of salad mixture that was note-worthy, and another solid 
hunk that was oily and heavy. After we each sampled a forkful 
of the unyielding filet, my friend took the remainder home in a 


doggy bag, for her dogs. At least, someone enjoyed it. 


For the sake of this report, we ordered the apple crisp 
dessert. The top crust required a jackhammer to remove it 
prior to reaching the apples, but the accompanying lavender 
ice cream was perfection. We scarfed it down before it could 


melt on the warm apples. 


Service was attentive until we had finished the main 
course. Then I was forced to stare at my congealed soup for 


longer than the line for license registration. 


Go to the Harvest for the ambience, the bread and the 
daily specials. They are definitely worth the trip. Choose 


simply and you will be choosing wisely. 
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SERVICE 


CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain © Window Treatments 
e Upholstering 

¢ Carpeting & Orientals [J 
© Decorating Services 
————— oe | 
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CLASSIC CONTRACTING 


20 Lewis Street 
Lincoln, MA 
781-259-8717 


New Construction 

Additions 

Kitchens 

All phases from design to finish, 
quality craftsmanship, 
professionalism, and most of all 


dependability that you can trust since 
1987 


Christopher Park 


Mass Construction Supervisor Mass Home Improvement Contractor 


Number 068841 Number 121832 


m4 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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For your listening enjoyment 


commuting.....fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.....jogging 
The Lincoln Review on Tape 
Read by: 
Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


reg 101539 ARCHITECTURAL 
WooDWORKING 


a & CARPENTRY 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


781.259.0855 


Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 

01773 
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The Lincoln Review Staff Eats Out 


Colonial Inn and the Café 
At 
DeCordova 


Dear Betty, 


It dawns on me that the Colonial Inn of Concord is a perennial 
favorite of mine. The food is always good and it feels like a 
"special occasion" place. It offers a variety of restaurants, 
from the cozy quiet place, to the stylish main dining room, to 
the porch in season, or a private room. The Sunday Brunch is 
fantastic, the afternoon teas are nice, The Open Mike and its 
kind are fun and welcoming. And so on..... 


Of course my all time favorite place for lunch is the Cafe @ 


By Barbara Stecher 


Campo De’ Fiori in Weston 
Center 


By Mary Terrell 


When you first enter the Camp De’ Fiori restaurant, 
the scene reminded me of Italy: pale yellow ochre walls, 
wooden tables family size, small ones scattered here and there 
in front of a window or in an intimate corner. On the wall one 
might encounter an exhibit of bright colored paintings, pottery 
placed on windowsills or a display of huge paper flowers 
filling the window which unfortunately faces the parking lot. 
And there is music, often guitars playing Latin music. 

Children and adults sit at the tables, talking, smiling 
and enjoying the good food. I have enjoyed a vegetarian 
sandwich described in the menu as Portobello mushroom 
marinated with balsamic vinegar Extra Virgin oil and hot chili, 
fresh tomatoes and greens which reminded me of the 
restaurant in Italy that served a similar sandwich. Other 
possibilities are a dish of rich hardy homemadestew. One that 
I especially liked is called Chicken Marengo which I chose on 
a rather cool day and because I was very Hungry. Again Extra 
Virgin olive oil is used to sauté a blend of tomato, garlic and 
mushroom served over pasta. On the side, is a slice of crusty 
Roman bread. Multi Bene! The service is prompt, order first 
and listen for someone to call your number. 

There are many other possibilities to choose from, a variety of 
pizzas (square) soups. salads, pasta and a multitude of 
sandwiches. Campo De’ Fiori is located in Weston, (next to 
the super market) is open for breakfast, lunch and dinner, 
closing at eight PM. And there is also takeout. So try it and 


enjoy! 163 
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Mackyab TUNNICLIFF E 


Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [TV 


eae COLONIAL CANOLE | 
CHRIST A> of SRE hr ee 


ll We" 10% Off LY 


RIBRBOon! and 


THE MALL AT LINICOLN! STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD-LINCOLN : MA 


wh tee om ns 
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WELCOME TO COLDWELL BA 


This wonderful Lincoln Center Townhouse offers four 

levels of living space. The top floor works beautifully as a 
family room or third bedroom. Greenridge is an easy walk 
to stores, commuter trains and miles of conservation trails. 
This is an excellent value for Lincoln! $399,900 


Dramatic light-filled contemporary in walk-to-everything 
location. Almost 5000 s.f. of living area with attached 
3-car garage. Everything you could wish for, including 
tranquil pond views from your private putting green! 
$1,975,000 


Spacious 3-bedroom, 2.5 bath townhouse in Farrar Pond Village 
boasts sumptuous master suite, expanses of glass overlooking 
patio and lush lawn, new gas heating system, new hardwood 
floors, and updated kitchen and baths. Enjoy the community 
gardens, har-tru tennis courts and easy access to pond and 
conservation land. $525,000 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 


This elegant 5 bedroom Grand Cape offers a first floor master 
bedroom, spacious foyer with tumed stairwell, 3 fireplaces, 
spectacular solarium, 2 green houses, deed access to Farrar 
Pond, mahogany library/family room and a finished lower level 
with potential for an in-home office or apartment. In a park-like 
setting this property offers exquisite charm, privacy and attention 
to detail! $999,900 


Penny Cotoni Susan Law Karen Paradies 
781-259-1070 781-446-0814 781-446-0747 


25 Lincoln Road - P.O. Box 6248 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-1100 
(Notary Public Service Available) 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


This wonderful Lincoln Center Townhouse offers four 

levels of living space. The top floor works beautifully as a 
family room or third bedroom. Greenridge is an easy walk 
to stores, commuter trains and miles of conservation trails. 
This is an excellent value for Lincoln! $399,900 


Spacious 3-bedroom, 2.5 bath townhouse in Farrar Pond Village 
boasts sumptuous master suite, expanses of glass overlooking 
patio and lush lawn, new gas heating system, new hardwood 
floors, and updated kitchen and baths. Enjoy the community 
gardens, har-tru tennis courts and easy access to pond and 
conservation land. $525,000 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 « 


Dramatic light-filled contemporary in walk-to-everything 
location. Almost 5000 s.f. of living area with attached 
3-car garage. Everything you could wish for, including 
tranquil pond views from your private putting green! 
$1,975,000 


This elegant 5 bedroom Grand Cape offers a first floor master 
bedroom, spacious foyer with turned stairwell, 3 fireplaces, 
spectacular solarium, 2 green houses, deed access to Farrar 
Pond, mahogany library/family room and a finished lower level 
with potential for an in-home office or apartment. In a park-like 
setting this property offers exquisite charm, privacy and attention 
to detail! $999,900 


A 


781-446-0814 


25 Lincoln Road - P.O. Box 6248 
. Lincoln, MA 01773 


(781) 259-1100 


i) 


‘EQUAL HOUSING 


(Notary Public Service Available) 


Susan Law Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


This absolutely delightful Victorian is a rare fine. The 
beautiful new kitchen features cherry cabinets, fire slate 
counter tops, top quality and a great design. The 
conservatory overlooks exceptional gardens. The 
children's bedrooms feature custom murals and lots of 
built-ins. The walkout lower level offers a sunny office or 
play room and has a full bath. $729,000 


This stately, brick front, hip roof, four bedroom Colonial 
home abuts acres of conservation land with direct access 
to the miles of trails winding through Lincoln. The open 
floor plan of the kitchen/family room/sun room, 
compliments the traditional elegance of the large formal 
dining room and the graceful foyer with a romantic 
circular stairwell. Set on two acres with a circular 
driveway on one of Lincoln's most picturesque roads. 
$1,595,000 


Diana Smith Lois Tetreault 
781-259-1822 


978-897-5264 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Timeless quality and elegance in this brick front colonial 
on professionally landscaped 2 +/- acres. This five ° 
bedroom, 6 1/2 bath home features state-of-the art kitchen, 
banquet sized dining room, four car garage, cherry library 
and home theater. A full finished walk-out lower level 
includes a second full kitchen, family room with fireplace 
and more. $2,875,000 


e Home Buying and Selling 
e Relocation Services 

e Moving Services 

e New Homes Division 

e PREVIEWS International 
e NE Moves Mortgage 


e Coldwell Banker 


Residential Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


Elinor White 
781-259-0634 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Sr. Vice President 


508-383-0241 


It’s about life. 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


rai 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s _Lumber * Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
= Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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View From the Drumlin 


By Christy Foote-Smith, Director, Drumlin Farm Wildlife Sanctuary 


Drumlin Farm Wildlife Sanctuary was bequeathed to 
Mass Audubon by Louise Ayer Hatheway when she passed 
away in 1955. For many years, Mrs. Hatheway had brought 
city children to her Lincoln estate to experience farm life. It 
was her wish that Mass Audubon continue this practice and 
preserve the lands as a wildlife and bird sanctuary. For almost 
a half century, Drumlin Farm has helped Massachusetts 
citizens discover their connections to the land and to the 
nature of Massachusetts. It has been a wonderful resource for 
Lincoln residents, and we have been proud that the sanctuary 
has been part of the community’s strong environmental 
leadership and agricultural traditions. 

Drumlin is showing signs of having been well-loved 
and well-used. With the assistance of Sasaki Associates, Inc., 
Mass Audubon prepared a Master Plan that identifies a 
number of renovations and improvements to be implemented 
in two phases. Phase I goals are to enhance the interpretive 
exhibits and educational information throughout the sanctuary, 
replace or renovate certain buildings in the farmyard, improve 
safety through a new entry and exit, and reconfigure, but not 
expand, the parking area. Phase II goals are to construct a 
new visitor center to welcome and orient those arriving at the 
sanctuary and to replace outdated and deteriorating bird 
enclosures. 

Mass Audubon is currently in the first of two phases 
of a $6 million capital fundraising campaign to support 
implementation of the Master Plan. Having raised over $1.1 
million to date, we are moving forward with implementation 
of key elements of Phase I. 

We are working proactively with our neighbors and 
the Town of Lincoln to gain support for the Drumlin 
renovations and to secure necessary permits and approvals. 
We held meetings with our neighbors in fall of 2001 to update 
them on the Master Plan and to hear their input and questions. 
We met with the Board of Selectmen in fall of 2001 and 
summer of 2002 to update them on our plans, and held 
additional meetings with our neighbors in spring of 2003. On 
September 8, 2003, Laura Johnson, Mass Audubon President, 
and Laurie Bennett, Greater Boston Regional Director, 
presented the Town of Lincoln Selectmen with an overview of 
the Drumlin Farm Master Plan, and described proposed plans 
for construction of the greenhouse and the design of the new 
entryway and reconfigured parking area. At the request of the 
Selectmen, Gary Clayton, Vice President for Programs, and 
Laurie Bennett then presented Drumlin Farm’s plans at a 
September 17 meeting of the Lincoln Planning Board. 
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At that time, Mass Audubon and the Planning Board agreed 
that the implementation of the Master Plan would proceed 
under Town of Lincoln site plan review with public hearings 
to be held on individual components. 

Regarding the first component, Gary Clayton and 
Christy Foote-Smith, Drumlin Farm’s new Sanctuary Director, 
presented detailed plans for the David V. Cox Memorial 
Greenhouse at a public hearing of the Planning Board hearing 
on November 5, and received unanimous approval. The 
greenhouse will replace an existing hoop-house _ style 
greenhouse on the farmyard. Greenhouse construction is 
expected to begin in late November or early December, 2003. 

Additional components of the campaign will begin to 
take shape in the spring. Sasaki Associates, Inc., the firm that 
prepared the Drumlin Farm Master Plan, has been retained to 
design the new entryway and parking area. The design will 
greatly improve the many safety issues associated with the 
current entrance and exit points as well as increase overall 
safety for pedestrians. We will work with Town officials as 
we move toward a more detailed design and will also provide 
additional opportunities for input from our neighbors. Once 
the plan is finalized, Mass Audubon will begin to seek 
approvals and permits for construction from Lincoln town 
boards. 

Mass Audubon is in the process of selecting an 
architectural firm to design improvements to farmyard 
buildings including a new Farm Life Center and renovations to 
the pig, poultry, sheep and goat barns. 

Improved interpretive information associated with 
these renovations will help visitors learn more about 
sustainable farming and the natural world. Drumlin Farm has 
completed an interpretive plan, that will serve as a blueprint 
for improved signage, a completely updated site map, and new 
educational displays throughout the sanctuary. Designs for 
signage and displays will be underway this winter and a new 
Drumlin Farm interpretive map is expected to be available in 
mid-2004. 

We at Drumlin Farm are very excited about these 
changes. We invite the Lincoln community to visit us over the 
coming months and to see our new greenhouse take shape! As 
always, general admission to Drumlin Farm is free for Lincoln 
residents. 


For additional information, please contact Christy Foote- 
Smith, Sanctuary Director, at (781) 259-2201. IR 
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Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 


Patti Salem 


Pam Caswell 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


781-259-9700 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Lincoln - Country living at it’s best! Elegant and spacious colonial on a beautiful 2 acres abutting miles of conservation trails 
yet convenient to many routes. The interior features an entertainment size living room, banquet sized dining room, country 
kitchen, cozy fireplaced family room, huge fireplaced recreation room, sauna and tennis court. A truly breathtaking property! 


$1,495,000 


Lincoln - A spacious, 7-room (2,495 s.f.) Lincoln 
Ridge Condominium with wonderful water views- 
summer and winter! Two to three bedrooms, two 
fireplaces, three-and-a-half baths and finished lower 
level walk-out, cathedral ceiling and skylit in family 


room, front patio area, rear wood deck and much more. 


There is easy access to trails for hiking, walking and 
viewing the pond. $575,000 


Basti tiarsran 


f S888 SES E4: 
Sateen ene 


Lincoln - A beautiful open meadow with magical 
sunsets is the setting for this country New England 
colonial. Classic details adorn eleven rooms including 
a fantastic gourmet kitchen, fireplaced family room 
with built-in cabinets, a library that opens to screened 
porch leading to a private backyard, wonderful master 
bedroom and upstairs bonus room all in the most 
desirable Lincoln location.$1,195,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


ie sp 


Groton - This exceptional Antique Estate, circa 1880, was originally the “Clara Endicott Sears House”. It is sited 
on a professionally landscaped, (originally by Frederick Olmstead), 4.44 rolling acres, complete with a gazebo, 
pool, specimen trees, a privacy stone wall that is magnificent, and the first Groton School House #3, later named 
the Lawrence School House. The living area (8,575 s.f.) has been exceptionally restored by the present owners. 
The attention to period detail is superb and has been replicated where necessary with the utmost care. $2,750,000 


«a 
2 


Shelia Harding, GRI, SRES 
781-795-4017 Voice Mail 


The Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Patti Salem Pam Caswell 
781-795-4018 Voice Mail 781-795-408 | 


Get Your Holidays in Gear 
With the Tenth Annual 
Artists’ Market 


The Store @ DeCordova 


November 15 — December 31, 2003 


DeCordova offers you more shopping than ever 
before to help you through the holidaze. Join The Store 
@ DeCordova for the Tenth Annual Artists’ Market. 
In addition to our year-round selection of fine wearable 
art and gift items, we are filling the Museum School 
Gallery with a delightful collection for the season. 

Bring in your gift list and choose from among 
one of the most extensive offerings of jewelry, pottery, 
glass, frames, ormaments, paper goods, creative 
children’s toys, and wearable art in New England. 
Expanded merchandise exhibition space will afford you 
an even greater selection of goods by the region’s best 
artisans and artists. 

This six-week holiday sales event opens 
November 15 and runs through December 31. To 
accommodate your shopping needs, The Store offers 
extended hours from November 17 through 
December 23: 


Monday — Thursday 9:30 am-—9:30 pm 
Friday — Saturday 9:30 am — 5:30 pm 
Sunday 11:30 am — 5:30 pm 


“Gifts purchased at the Artists’ Market truly 
reflect the spirit of the holiday season, since you give to 
so many people at once,” says David Duddy, Director of 
Retail Operations at The Store @ DeCordova. “You not 
only give joy to your friends, but also support local 
artists, and assist DeCordova in continuing its tradition 
of quality programming.” The Boston Globe has called it 
one of the best ways to make your gift-buying dollars go 
further by supporting both the selling artists and the 
Museum. In addition, The Store was also recently 
nominated for the fifth year in a row to receive the Niche 
magazine award as one of the “100 top retailers of 
American crafts.” 
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The Artists’ Market is the place to find 
decorative art for everyone on your holiday gift list. Jeff 
Mentuck of Marblehead Glassworks creates updated, 
fanciful versions of classic Venetian glass techniques in 
bowls, vases, and ornaments. Or consider iconic figures 
that become “household spirits” for the modern age with: 
Valerie Bunnell’s mythical messengers, crafted from 
clay and mixed media. Dana Porciello perfectly pairs 
form and function with exquisitely thrown and carved 
ceramic pieces decorated with subtle, Asian-inspired 
glazes. And Alan T. Boucher crafts clocks from 
discarded computer circuit boards and other parts. 

The Artists’ Market also features decorative 
furnishings for larger spaces that need outfitting. Local 
artist Rick Frankosky fashions indoor/outdoor furniture 
from recycled skis, producing artful designs in very 
useful forms. Aprés-ski, anyone? And Adirondack style 
meets Noguchi with James Kaemmerlen’s small 
occasional tables crafted from “found” oak branches 
crowned with beautifully finished tops. 

There are too many new artisans and their work 
to name. So drive on over today and remind yourself 
why The Boston Globe has called The Store @ 
DeCordova “the best museum store in Greater 
Boston.” The Store will also sell Christmas and 
Hanukkah cards, wrapping paper, and an array of 
children’s toys. And, as always, DeCordova Members 
receive a 10% discount on all purchases! 

For more information, contact The Store @ DeCordova 
by phone at 781/259-8692 or by email at 
store@decordova.org. Visit us in person at 51 Sandy 
Pond Road, Lincoln or on _ the Web = at 
www.decordova.org. 
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Foreign Exchange Students Diversify L-S Visage 


by Sarah Westbrook 


L-S welcomes Hakon Devold to school 
and to community of Sudbury 


In addition to a new ninth grade class this year, 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School welcomes two 
foreign-exchange students to the school community. 
One of these sudents is 17-year-old Hakon Devold who 
hails from Norway, and is on his first trip to the United 
States. 

Motivated by his love of travel and curiosity about 
cultures foreign to his own, Hakon Devold traveled 
nearly 3,500 miles to the United States, a totally 
unfamiliar language and culture. The challenges facing 
a foreign student in the United States seem daunting at 
first, explains Devold. He has had to adjust to a new 
home, school, and people, while surrounded by a strange 
language. Hakon considers himself fortunate to have 
escaped any misadventures thus far. 

Of course speaking English has not been as much of 
an obstacle for Hakon as perhaps it might have been for 
students less versed in the language. Devold is almost 
entirely fluent, as he has been taking English classes 
since third grade. He describes speaking in English as a 
"big advantage" but he feels confident in his ability to 
decipher any confusing phrases. Hakon has been 
amazed by his transfer from thinking mostly in 
Norwegian to English in three short weeks. 

Devold has also had to accustom himself to an 
unfamiliar school, more than four times the size of his 
Norwegian school. "Here," Hakon explains, "the school 
is way bigger, the classes are way smaller, and the 
requirements are much different." He has also observed 
that there is a much closer teacher-pupil relationship at 
Lincoln-Sudbury than in Norwegian schools he has 
attended. Entering L-S as an 11th grader, Devold is 
balancing a full schedule which includes Physics, 
American History, Computer Edit Drafting, and 
Robotics. He is also looking into the many clubs and 
activities that the school offers, hoping to cultivate his 
interests in skateboarding and hip-hop. 

Born in southern Norway, Devold's family (he is the 
middle son of three boys) moved around quite a bit when 
he was younger, which perhaps stimulated an interest in 
travel and new places. This year, Hakon will be staying 
with senior Dan Kamen in Sudbury. Though he 
acknowledges that the way-of-life in Sudbury is 
different from his town in Norway, Hakon feels that he 
has not yet stayed long enough in the United States to 
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analyze the cultural differences. Still, Devold has 
greatly enjoyed meeting new people and learning about 
their backgrounds. 

At the end of this experience, Hakon says he hopes 
to "become more open-minded, gain insight into 
American culture and way of life, and make many new 
friends." He trusts that his time here will help to 
increase his compassion and knowledge of different 
kinds of people. 

L-S students are very fortunate to have foreign 
exchange students as part of the student body. The 
presence of students such as Hakon gives all members of 
the L-S community an opportunity to learn about 
different people and cultures. As foreign students gain 
greater understanding and new experiences, they help 
everyone else to do the same. 


Exchange students welcomed to L-S Community Minh 
Nguyen travels from Vietnam to Sudbury 


by Anne Niemi 


Imagine you are visiting Lincoln-Sudbury from a 
different town or state, you see unfamiliar faces, a new 
sports team or two, and maybe some unique clubs you'd 
never seen before. Now, picture yourself in the shoes of 
Minh Nguyen, a 16-year-old from North Vietnam, who 
chose to come to L-S for his first encounter with the 
United States. Sound a little overwhelming? 
Nonetheless, Minh seems to be handling it with ease. 
After listening to him describe his exciting trip to the 
U.S. with an astounding knowledge of English, it is 
amazing that he has only been here for a month. 

Although North Vietnam has progressed since its 
horrific war against the U.S., which resulted in over 
58,000 American casualties, it is still difficult to find 
parallels between the two countries. Minh says the 
Vietnamese people view the U.S. and Americans as 
"having lots of freedom and being able to do whatever 
they want." He added, "The United States is the 
strongest country in the world." 

Minh lives in North Vietnam with his parents and 
four-year-old sister. For fun he and his friends usually 
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like to "play sports, computer games, go to watch 
movies, and sometimes just go and hang out and eat ice 
cream," much like American teens. 

With a large choice of exchange programs, Minh 
chose the U.S. because his parents and grandfather have 
been here many times, and told him all about it. "I just 
love America, and I wanted to try the American 
educational system." 

Minh soon learned how dramatically different L-S is 
from his Vietnamese high school, which is the one of the 
finest in North Vietnam. "Back home we only have five 
subjects and go home at twelve, here you study much 
longer and have six subjects." 

The degree of freedom American teens enjoy shakes 
Minh. He never imagined the privileges L-S students 
are allowed in class such as eating, talking, and slacking 
off from time to time. "At my school you have to be 
serious and focused at all times." Munh is serious about 
his classes at L-S and really likes them. His favorite 
classes are history with Ms. Grace and math with Mr. 
Brown although all of his "teachers are very caring and 
very, very good." 

The different school systems are just one example of 
the many differences between American and North 
Vietnamese cultures. There are many aspects of 
American everyday life that seem strange to Minh. For 
example, "The haircut price is much more expensive, 
where I live you can get your haircut for one or two 
dollars, here it's like twenty dollars. Things are much 
more expensive." In addition he notes that Americans 
pay others to perform simple services that he himself 
would be expected to do at home, such as disposing of 
trash. 

Minh's goals at L-S are simple. He's not looking to 
be a member of the Cum Laude Society or a starter on 
the Varsity football team; he simply wants "to get used 
to everything, focus on my subjects, and do my 
homework." Overall, Minh admits to having a great 
time. His courage to come to a foreign country alone 
and eagerness to meet people in the hallways is 
admirable. Minh is learning the American way of life 
one day at a time. 


The Lincoln-Sudbury Student Exchange Committee 
helps in finding exchange students to come to L-S and 
the families who will host them. In addition, the 
committee sponsors L-S student ambassadors who travel 
to live with families abroad during the summer. For 
more information about hosting a student or about the 
committee, you may contact John Robinson at 259-1365. 
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Internet War 


By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


There is a war going on, and I have 
volunteered to be the official ‘embedded’ Lincoln journalist so 
I can file this report from the front line. However, I will not be 
flying to Iraq to relay my firsthand observations. And I’m not 
referring to any of the other regions of conflict that proliferate 
around our embattled globe like the Middle East, that country 
in Africa we just took over, or even the Lincoln School 
Committee. 

My concern is the escalating combat raging every 
moment of every day, not in corporate boardrooms or in the 
hallowed halls of justice or government, but over the fiber 
optic web of our existence — the Internet. Emails fly from 
sender to sender faster than a Red Sox manager gets fired, and 
every time an inflammatory message is forwarded the 
hostilities spread across our land like wild fires in California. 

I warn you now — if you laugh, even once, as I 
explain the severity of this situation you are only contributing 
further to this crisis. I sincerely hope that you will consider my 
message seriously, no matter how humorous it may sound. 
This is a war — undeclared, though it may be. 

The warriors in this battle are men and women — the 
eternal battle of the sexes, and although it may have started 
out as a few jokes, rest assured it is now a full blown take-no- 
hostages code-red on full alert situation. 

I first became aware of the developing tensions when 
a friend sent me a message titled ‘Men are like...’. The list 
began: 

“Men are like.....Bank Accounts. Without a lot of 
money, they don't generate much interest.” 

“Men are like.....Commercials. You can't believe a 
word they say.” 

These sounded mundane, innocuous, if only slightly 
trite. As with much of the Internet material I read, I wondered 
who had the time to think these things up, write them down 
and then send them along their merry way. Someone was 
doing this, but whom and why? Was this particular person, 
certainly she must be female, married or single, or possibly 
divorced, and how many times? I continued reading, trying to 
imagine how many of these axioms the writer created before 
the angst of needing to express such consternations had 
subsided. 

“Men are like.....Government bonds. They take a long 
time to mature.” 

“Men are like.....Place mats. They only show up 
when there's food on the table.” 

As you can tell, the longer the list, the sharper the 
accusations became, and not as a positive attribute like sharp 
cheddar cheese. By the time I reached the end of the list of 
thirty metaphors about men, the males to whom she was 
alluding seemed worse than Henry VIII who beheaded his 
wives instead of just divorcing them. Was she implying there 
be some truth to the allegation that men are like copiers — 
good for reproduction and not much else? 
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That same day I received another list, this time from 
a male friend who obviously wanted to enlighten me as to 
what men think about their female counterparts. 

His list had highlights such as: 

“Of course I don’t look busy. I did it right the first 
time.” 

“Don’t argue with me. You will not win.” 

Perhaps the most insightful was: 

“How can I miss you if you won’t go away?” 

Clearly, shots were being fired from both sides of the front line. 
I started noticing how many of these sexist lists I received. 
The tally reached five one day and at that stage I started 
categorizing them. Some were merely pro one sex but not 
necessarily anti the other. A woman wrote, “I’m giving you 
men fair warning. I’m out of estrogen, I have an attitude and 
I’m not afraid to use it.” 

Some jokes bashed one sex for the entertainment of 
the other. 

The first guy says, “My wife’s an angel!” 

The second guy says, “You’re lucky — mine’s still 
alive.” 

Some poke fun at the natural differences that make us 
appreciate the skills of the other... 

The husband agrees to help with the laundry and yells 
to his wife, “How do I wash my sweatshirt?” 

The wife says, “What does the label say?” 

The husband answers, “Boston Red Sox”. 

Then, there were those messages that seemed to plead 
for understanding, such as, “Things Men Want Women to 
Know.” Clearly, men have their issues and they are not shy 
about sending them out into cyberspace to make sure their 
opinions are heard. These lists were fairly straightforward 
containing such edicts as: 

“The toilet seat belongs up. Please leave it the way 
you found it.” 

“The remote is mine and that’s not negotiable.” 

“If I want to talk about our relationship, I'll let you 
know.” 

However, the next admonition on this man’s list 
really grabbed my attention. 

“If you have to ask if an outfit makes your butt look 
big, then you already know the answer.” 

I found this statement aggressive and confrontational 
and offensive. When I read it, I realized that the skirmish had 
grown from a divergence to a disagreement, from a digression 
to an out and out dispute. The man, whoever he was, (and 
have you noticed that these quarrelsome male odes are never 
signed), unleashed the lowest blow — figuratively speaking: 

My first reaction was to wonder - Do we 
misunderstand the opposite sex so little that we’ve forgotten 
when the interrogator might merely be looking for a little 
positive reassurance? A simple, “You look fine, dear” is all 
that is required. 

Then, I was hostile and I took it personally. My retort 
was, “Hey man, don’t you know that we aren’t looking for an 
objective opinion any more than you really want blatant 
honesty when you ask us if we think your hair is thinning!” | 
began composing my own imaginative list of “You Know 
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You’re Going Bald When”. The first one was “You start 
receiving satellite television and you don’t have a satellite 
dish”. 

Suddenly, I was shocked at myself. I realized I had 
become more involved than I cared to admit. I had been 
sucked into the fracas. I was supposed to be objectively 
observing, reporting the facts in an unbiased manner. Yet this 
fight had engaged me so completely that I was willing to 
degrade myself, sinking to the lowest levels of the discord. 

The more emails I received concerning this 
confrontation, the more agitated I became. My grandmother 
used to have a saying, “The best of truths are said in jest.” Do 
the opposite sexes really feel this way about each other? Has 
the Internet become the battleground where this gender war 
can be waged precisely because it is anonymous? We can 
write jokes about being at odds with the opposite sex, pass 
them along and let others of like minds laugh at them privately 
in front of their screens, without feeling guilty and perhaps 
feeling understood for the first time that day. 

No one seems to actually claim authorship. No one 
takes responsibility for creating these sexist tidal waves. But, 
more importantly, I don’t see anyone protesting these 
debasing, demoralizing communications. Have you sent back 
a message to someone who sent you lists like these and said, 
“That was inflammatory. Don’t send me any more.” Of 
course not, and frankly, neither have I. Just like me, you 
snickered at the lines you most related to, felt for just a 
moment like you were not alone in your puzzlement of dealing 
with the opposite sex and then forwarded the email on to your 
like-minded friends whom you thought would also enjoy it. 


But maybe this clash can be stopped. I hope I haven’t 
just added to the struggles by putting forth the examples 
duplicated here which you then smirked at. If I have raised 
just one person’s level of awareness of the contentiousness 
that exists then I have fulfilled only a small part of my 
obligation towards intrepid reporting. 

I sincerely want to give you some pause for thought. 
Maybe we could start a movement right here, nght now, in our 
small hamlet. No more lists of complaints. No more 
anonymous cosmic put downs. Men need remotes and women 
need to feel good about their silhouettes in pants. Let us 
acknowledge and accept our differences and our 
idiosyncrasies. Let’s make peace. Make love, not war. Don’t 
just blithely send those emails. Forward to your neighbors as 
you would have them forward unto you. Everyone make nice! 

Let me leave you with one closing observation that 
was sent to me yesterday: 

“Women will never be equal to men until they can 
walk down the street with a bald head and a beer gut, and still 
think they are attractive to the opposite sex.” IR 


Copyright 2003 Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 
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Mysterious Militia Man 
Deserts the Bridge 


By D. Michael Ryan 


During the preliminaries to the fight at Concord's North 
Bridge, while the colonials mustered on the high ground, 
many activities occurred, most lost to history through an 
absence of documentation by the participants. However, one 
peculiar incident involving a mysterious Lincoln militia man 
surfaced in 1850 only to be surrounded by doubt. 

Receiving the alarm at about 1:30 am on 19 April 
1775, the minute and militia companies of Lincoln gathered at 
the Meeting House and began the march to Concord center 
where they would arrive soon after 4 am. Along the way, 
fellow townsmen would join the ranks including Amos Baker. 
Among those marching was apparently one "farmer" named 
James Nichols (Nicholls). 

Little is known of Nichols, for his existence is 
shrouded in mystery. His name appears not in the muster rolls, 
church listings, assessor or tax records or any other town 
documents of the period. He surfaces however in the 22 April 
1850 deposition of Amos Baker, a Lincoln militia man in 1775 
and at age 94 the last survivor of the fight at North Bridge. 

As the colonials at a safe distance quietly watched the 
Regulars left guarding the Bridge, it is most probable that in 
the minds of at least a few, an uneasiness grew concerning the 
prospect of fighting the King's soldiers. In the words of Baker, 
Nichols suddenly offered, "If any of you will hold my gun, I 
will go down and talk with them (Regulars)." Someone indeed 
took his weapon and off down the slope but a few hundred 
yards did Nichols proceed alone to converse with the soldiers 
for "some time". Upon returning to his company, he retrieved 
his musket and stated that he was going home, thus departing 
the scene before the fighting. 

Among his other remembrances of Nichols, Baker 
noted that he was an "Englishman", perhaps meaning that he 
was an immigrant from England, not born in the colonies. 
Also depicted was Nichols as "a droll fellow and fine singer". 

While this bizarre Bridge tale is reported by some 
later historians, it is seems always based solely on Baker's 
account. Prior to 1850, no other description of the event 
occurs in histories, depositions, diaries or writings - British or 
American. Might Baker have been mistaken in name or fact in 
a memory clouded by age and time? Yet all other details of his 
1850 affidavit related to names and events are quite accurate. 
Still, why did not the holder of Nichols' musket or an 
observing British officer write or tell of the unusual activity? 

With no supporting documentation and the absence 
of even a mention of his name in town records, the Nichols 
tale might easily be dismissed. However, Baker's notation of 
the Englishman concludes with the statement that he later 
enlisted in the Massachusetts militia, going forth to Dorchester 
(make amends for leaving the Bridge before the fight?) and 
there, when the opportunity was right, deserted to the British 
military and Tory ranks, never to be heard of again. 
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Military records do however mention a James Nicholls of 
Lincoln serving in Cambridge under a Capt. Nathan Fuller in 
June 1775 just prior to the battle of Breed's/Bunker's Hill. A 
letter from Fuller requests that his armorer receive guns 
belonging to Nicholls and others to be made fit for service. In 
a return (roster) dated 6 October 1775, Nicholls appears as a 
Private in Fuller's company in camp at Prospect Hill. This is 
the last mention of James Nichols. 

Some individuals will look at the story of Nichols at 
the Bridge and surmise that it reflected the doubts of at least a 
few colonials regarding their situation and the possibility of 
bloodshed. Others will claim support for the belief in a curious 
informality of the 19 April battle. Still others see this act as the 
reason that membership in minute companies was voluntary to 
insure that Tories (not wishing to face the King's troops) 
would not join the ranks and at the moment of truth, flee. 

The mystery of James Nichols continues unsolved. 
Did he really exist and if so, who was he? Why does he not 
appear in any of Lincoln's town records? Might he have been a 
transient to town, caught in the chaos of the time, mandated by 
law to be in the militia but after experiencing certain 
circumstances, elected to return home? Did he defect to the 
ranks of British Crown sympathizers in Boston after the battle 
of Breed's/Bunker's Hill, departing with them on 17 March 
1776? A simple, common man, wandering in search of a new 
life, did he but step onto history's stage by accident for an 
instant then disappear forever? 

Perhaps some undiscovered diary, family history or 
misplaced document is still to be found which will unlock the 
mystery of Lincoln's militia man James Nichols and _ his 
curious action at North Bridge. Until then, only the words of 
Amos Baker survive to recall a strange moment in the history 
of Concord Town. 


Sources: 
"A Rich Harvest" by John C. MacLean, 1987. 
"Heroes of the Battle Road" by Frank W.C. Hersey, 1930. 
"Affidavit of the Last Survivor" Amos Baker, 22 April 1850 
(Special Collections, CFRL) 
"Massachusetts Soldiers & Sailors of the American 
Revolution", 1793 
(Special Collections, CFPL) 
"Paul Revere's Ride" by David Hackett Fischer, 1994. 


D. Michael Ryan is Historian for the Lincoln and Concord 
Minute Men, a volunteer 18th Century history interpreter for 
the National Park Service and Associate Dean of Students at 
Boston College [R 
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Rooting into Lincoln’s Past 


By 
Jeanne Bracken 


There is something to be said for “Knowing Things.” 
Like which back roads avoid rush hour traffic jams. Or who 
makes the best pizza. Or where to find a picture of Lincoln’s 
1892 elementary students standing in front of the South 
School. 

Knowing most of these things can make life easier, 
avoid hassles, and (in the case of the pizza) guarantee you 
invitations to impromptu parties. Knowing where to find the 
old picture, on the other hand, spells J-O-B S-E-C-U-R-I-T-Y 
for some librarians. 

Or at least it used to. The Lincoln Public Library 
historic vault, a gift to the town and the library at the time of 
our nation’s bicentennial in 1976, is a wonderful repository of 
various documents about the town’s past. These goodies were 
collected from the historical society, the library’s own 
materials, families, churches, the town records, organizations, 
sports clubs, and others. 

Since other library work took precedence over the 
new tasks connected with the historic archives, librarians over 
the years have struggled to keep pace with acquisitions. 
Despite our best efforts, the materials in the vault tended to 
pile up willy-nilly. 

Although the system for accepting new items was 
scattershot, documents already in the vault were arranged by 
an archival system that seemed impenetrable to many people. 
After a couple of years poking around among the boxes and 
files, though, an interested person could get a good handle on 
the archival collection, finding things with efficiency and just 
a little old fashioned luck. 

Usually the reference librarians did the poking and 
finding, which made them look pretty good when some townie 
wanted a photo of their house in the 1930s. Others didn’t have 
much opportunity to poke and find in the locked vault. Hence, 
the “job security” for reference librarians. 

That semi-workable system is changing. The trustees, 
with the support of the town and the town historian Peg 
Martin, have raised funds to hire a professional archivist. For 
the past few months, William Carroll has been doing a lot of 
the poking and finding. As a result, the vault shelves have 
(mostly) taken on an impressive, organized look. 
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With professionally produced “finding aids”, more 
people can find things in the vault. Anyone can read through 
the spiral-bound booklets to locate photos, old letters, account 
books, Bibles, vital records, manuscripts and a lot more, which 
are still stored safely in the climate controlled vault. 

The timing on this organizational push 1s both 
planned and optimum. With Lincoln’s 250" anniversary fast 
approaching, the demands on the archives (and hence the 
librarians’ poking and finding skills) has grown almost 
exponentially. 

Recently we have provided materials for the Lincoln 
Mohawks and Lost Lincoln exhibits (beautifully created by 
the Lincoln Historical Society), some photographs for the First 
Parish History book and for Images of Lincoln. We gathered 
information for the South Street Seaport Museum in New 
York on Lincolnite J. Waldo Smith, who designed the Big 
Apple’s water supply, and we loaned Waldo’s trowel for an 
exhibit there. Many people are working on other 250" 
projects, and most of them have come to us for help at some 
point. With the advent of the library’s homepage 
(www.lincoinpl.org), we are fielding historic questions from 
as nearby as the Thoreau Institute and as far away as Georgia. 

In addition, the library is planning with the schools to 
tape oral histories by long-time residents for our 250" 
contribution. We’re proud of Lincoln’s history and our part in 
its stewardship. We’re willing to risk our “job security” to 
share that with everyone. 


Copyright 2003 Jeanne Bracken 
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Educating the Lost Boys of Sudan 


By David Chanoff 
Academic Advisor 
The Mass. Alliance for Sudanese Refugees 


It’s estimated that over two million people have 
died during Sudan’s decades long civil war. Pitting the 
Arab and Muslim central government against the black, 
animist and Christian south, this conflict has been 
perhaps the greatest of mankind’s post World War Two 
disasters. But, far from our shores, our national 
interests, and our daily concerns, this particular tragedy 
has gone largely unnoticed, despite it’s magnitude. 

A series of unpredictable events, however, have 
brought some of the consequences of Sudan’s war home 
to Greater Boston, to Lincoln in particular. In the 
winter of 1999/2000 a distinctive group of young 
refugees began arriving in our area. They were, by and 
large, exceptionally tall, some of them six and a half feet 
or more, with black, almost ebony skin. Having lived on 
near starvation diets for years they were also 
dangerously thin; they looked as if a fresh breeze might 
carry them off. Though they came in mid-winter many 
wore only their refugee camp clothes-- frayed t-shirts 
and rubber sandals. For the most part they were Dinkas, 
from Southern Sudan’s most numerous tribe. But 
though few Americans had heard of the Dinkas, this 
particular group had a reputation. In the refugee world-- 
at the UN, the private aid agencies, the resettlement 
organizations, they were famous. They were The Lost 
Boys of Sudan. 

No other refugee group had a nickname, but 
none had quite the same kind of history either. These 
Lost Boys had been blasted out of their old lives in 1987 
when they were children, some three or four, some ten or 
eleven, most somewhere in between. In that year 
Sudanese government forces had launched a massive 
assault on the South, killing civilians, torching villages, 
abducting women and girls, and triggering a massive 
refugee exodus which included large numbers of 
orphaned boys, perhaps as many as 20 or 25,000 of 
them. They fled west and south, but mainly east, across 
the southern Sahara. Some walked for weeks, others for 
months, with no water or food except what they could 
find along the way. They died of thirst and hunger, from 
animal predation and attacks by hostile militias, but 
eventually most crossed the border into Ethiopia. They 
were an almost surrealistic sight, according to one aid 
worker who met them, stick children emerging from the 
desert as if out of a mirage. 
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In Ethiopia the UN set up camps. The youngest 
boys and the girls who had survived were placed with 
refugee families; the rest lived by themselves with a 
small number of adult caretakers who had accompanied 
them. They built their own huts out sticks, mud, and 
leaves, they cooked for themselves, they started learning 
in outdoor schools, sketching numbers and letters in the 
dirt. In the traditional life they came out of, the family 
was paramount. Mothers and fathers raised their 
children, educating them in the ways of the their semi- 
nomadic cattle herding culture. Fathers ushered boys 
through the rites of passage and provided the bulls and 
cows young men would need in order to get married— 
the ultimate stage of manhood. But now, in Ethiopia, 
there were no cattle and no parents, only many 
thousands of boys, essentially raising themselves. 
Slowly an idea began to crystallize in the boys’ camps. 
They had no parents. Education would be their new 
mother and father. 

For four years the Lost Boys lived peacefully in 
Ethiopia. But in 1991 a revolution brought a new 
regime -to power, friendly toward the Sudanese 
government. Viewing the Sudanese children as a pool of 
potential fighters for the southern Sudanese rebels, the 
new regime sent its army to attack the camps. Surprised 
and defenseless, the boys ran, heading back toward the 
Sudanese border. With the army at their backs and 
many of them already dead, they reached the Gilo River, 
swollen from the season’s rains and teeming with giant 
Nile crocodiles. 

Some witnesses say a thousand children died in 
the river, others say two thousand or more. Many of the 
survivors hardly know how they crossed over. It was, 
everyone agrees, and epic struggle, with epic losses. 
One Lost Boy artist later painted the scene; one sees 
Ethiopian army soldiers blasting away on one bank and 
boys watching from the other. In the middle many dark 
bodies are being carried away in the flood. 

Five thousand of the Lost Boys eventually came 
to rest in the UN’s Kakuma refugee camp in Kenya’s 
forbidding northwest. They lived there on one bowl of 
corn mush per day, but they went to school. Education 
was more than ever their mother and father. Then, in 
1999 the American State Dept. approved the Lost Boys 
for resettlement. That winter they began arriving in 
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Continued From Page 33 


various centers across the United States—170 or so in 
greater Boston. Some had completed 8" grade, some 9"; 
a handful had high school diplomas. The lucky ones, 
those under 19, were placed in foster homes and enrolled 
in local high schools. Those 19 and older were 
mainstreamed into employment. Education was 
postponed until they could figure out their new lives and 
find ways to complete their high school studies and see 
about college. 

That was almost three years ago. The town of 
Lincoln got involved at the outset. A local group headed 
by Susan Winship decided to find housing for three of 
the older boys and get them enrolled at Lincoln Sudbury 
High School. They found a receptive audience in the 
Codman Farm Board and the Lincoln Sudbury 
superintendent’s office. For the last year and a half three 
Lost Boys, who would have been living in dangerous 
neighborhoods and working entry level jobs, have 
instead been studying at LS and residing in Lincoln. 
More recently, a second Lincoln centered group 
established a foundation, the Sudanese Education Fund, 
whose object is to provide all the Massachusetts Lost 
Boys with educational guidance and funding. 

At this writing approximately 25 young 

Sudanese are studying part time at local community 
colleges. Many more are finishing their GEDs (high 
school equivalency degrees) and looking forward to 
higher-level studies. Twelve are full time students: five 
at UMass, five at the University of New Hampshire, and 
two at Brandeis. For all the Sudanese, school in 
America is a challenge. English for them is a second 
language. Their education in Africa, in impoverished 
refugee camp schools, emphasized rote learning rather 
than critical thinking. Relative to their American peers 
they have enormous knowledge deficits. They have not 
heard of the major events and figures of Western 
civilization. Galileo, Marx, or Freud are not names they 
recognize. Neither are the Roman Empire, the 
Renaissance, or the Revolutionary War. 
But strange to say, they have far more understanding 
than their American peers about some of the seminal 
events in the human story. Talk to them about the 
development of monotheism or writing or cities and they 
understand these things from the inside. They were born 
into a traditional animist world, then were baptized as 
Christians, into a pre-literate world and became readers 
and writers, into a nomadic world and became city 
dwellers. They did not know the history of the Jews, but 
they had experienced their own exodus. They had never 
heard of Hitler, but they had survived their own 
Holocaust. They hold in their minds, simultaneously, 
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what it means to be prehistoric and what it means to be 
modern. They are learning fast our disciplines, our 
curricula. It’s possible that we have significantly more 
to learn from them. TR) 
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I HUG MYSELF 


Santino Ayuel 


I hug myself, because nobody could do so, 

I hug myself, when I am covered with, the 

Dark shadows of sorrows and loneliness. 

I hug myself, when my heart melts into weakness, 

I stand still, to solidify my heart, and hug myself. 

I hug myself, when my feet can't stand the trail, 

Of this long detachment, with no end. 

I hug myself, when my heart fades into despair, 

I hug myself in comfort, and restoration of hope that 
tomorrow counts. 

I hug myself, when I am deep-knees into miseries, 

I hug myself, because nobody could do so, 

To listen to my words, share my feelings, and pat my 
back. 

I hug myself, because I could not go home for hugs, 
I missed hugs, I missed hugs. 


Nov. 3, 2003 
Copyright Santino Ayuel 2003 
Santino is from Sudan and currently is working at Target 


but would like to go to school. The Sudanese Education 
fund hopes to help him make his dream come true. 
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Turkeys 


By Ray Adamson 


There is a network of small farms in the U.S.A. that 
are dedicated to the preservation of endangered breeds of 
domestic livestock. These are farm animals that have fallen 
out of favor with farmers for one reason or another and are no 
longer in demand. Without this network of small farms we 
could lose the gene pool forever of these animals. 

Codman Community Farm, along with Plimouth 
Plantation in Massachusetts, Coopertown Farmers Museum in 
New York, and several other public and private farms are 
numbered among those working to preserve these breeds for 
possible revival of need. 

One of the heritage breeds of animals kept here at 
Codman Farm is turkeys. We have two breeds. One breed is 
called the Royal Palm (with black spots); the other is the Red 
Bourbon (reddish with white wings). 

Contrary to popular belief the native American Wild 
Turkey was not domesticated by our forefathers. When the 
Spanish settled in South American they sent back to Spain 
domesticated birds that they had acquired from the local 
Indians. These birds, or rather their offspring, were rapidly 
spread around Europe to compete for popularity with the 
traditional Christmas roast goose. Seven years after the 
pilgrims arrived, they received their first shipment of 
livestock. Among the variety of animals unloaded were the 
Bourbon Red and Royal Palm turkeys. 

Over the years through intensive selection, today’s 
modern breeds have been developed so that they grow much 
faster and larger than the original seed stock. 


— 


This past year I had the unique experience of raising 
(two) modern breeds (Giant Bronze and White Holland) in 
conjunction with our Heritage Breed birds. 

It was quite an eye opener for me. The modern breed 
birds are virtual eating machines that quickly outgrew the 
others, but at a price. 

Right from the start I noticed that my Red Bourbons 
and Royal Palm turkeys were much hardier than the modern 
breeds. I had to baby along the two modern breeds under heat 
lamps much longer than the others do, and as they grew we 
had to treat them for colds, and synovitus, while the Heritage 
birds stayed healthy. 

At the latter stage of growth the modern breeds got 
top heavy from the huge breasts they developed and hardly 
walked at all. When they did walk they waddled more than 
walked. Some of them developed splayed out toes which is 
called “Bumble Foot’ by turkey breeders. 

I also noticed how much more alert my Heritage 
turkeys were and how well they retained many of their natural 
instincts such as watching the sky for danger and also 
awareness of what was going on plus an intense curiosity. 

My Royal Palm turkeys did not get large at all but the 
Red Bourbons became nice medium-sized birds. 

No question about, it in my mind, the Hertage turkeys 
won out. 


Signing Off — The Big Turkey 


Copyright Ray Adamson 2004 
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Spend Your Holiday Season With Us! 


Christmas Trees 
Balsam, Fraser Fir & Spruce 


Custom Wreaths & Swags 
Natural Garland / Roping 
Assorted Cut Greens 


Hanukah Arrangements 
Flowering Plants 
Poinsettias 


Free Christmas Tree Delivery to Lincoln Residences! 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117) * 781 259-8884 
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WINTER CONTAINER PLANTING 


By the Staff of Stonegate Gardens 


As the fall leaf colors of trees and shrubs fade 
and disappear, we turn to containers to keep some 
semblance of the growing season with us. We plant 
containers for winter to remind us of the pleasure 
we got from our summer patio containers. If you 
have summer containers filled with prized flowering 
plants that can’t survive winter outdoors, these will 
need sheltering during the cold season. Perennials 
or grasses that are hardy but grown in containers 
need special winter treatment. Hardy woody trees 
and shrubs that are expected to live in containers 
from year to year will need special consideration for 
winter. 

Two tried and true container plantings for 
winter are 1) live evergreen plants or 2) some 
mixture of fresh cut evergreens, berries, stems, and 
the like. Among live plants, conifers are often used. 
Spruces like dwarf Alberta, young Colorado green 
or blue’ and Norway hold up well. Young or dwarf 
pines, arborvitae, or juniper are also good choices. 
If leaf form is desired, boxwood is a durable 
evergreen. A nice variation on the pot or urn is a 
trough filled with dwarf conifers and mosses. 
Berries, stems, and greens can be placed in the soil 
with the live plant if desired. If these winter 
containers are only to be used one season, no 
special care is needed other than to monitor 
watering. A container can also be created using all 
cut material. The container should be filled with wet 
sand, and the material arranged to please the fancy. 
Birch branches, red stems, dried grass plumes, 
sumac heads, etc, add variety in cut evergreen 
arrangements. Many garden centers carry a good 
mixture of live and cut material for winter 
containers. 

If you want to keep outdoor container plants 
alive for several years, there are several things to 
consider. First, the weight of the container itself 
plus the soil, and the size of the plant, and if the 
container must be moved. In New England, only 
cast iron and synthetic polymer containers are safe 
from winter damage. If the container must be 
shifted to a garage or basement, you will need a 
good dolly and a strong back. Most hardy plants 
will need to be moved to a shady, wind-protected 
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location to minimize winterburn and continuous 
freeze-thaw cycles which can stress or even kill the 
plant. Insulating the roots by wrapping bags filled 
with leaves around the pot and mulching the 
surface, or lining the pot with Styrofoam, can help. 
Wrapping the plant itself in twine or burlap will 
help prevent damage from wind, snow, or ice. 
Antidessicant spray can keep down winterburn if 
applied once in late fall when the temperature is 
above forty degrees, and again during major thaws. 
Check the soil regularly for moisture. Though 
watering needs will be much less, the roots of the 
plant shouldn’t be allowed to dry out. Small 
containers of grass or perennials can be sunk into 
the ground and mulched over. If, at the end of the 
season, you want to plant your container tree or 
shrub in a permanent spot in the garden, you might 
want to dig the hole before the ground freezes to 
make it easy to empty the container in spring. 
Finally, if containers are brought indoors for 
winter, remember to help them adjust to the lower 
light and humidity by reducing the amount of 
watering, not fertilizing until around February, 
protecting from radiators or other sources of heat, 
providing extra humidity if possible, and allowing 
the plant to rest. When the days start to lengthen 
again, starting in February, you can begin giving 
dilute fertilizer and slowly increasing watering as 
the plant responds to increased light. When the new 
outdoor cycle begins, your rested plants will be 
ready to perform for you once again. 
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